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LION DAYS. 


(PAGES FROM AN EAST AFRICAN JOURNAL.) 


BY BOMBARDIER. 


THE FIRST DAY. 


WHEN I left Nairobi in the 
spring of 1922 for a_ three- 
months’ trip round Mount 
Kenya, the shooting of a lion 
did not figure largely in my 
calculations. But Africa, with 
its notorious contrariety, or- 
dered otherwise. 

Two visits to East Africa in 
pre-war days—one of them of 
over a year’s duration—had 
converted me to the preserva- 
tion rather than the destruc- 
tion of big game. Here remain 
the choicest of the last few 
acres upon this man-ridden 
Planet, where, from the date 
of Noah’s Flood, an aboriginal 
fauna has survived, wild, un- 
trammelled, and almost in- 
tact. For me the enchant- 
ment of Africa’s wide waste 
Spaces, no whit abated by 
familiarity, the wonder of its 
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teeming and infinitely varied 
animal population, are enough. 
Not as a destroyer—a “ head 
hunter ’’—but rather as a sight- 
seer, I set out again, equipped 
in all respects like any tourist 
with field-glasses, a sketch- 
book, a camera, maps, because 
IT could not afford (nor endure !) 
a guide, round-eyed goggles 
(all tourists are short-sighted !), 
and a white cotton umbrella 
lined with green. 

But somehow a lion is dif- 
ferent. Lion-hunting in his- 
tory and romance alike is liter- 
ally the “‘ sport of kings,” and 
the excitement of it is beyond 
all telling. 

The lion in Africa presents 
the same curious paradox as 
the fox in England. He is the 
finest of all game animals: at 
the same time he is, from the 
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game preserver’s point of view, 
the worst of vermin. To shoot 
_@ lion is in some measure to 
compensate for many other 
game animals shot upon a 
hunting trip. In one year a 
lion will kill more “‘ head ”’ of 
game than any hunter except 
some lunatic whose bump of 
destructiveness is developed to 
the point of danger. 

Shooting alone will never ex- 
terminate the lion in Africa. 
Traps and poison might. But 
a lion can look after himself. 
The most probable cause of 
the lion dying out in Africa— 
as one day he will—is the ex- 
tinction of the game on which 
he feeds. Man wants the earth 
for himself. One day there 
will be golf courses where now 
the giraffe and rhino roam, 
regattas where now the hippo 
blows among the reeds. 

Sometimes, not often, a lion 
will turn cattle-thief: more 
rarely still, man-eater. De- 
liberately dethroning himself 
from his royal position as the 
mightiest hunter of the wilds, 
he becomes a scrounger in back- 
yards. Such a lion at any rate 
is better dead. And such a 
lion it was which first tempted 
me from the meek path of the 
casual tourist. 

I had been out a month. 
On the 19th of May I pitched 
camp with my small safari 
(counting in headman, gun- 
bearers, and cook we were but 
three-and-twenty souls in all) 
at a water-hole known univers- 
ally as Maji Chumvi (salt water), 
wherefore it is marked Sogota 
Naibor on the maps. This is a 
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big shallow pan of brackish 
but quite drinkable water, ten 
acres in extent, lovely to look 
on in an arid country of rock 
and sand and scattered bush, 
and alive with wildfowl. It 
lies midway between the Guaso 
Narok and the Guaso Nyiro 
(the Red and Black rivers), ten 
miles south-west of their junc- 
tion. Some of the land is good 
pasture, as the presence of 
many zebra attests, but the 
only human inhabitants were 
a few Somali squatters with 
their sheep and cattle. 

The Somali belongs to a free 
and independent nation of fight- 
ing men. You cannot frighten 
a Somali. But being both 
passionate and excitable, he is 
not very difficult to annoy. 
To deprive him of his stock is 
one of the surest ways I know. 
This, they told me, a certain 
lion had been trying to do for 
some days. So far they had 
found their primitive weapons 
inadequate. He was a very 
big lion, they said. I dis- 
counted that. A Somali can 
be as untruthful as he is brave. 
They offered me all the help 
in their power to hunt this 
lion, and a pony to ride. I 
was on foot myself, with neither 
pony nor mule, but I have once 
sat in a Somali saddle, and I 
never mean to do it again. 

I talked the matter over 
with Saa. Saa is my headman, 
a big powerful Akamba, ex- 
perienced, resourceful, capable, 
and smiling ; and not my head- 
man only. He appointed him- 
self successively to the posts 
of adviser, hunter, gun-bearer, 
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guide, philosopher, and friend, 
all to my very great advantage. 
He hated lions. He had been 
mauled once. To compass the 
death of lions was with him 
@ permanent ambition, and he 
was a master of the art. Saa, 
you will find—not the writer,— 
is the hero of these tales. 

His present suggestion was 
that I should sit up for this 
lion by night. This meant 
shooting a zebra for bait, build- 
ing by the carcase a little boma 
—a strong point of thorn 
branches,—where I could en- 
sconce myself in safety for the 
night, and shoot, at a range 
of three yards or so, any lion 
which might put in an appear- 
ance through a small aperture 
in the cireumambient and im- 
penetrable thorns. It is a 
method which offers many 
chances of success, it has the 
merit of perfect safety, and 
from a sporting point of view 
it is quite indefensible. 

But no advantage, it seemed 
to me, was too mean to take 
of a lion which had been be- 
having so badly as this one. 

The preliminaries presented 
no particular difficulty. Zebra 
were common, and you never 
Tun short of thorns in Africa. 
It has been said that “ every- 
thing in Africa which doesn’t 
bite scratches.” Like all gene- 
Talisations this is not quite 
accurate. Both the giraffe and 
the ostrich kick. There was a 
woman once—but our business 
now is strictly with lions. 

Nightfall the following day 
found me waiting ready a mile 
or more from camp, my two 
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gun-bearers with me, in an 
elaborate little structure of 
thorns, with a dead zebra just 
outside. 

This was my first experience 
of an all-night watch over a 
kill. I had heard and read 
much of the romance and won- 
der of a tropic night—its 
strange sounds, its mysterious 
happenings. Reading about it, 
believe me, is the best way to 
enjoy it. At least I found it so. 
To begin with, it rained. The 
night breeze, fitful and uncer- 
tain, far from wafting to me 
vague ‘‘Sabean odours from 
the spicy shore of Araby the 
blest,” came to me laden with 
a very definite smell of damp 
dead zebra. The moon, past 
the full, did not rise until 
eleven o’clock. About the same 
hour the rain ceased, but not 
my troubles. Mosquitoes ar- 
rived—mosquitoes in swarms, 
like a boy-scout rally! I say 
it in all humility, without the 
smallest admixture of either 
pride or gratitude: mosquitoes 
like me. That they kept me 
awake was their “‘one good 
deed.”’ Except for the long- 
drawn shuddering wail of one 
lone lost hyena, their thin 
insistent piping was the only 
sound to break the absolute 
stillness. Only once I had a 
shock. A horrible raucous noise 
broke the silence of the night 
into a thousand quivering frag- 
ments; an overwhelming row 
it sounded. A _ turtle-dove, 
hoarse with unrequited pas- 
sion, was calling to his mate 
from a thorn-tree hard by. 
Twice he played me this trick, 
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and each time I grabbed my 
gun. How sure was Byron’s 
instinct for truth: ‘‘ The love 
of the turtle now melts into 
sorrow, now maddens to crime.”’ 
I would have shot that bird 
with the greatest pleasure. 

That, until the last chill 
hour heralded the dawn, was 
all. 

“Better luck to-morrow 
night,” said Saa consolingly, 
when I returned to camp in 
the morning. No doubt the 
second night is often the most 
likely. The bait by then has 
warmed to its work. It sends 
out more searchingly the news 
of its presence to questing 
noses afar. 

But again that afternoon 
ominous clouds gathered, and 
by four o’clock it was raining 
hard. This on the top of my 
memories of the night before 
was too much. In vain Saa 
assured me that to-night my 
efforts would be inevitably suc- 
cessful. I had no intention of 
sitting in the rain all night. 
It was so easy to persuade 
myself that shooting blindly 
through a hedge of thorns was 
a poor way to do a lion in. 
It is! But it was the cold and 
the wet and the prospect of an 
impenetrable darkness which 
finally decided me. 

It rained all that afternoon 
andevening. At half-past eight 
it continued unabated, and for 
long after I had turned in I 
could hear the rain upon the 
taut canvas of my tent. I did 
not fall asleep for a long time— 
near midnight, I think; but it 
may have been earlier. The 
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rain had then ceased, and there 
was no sound at all except the 
dripping of the trees. 
Suddenly from the direction 
of the kill a lion roared : great 
full-throated roars rising cres- 
cendo roar upon roar until it 
seemed as though the lion must 
be close at the back of my tent 
instead of over a mile away. 
Then gradually the sounds died 
away, diminuendo, into little 
panting grunts. The _lion’s 
grace before meat! Doubtless 
that was it. But lying snug 
in my tent instead of out there 
in the wet, I seemed to detect 
in it a jeering note as though 
the lion was laughing at me 
quietly—laughing in his mane. 


An hour before dawn I was 
up and after him, Saa, my 
two gunbearers, and three or 
four porters with me. It was 
“pit murk,” as the Scots say. 
Slowly the light came. It is an 
ineradicable fallacy banded 
down by generations of fiction- 
mongers that dawn and dusk 
come everywhere in the tropics 
like a great lamp opened and 
shut. 

As we approached the kill 
it was just getting light enough 
to shoot. Very quietly we 
crept through the thin scrub 
to the place where the dead 
zebra lay. There was nothing 
there. The carcase had dis- 
appeared. 

To the three experts with 
me—Saa and the two gun- 
bearers, Kazimoto and Son- 
goro—the ground told the whole 
story. Saa I have already men- 
tioned. Kazimoto and Son- 
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goro need a word of introduc- 
tion. 

Kazimoto was a little wizened 
Akamba of a certain age, who 
contrived to conceal under an 
aspect of intense and anxious 
earnestness a disposition which 
was naturally merry, care-free, 
and completely reckless. He 
had the undauntable courage 
of a honey badger—than which 
there is no braver animal on 
earth,—but at his chosen work 
as a hunter it was rather of the 
keen persistence of a fox-terrier 
that he reminded me—also he 
was faithful with a dog’s fidelity. 

Songoro was a youth—a 
porter—chosen by Saa to act 
as a sort of second string to 
Kazimoto and to carry my spare 
rifle. Like Kazimoto, he was 
a born hunter and tracker, with 
the quickest and keenest eye- 
sight imaginable and an as- 
tonishing knowledge of wild 
animals and their ways. It 
was odd to see how the older 
and more experienced hunters, 
Saa and Kazimoto alike, would 
defer to his opinion whenever 
there was any uncertainty as 
to the age or identity of spoor. 

Step by step these three 
pointed out to me upon the 
ground exactly what had hap- 
pened. 

A single lion—a very big 
one—had been—there was no 
indication of more than one,— 
and had dragged the carcase 
bodily away. The zebra had 
been lashed firmly by the hind 
legs to a stake driven deep 
into the ground. This had 
been violently uprooted, and 
had gone with the carcase. 
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There was no sign that the 
lion had had any great diffi- 
culty. The ground was not 
trampled at all. He had appa- 
rently seized the zebra by the 
neck, given one great wrench, 
and the whole thing had come 
away. The sheer strength 
needed for such a feat gauges 
fairly accurately the prodigious 
powers of an African lion. A 
big stallion zebra is a heavy 
beast to move. To pluck from 
the ground a great stake in 
addition demands a strength 
almost cataclysmic. 

The smear of the dragged 
carcase through the wet grass 
was like a pathway. It led us 
down a gradual slope towards 
the dry river-bed, which fed 
during heavy rains the water 
where I was camped. About a 
quarter of a mile along the 
trail we came in sight of some 
fifteen hyenas quarrelling with 
a mob of vultures. In amongst 
them we could see the frag- 
mentary remains of the dead 
zebra. 

Their presence was proof 
positive that the lion had gone, 
but not long ago: around the 
carcase his spoor was still 
evident. A few yards from 
it Songoro showed me beside 
a gnawed shoulder-blade the 
clear imprint of his hocks and 
haunches. Here he must have 
been sitting when our approach 
disturbed him. The slither of 
his first leap of alarm was 
scored deep in the mud. If 
the hyznas and vultures had 
been by the carcase more than 
a minute they would have 
obliterated all trace of the 
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lion’s spoor. The evidence was 
conclusive that they had but 
just begun their feast; and yet 
practically the whole zebra had 
been eaten. This was lion’s 
work. A skilled hunter like 
Songoro can tell with certainty 
by mark of teeth alone what 
beast of prey has been at a 
carcase. The lion had un- 
doubtedly eaten both haunches, 
all the meat from the back and 
ribs and both shoulders; only 
the head and neck remained 
untouched. After such a ban- 
quet no lion surely could travel 
far ! 

Then began what is to me 
one of the most fascinating of 
all forms of hunting—tracking, 
or “‘still-hunting,” as the Ameri- 
cans call it. Its fascination is 
easier to indulge in than to 
describe. The perennial popu- 
larity of Sherlock Holmes and 


his imitators suggests that 
it has an almost universal 
app2al. 


The rain of last night was 
now a blessing. It made spoor- 
ing easy. With Saa, Kazimoto, 
and Songoro puzzling out the 
spoor like hounds upon a hot 
scent, we went on and on— 
one of us always keeping a 
sharp look-out ahead,—first 
down to the dry river-bed and 
then along it, now on one bank, 
then on the other, fast or slow 
as the chances and nature of 
the ground served. 

An hour or more passed thus. 
Then the spoor petered out 
among barren rocks not far 
from the little river’s souree— 
a deep “combe”’ filled with 
a dense tangle of bush. Upon 
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the rock-strewn hillsides of the 
combe we could find no spoor. 
There was just a chance the 
lion had lain up in the combe 
itself. Saa and the boys drove 
it out to me. It was a failure. 
No lion appeared. 

“When in doubt cast for- 
ward” is a sound hunting 
maxim. A wider sweep beyond 
the farther hill-crest, where 
there was less rock, cut across 
several game tracks, all obvi- 
ously leading to ‘‘ Maji Chumvi,” 
now far behind us. On one 
of these tracks we struck again 
the spoor of our big lion. This 
was real luck! There was no 
doubt it was the same. There 
was no mistaking those enor- 
mous footprints. Eagerly there- 
fore we pressed on again. A 
drizzle of rain started, but no- 
body cared. We were all too 
interested and excited by now. 
So it went on for yet another 
hour. 

At length the spoor led us 
(it was past nine o’clock by 
this time) up a long gradual 
slope of almost open country 
to a broad-spreading upland 
of short grass dotted sparsely 
with squat thorns. For some 
little time the spoor had been 
double, forwards and _ back- 
wards, obviously the same lion 
both ways. Along this same 
track the lion had come out 
last night. Along it now he 
was making leisurely his home- 
ward way. ; 

“He very near now,” said 
Saa, keeping a still keener 
look-out ahead. 

Beyond the upland we could 
see in a shallow valley a line 
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of tall yellow acacias, indicat- 
ing, aS always in Africa, an- 
other river-bed. Upon an open 
flat in front of these trees many 
zebras and a few Grant’s gaz- 
elles were feeding, while across 
the track we were on two silver- 
backed jackals loped. 

Eagerly Saa pointed them 
out to me. He was positive 
we were now Close to the lion. 

“When he see those zebra 
he lie down near,’ said Saa, 
and went on to explain that 
the jackals, as is their habit, 
were hanging about in attend- 
ance. All this in a whisper. 

To me it seemed more pro- 
bable that the lion would make 
himself snug for the day in the 
thick undergrowth of the dis- 
tant watercourse. <A search for 
him there would, I knew, be 
arduous, almost hopeless. I 
could neither imagine a lion 
after that enormous meal being 
interested in the sight of any 
zebra nor dream that he would 
sleep exposed on the bare up- 
land where we were. I had 
almost convinced myself of 
this, when Saa touched me on 
the arm and pointed. 

“There he is,”’ he whispered. 

His eagle eye had spotted 
just a patch of black mane and 
a bit of sandy flank beneath a 
tiny thorn-bush a hundred and 
fifty yards away. So little was 
visible that Kazimoto asserted 
that it was no lion at all but 
only stones. My glasses, how- 
ever, revealed an unmistakable 
lion stretched out and fast 
asleep. 

He was (for me) an impossible 
shot from where we stood. I 
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slipped quietly out of my mac- 
intosh (it was still raining), 
took the heavy rifle—a ‘470 
double-barrel,—and crept as 
quietly as I knew how towards 
him, Kazimoto at my elbow 
with the light rifle—a ‘318 
magazine—in case of need. 

We were right out in the 
open. The stunted and scat- 
tered thorn-bushes afforded 
no real cover. But to get as 
close as possible to the lion 
before he woke was my object. 
On the first shot much de- 
pends: if that gets home, so 
much the less chance is there 
of trouble after. 

We got within a hundred 
yards; still the lion slept on. 
If excitement is what you need, 
these are the moments which 
make life worth living. We 
were within seventy yards of 
him, when suddenly his sixth 
sense (I know not what else 
it can have been) warned him 
of danger. Up came his great 
head with its ragged fringe of 
coal-black mane. Now or never 
was my chance. I took desper- 
ate careful aim and fired. We 
heard the whack of the strik- 
ing bullet, saw the lion jump 
and stagger sideways to his 
feet, and stand broadside on 
behind a low thorn. My second 
barrel cut clean through the 
thorn stem, and went singing 
away into the sky. In a 
moment Kazimoto had taken 
the °470 and put the ‘318 
into my hands. Slowly the 
lion moved into the open, 
evidently very sick. A _ shot 
from the °318 caught him fair 
on the shoulder-point. He 
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pitched forward, rolled over, 
and lay still. 

Now when a beast falls to- 
wards the shot it is almost 
certain that he is stone dead. 
With a lion it is best to make 
sure. He may have one last 
kick left in him, and with that 
kick he can do a lot of harm. 
We went up cautiously. At 
close range I put a shot into 
his withers just between the 
shoulder - blades. He never 
moved. We knew then that 
he was dead. 

If this was indeed the lion 
of which the Somalis had told 
us, they had spoken truth after 
all. He was a magnificent 
brute, very large, and with a 
wonderful mane—long, thick, 
extending far back over his 
shoulders, and absolutely black. 
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Only once in a lifetime can 
any hunter hope to get a 
black-maned lion of such a 
quality. 

No doubt of it my zebra had 
furnished him with his last 
meal. He was distended to his 
utmost capacity like a gorged 
puppy. Inside him we found 
great lumps of meat with the 
patterned hide adhering. 

It was comforting to think 
that after all I had got him by 
fair means, in open fight, by 
daylight, after a long hunt of 
enthralling interest, when but 
for the chance of last night’s 
steady and persistent rain I 
might have shot him miserably 
like a rat in a trap, and in a 
darkness which would have hid 
till morning the splendid prize 
he was. 


THE SECOND DAY. 


Africa, for those who love 
her with a constant heart, 
keeps many surprises up her 
sleeve. A whole month passed 
without a sight of a lion. Then 
things began to happen. 

On the 22nd of June we were 
trekking along the ’Ngare Marra, 
the farthest east of the three 
little southern tributaries of 
the Guaso Nyiro, two-thirds of 
the trip finished and our heads 
now set southwards for Nairobi 
and home. 

A glimpse of a distant lioness 
began the day’s proceedings— 
a brief and tantalising glimpse 
only,—for though we followed 
her up industriously we never 
saw her again. An hour or 


more later we had completed 
the dozen miles of my intended 
march. 

Just here two zebra, motion- 
less beneath a tree on the far 
side of the little river, attracted 
my attention. I wanted meat 
for the boys. Patches of low 
bush below the ubiquitous flat- 
topped acacias made a stalk 
easy. Saa and Kazimoto came 
with me. 

Suddenly both zebra whipped 
round without a moment’s 
warning and galloped away. 

Saa, with the lightning quick- 
ness of a hunter, grasped in- 
stantaneously the cause. 

** Lions ! ” 

A lioness was just disappear- 
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ing into a clump of bushes 
seventy yards away beyond the 
little stream. 

““There are more coming,” 
Saa whispered. ‘“‘See!”’ 

After the lioness three half- 
grown cubs trotted together, 
followed at a short distance by 
another obviously of the same 
litter. Then a full-grown lion, 
almost maneless, stepped leis- 
urely into view. 

I had only the light rifle 
with me, but no man could 
resist such a chance ! 

My bullet caught him in the 
midriff. He leapt into the air 
with an indescribable hitch to 
his quarters, and went down 
out of sight behind a low thorn- 
bush. 

Yet another lion, a bigger 
one this, with more mane, 
dashed out and bounded fast 
across my front. Another shot 


stopped him. He whirled round 


towards us with a growl. As 
he did so a second bullet struck 
him, and he too sank down out 
of sight behind another little 
thorn. 

I had now two wounded lions 
in front of me. I could see 
neither, and how badly they 
were wounded I did not know. 
I was fairly certain of one 
thing only—neither was mor- 
tally hurt. 

At this juncture Songoro 
arrived with my heavy rifle. 
He had seen what was happen- 
ing, and had come at full 
speed. In his haste, however, 
he omitted to bring with him 
any ammunition except the 
two cartridges in the breech 
of the -470. I sent him back 
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to get some. Meanwhile I 
smoked a cigarette and waited. 

It is often wisest to give a 
lion time to think over his 
wounds, provided you are sure 
that you can see him if he 
tries to sneak away. The grass 
was nowhere long enough for 
the lions to move without 
being seen. But neither lion 
stirred. They were waiting 
for us to make the first move. 

Close by stood a tall acacia. 
When Songoro returned, I sent 
him up this tree (he could climb 
like a cat) to try and get a 
sight of either of the lions from 
above. Going up to a wounded 
lion is always a ticklish busi- 
ness. I wanted badly to know 
if they were alive or dead. 

Songoro’s eyesight was, I 
knew, a thing to marvel at. 
But the way a lion can hide 
in apparently quite inadequate 
cover is yet more marvellous. 
Songoro knew where they were 
exactly—he could see nothing 
of them at all. 

The position was roughly as 
follows. The lions were about 
fifty yards apart, neither of 
them more than eighty yards 
from where we stood. Across 
our front not twenty paces 
away ran the little river—a 
mere trickle of water amidst 
dense and swampy reed-beds. 
The only possible crossing-place 
near was immediately in front 
of us. Here there was a break 
in the reeds where the little 
stream spread out broad and 
shallow over an outcrop of 
rock. Its breadth even here 
did not exceed three yards, 
and it was barely ankle-deep. 

3 
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This spot we found out after- 
wards was a favourite drinking- 
place for many kinds of game. 
No doubt all these lions had 
been lying in wait for the two 
zebra to come down to drink. 

Now to cross at this open 
place would bring us within 
sixty yards of both lions. So 
close an approach might well 
provoke a charge from either 
or both. That we had to 
chance. 

I proposed to take only one 
boy with me to carry my second 
gun. The suggestion was kindly 
meant—there was no need for 
more than one to run his head 
into danger,—but it almost 
provoked a mutiny! I realised 
at once that if I chose one 
only, the other two might 
think I distrusted their courage. 
You cannot hurt a good man’s 
feelings like that. 

Once over the little river our 
problem was easier. Neither 
lion had stirred. A wide detour 
to the left brought us to a 
position still about sixty yards 
from the first lion, but with 
the second one now lying about 
fifty yards or so straight be- 
yond him. I reckoned thus to 
avoid a flank attack from num- 
ber two while we were busy 
with number one. It is an 
uncanny business mancuvring 
thus with the full knowledge 
that two pairs of angry lions’ 
eyes are watching intently your 
every movement. 

Once clear of number two, 
we advanced straight on the 
little bush where we knew 
number one lay hid. 

When you are expecting 
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something violent to happen, 
the jumpiest thing of all is 
nothing happening. We got 
closer and closer to that bush, 
but never a sound nor move 
did the lion make. Suddenly 
Songoro spotted him, not fifty 
feet away—just the tip of one 
black ear low down behind a 
tuft of grass. A cautious move 
to the left showed us his head. 
He was lying flat on his side, 
his back towards us, to all 
appearance dead. To make 
quite sure, Saa lobbed a stone 
at him. A shot might arouse 
the other lion to action. The 
first stone fell short. A second 
dropped fair on his flank. He 
never moved. All was well. 

We went straight on to 
number two. Knowing exactly 
his position was a great asset. 
We had to watch one place 
only. We were not thirty yards 
from him when he jumped to 
his feet with a fierce rattling 
growl. <A shot from the ‘470 
knocked him over long before 
he could swing into his stride 
for a charge. The bullet caught 
him below the right eye, 
smashed the zygomatic arch 
—that great projecting bone 
which supports the powerful 
muscles of the jaw,—and went 
out at the back of his neck, 
missing the brain. A lion’s 
brain is small. It presents a 
target a bare three inches in 
diameter. Personally I prefer 
a bigger target than that, espe- 
cially when the target’s owner, 
should one miss, hits back. 

But the blow knocked him 
senseless. A second barrel at 
close range finished him. 
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He was a better lion than 
the first one, who, except for 
a tuft of hair between the ears 
and a scrubby Newgate fringe 
about the cheeks and chin, was 
practically maneless. Neither 
lion was big. I doubt if they 
were full-grown. They were 
certainly quite young, for on 
the flanks and legs of both 
could still be seen the tawny 
spots with which a lion cub 
is born. 

While these two lions were 
being skinned, I pitched camp 
close by. The sun was hot 
and high in the heavens, and 
there was a strong warm wind 
blowing. After lunch I retired 
to my tent to lie down during 
the heat of the day. In the 
middle of my siesta Saa ap- 
peared, urgent and full of sup- 
pressed excitement. There was 
a lion on the hillside behind 
my tent. The boys were all in 
little groups talking and point- 
ing when I came out. Two of 
them, brawny Kavirondos both, 
had been collecting firewood, 
when a lion suddenly appeared 
close to them. They dropped 
all and fled. The lion followed 
them, stopping only three hun- 
dred yards off when he caught 
sight of the camp. An un- 
believable story for the broad 
daylight of mid - afternoon ! 
But, to support some at least 
of their veracity, there the lion 
indubitably was in full view— 
a fine old lion, with an abundant 
and desirable mane. He stood, 
intent and motionless, right out 
in the open, staring at the camp, 
just as a cat will stare at some 
remote and inaccessible bird. 
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I think the real reason for 
his appearance was that he 
had got wind of the two lion 
carcases, and had followed it 
up. The unwonted effort neces- 
sary to co-ordinate in his feline 
intelligence the presence of lions 
which he could smell with the 
presence of human beings whom 
he could see, had stricken him 
to immobility. 

I doubt if he ever solved the 
problem. A foolish lion and 
rash! But it does not become 
us to speak evil of the dead: ... 
he is a hearthrug now. 

It would not be difficult to 
surpass the bag of this par- 
ticular day, either in actual 
“head ”’ of game shot or in 
number of different species. 
It comprised in all but nine 
head and four species—namely, 
three lions, all males, four 
guinea - fowl, one spur - fowl 
(these were collected for the 
pot during the morning’s march), 
and one zebra—shot for the 
boys in the evening. But for 
Sheer quaintness of variety, 
considering that it was done 
haphazard, as chance directed 
or as need arose, not deliber- 
ately to make a record, I shall 
find it hard to beat. 

There were rejoicings in camp 
that night; songs and dances 
about the camp-fire. One of 
the delights of travel in Africa 
is the way your boys identify 
themselves with your successes. 
They sang again the wild trium- 
phant lion song, Kopera, a 
Swahili, one of the last sur- 
vivors of the old caravan por- 
ters, leading them with a voice 
like the tolling of a great bell. 
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There is nothing in the world 
quite like this song, nothing 
quite so elemental and mag- 
nificent, and so completely in- 
describable. If you have heard 
French infantry singing the 
** Marseillaise ’ upon the march 
you can imagine something of 
its savage and irresistible ap- 


peal. You will never hear it 
in the cramped confines of a 
concert-room. That is not the 
place. It belongs inalienably 
to the desolate and inimitable 
spaces of Africa beneath 
no roof but the wide sky 
with its depth on depth of 
stars. 


THE THIRD DAY. 


Sometimes a lion is easier to 
shoot than he is to pick up. I 
was to have a good example of 
this a fortnight later. On the 
6th of July I pitched camp at 
the junction of the Nyamindi 
and Rupengazi rivers, south- 
east of Embu. 

Two lions began roaring to 
each other about three o’clock 
the next morning. 


by the sounds, they were get- 


ting gradually nearer and nearer 
to the camp. They went on, 
with silent intervals, for a long 
time. Not until the first hint 
of daylight appeared did their 
roaring die away into little 
contented moans and grunts. 
I was up not long after, and 
found Saa ready and all agog to 
be at them. The last sounds 
had come, as well as we could 
guess, from the direction of a 
grove of flat-topped acacias 
about half a mile away, which 
fringed the top of a ridge 
running parallel to and three 
hundred yards from the Nya- 
mindi river. 


What follows I tell with 
some reluctance, but ‘ zonfes- 
sion is good for the soul.” 


Judging 


We were still less than half- 
way to the trees when these 
two lions jumped to their feet 
in the long grass, grunted fero- 
ciously at us, and went bound- 
ing away in different directions. 

I had no rifle in my hands, 
only a long stick ! 

This was arrant carelessness. 
I never imagined for a moment 
that they would be so near. 
The grass was not only high, 
it was saturated with a heavy 
dew. I was cold and wet, and 
full of that early morning 
feeling, none of which is the 
smallest excuse. Kazimoto got 
my rifle to me in no time, but 
it was too late. Both lions were 
out of sight below the rise. 
The hillside dipped sharply 
towards the river, and all the 
slope was dead ground. 

When next we saw the lions, 
one, still going in great bounds, 
was rapidly approaching the 
dense jungle- growth of the 
river; the other was just dis- 
appearing into the acacia-grove 
towards which we had been 
making. This one was the 
bigger of the two, and carried 
a heavy mane. I decided to 
follow him. It was just pos- 
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sible that, now he was sepa- 
rated from his companion, he 
would not go far. 

We searched the low thorn 
growth beneath the acacias ; 
dropped down beyond them 
into a sort of donga where the 
ground was open beneath tall 
trees; looked for his spoor in 
the loose sand at the bottom 
without success; climbed up 
the opposite bank; followed 
along the farther ridge parallel 
to the river for about half a 
mile, still seeing no sign of him, 
and we were just about to give 
it up as a bad job when he 
bounced up in the long grass 
thirty yards ahead of us and 
vanished in a flash. 

I was ready this time, but 
he never gave me a chance ! 

We raced after him, hoping 
to catch a glimpse of him 
farther on. We nearly overran 
him. He had circled back when 


out of sight in the direction 
from which he had come, with 
the idea, maybe, of rejoining 


his companion. Saa caught 
sight of him just inside a thorn 
thicket on the outside verge 
of the dense bush which grew 
along the river-banks. 

The sound of our approach 
attracted his attention; he 
stopped to look back. 

He was tail on and none too 
Visible, but it looked the like- 
liest chance I should get. I 
took hasty aim with the ‘470 
and fired. We heard the bullet 
strike, and saw the lion leap 
forward into the thicket of 
thorns. I fired the second 
barrel at a venture. It missed 
him. Hewas already out ofsight. 
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We approached that thicket 
with some caution. When close 
up we heard a deep groan. 
The sound seemed to come from 
some distance off—fifty yards 
or more—and from the very 
heart of that entanglement of 
thorns. 

How to get at him was the 
problem—a real nasty one too ! 
The thorns grew thick and ten 
to twelve feet high, their bran- 
ches interlacing. The grass be- 
neath was long, growing in big 
clumps, with spaces of hard 
bare ground between. We could 
find no blood spoor or mark 
of footprints: only a broken 
branch caused by my second 
shot. 

The absence of blood spoor 
might indicate an internal in- 
jury. I had little doubt the 
lion was badly hit, probably 
in the body—no mere limb 
wound would have fetched that 
groan. But there was nothing 
to prove him mortally hurt. 

There were a certain number 
of taller trees among the scrub. 
Saa climbed several industri- 
ously to try and get a sight of 
the lion. It was of no avail. 
The sound had come from the 
densest part of the thicket, 
into which it was impossible to 
see from above. Peering low 
down beneath the stems was 
equally useless—the high grass 
blocked all view. It was quite 
evident. that just so long as 
that lion chose to lie “‘ doggo,” 
he would remain invisible until 
we were right on top of him. 
We should have practically to 
kick him up. 

I have already complained 
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about a lion’s miraculous fac- 
ulty for concealment in cover 
which would barely hide a 
hare. The cover here would 
have concealed effectively a 
somnolent rhinoceros, and the 
only guidance we had to his 
whereabouts was a single groan 
—a most unreliable guide. A 
lion is notoriously a ventrilo- 
quist—we had had experience 
of that a short half-hour ago. 
There was nothing for it but 
to go ahead. I confess to 
some hesitation. A lion can 
spring from absolute immo- 
bility into the full speed of 
furious action with the sudden- 
ness and efficiency of a high- 
explosive shell. Whatever 


chance there was of forestalling 
his attack and getting a rifle 
to bear was handicapped con- 
siderably by the close-growing 
thorns. Going in amongst them 
after him, supposing he was 


still alive and uncrippled, was, 
in fact, without exaggeration, 
and, in the curt parlance of 
slang, “‘ asking for it.” 

But I wanted that lion. He 
had diddled me once. I was 
loath to lose him now. I plead 
guilty also to a hankering to 
pick up wounded game—what- 
ever it may be. 

Neither Saa nor Kazimoto 
showed the least hesitation. 
They were eager to go with me. 
Songoro was not present. A 
bad bout of malaria kept him 
in camp. I missed his eyesight 
now. I wanted every eye I 
could muster. Five porters 
who had accompanied me I 
sent to the top of the ridge 
to keep a look-out, should the 
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lion try to creep away beyond. 
They took up a position quite 
close to a climbable tree! Then 
Saa, Kazimoto, and I crept 
with infinite caution in amongst 
the thorns. 

I would not labour the strain 
and anxiety of the following 
hour. For myself I can only 
describe it as agonising. We 
did not have actually to crawl. 
But most of the time we could 
not walk upright on account 
of a maze of thorns. Every 
step we took opened up new 
little vistas between the thorn 
stems. Each new visible patch 
of ground had to be examined 
minutely, not only in front but 
to left and right as well. It 
was a desperately slow busi- 
ness as far as actual progress 
was concerned. But on such 
occasions time and distance 
are not. Every sense and 
faculty keyed up to the utmost 
stretch of attention abolish all 
consciousness of either. 

Every yard we advanced 
the thorns grew ever thicker 
and closer together. The heat 
was tremendous. Hardly a 
breath of air penetrated through 
the thorn branches, but the 
sun, climbing high in the 
heavens now, blazed through 
without a check. 

The strain of the incessant 
watchfulness began at length, 
I think, to tell on all of us. 
Certainly it did on me. If it 
affected Saa or Kazimoto at 
all, they hid it admirably. 
There was no ‘‘ say die ” about 
either of them. 

After another age of this 
work, I stopped for a moment 
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to rest. My mouth was as dry 
as a bone—the only dry thing 
about me. I was, in fact, 
rapidly reaching the end of my 
tether, and I noted that now 
upon the faces of Saa and 
Kazimoto also the sweat stood 
in great drops. 

“Tf we don’t find him soon 
we shall have to give him up,” 
I whispered to Saa; “we 
should have come on him long 
before now.” 

I think I have said that Saa 
was a philosopher. His answer 
proves it. 

“Tf you go on after you have 
given up all hope ’—Saa’s Eng- 
lish is good but broken: I 
translate for the sake of clarity 
—‘‘it is then that success will 
come,” and almost as he spoke 
he stretched out his hand for 
my glasses. He had seen some- 


thing ahead. He took a long 
“‘T think he is there,” 


look. 
he whispered, pointing cau- 
tiously to a patch of grass not 
more than twenty yards ahead 
of us. It was a tuft of the 
lion’s mane waving in the faint 
breeze which had attracted his 
attention. It matched to a 
shade the colour of the dead 
grass about it, but it waved 
differently, with a limp instead 
of a springy movement. That 
was enough for Saa’s trained 
eye. With the glasses I too 
could make it out. Cautiously 
we moved clear of overhanging 
branches. We could make out 
the lion’s head now. 

“TI think he is dead,” Saa 
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said. I could hear the relief 
in his voice. 

The grass still hid the lion’s 
body, but it was just possible 
to make out that he was lying 
flat on his side. Saa picked up 
a small rock. I covered the 
lion with my rifle. Thump! 
the rock landed full on the 
lion’s flank. He did not stir. 
Then Saa turned to me with 
outstretched hand. ** Good 
luck!” said Saa. Never was 
there a truer word! 

Kazimoto raised a shrill yell. 
The boys came running up, one 
of them bringing my water- 
bottle. And, heaven knows, I 
needed that drink, plain water, 
lukewarm, and tasting of water- 
bottle though it was ! 

Now from the place where 
we had last seen that lion to 
the place where we found him 
lying dead was a bare one 
hundred yards. I left camp 
that morning at about 5.30 
A.M. We found the two lions 
less than a quarter of an hour 
after that. We got up to this 
one for the second time not 
more than an hour later. I 
can safely say that it was 
before seven o’clock when I 
fired the shot. It was past 
nine o’clock when we found 
him dead. It had taken us, 
allowing, say, half an hour for 
preliminary investigation of the 
position, more than an hour 
and a half to traverse one 
hundred yards of bush! Lion- 
shooting is a “‘ pastime ”’ in the 
exact meaning of that word. 
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Now there is little doubt 
that, if I had been ready when 
we first found those two lions, 
I ought to have got them both. 
My failure was not bad luck ; 
it was, frankly, bad manage- 
ment. By all the rules, after 
such bungling, luck should have 
deserted me. On the contrary, 
it presented me ten days later 
with precisely the same kind 
of opportunity. 

At about 8 A.M. on 17th 
July I was sitting on a west- 
ward spur of a little double- 
topped hill called Twoinoini, 
admiring the view. 

Southward I could see the 
junction of the Tana and Thika}? 
rivers where my camp was, all 
the northern slopes of the 
Itanga hills, and beyond them 
the rounded top of Donyo 
Sabuk still enshrouded in the 
morning mists. Northwards 
stretched a wide undulating 
plain of open grass land, with 
rare patches of sparse bush in 
its lower levels. Beyond this 
plain I could trace the courses 
of the Thiba, the Nyamindi, 
and the Rupengazi rivers by 
their close jungles of tall tim- 
ber; farther still, Molinduku, 
a little hummock of hill, marked 
the situation of Embu. High 
over all and infinitely far away 
the great snow-patterned peak 
of Kenya stood pale and clear 
above encircling clouds in the 
cool light of the morning. 

The whole of my last ten 


days’ marching, almost as far 
as Meru, sixty miles or more 
away, lay before me like a 
map. 

While I was thus engaged, 
Saa came up to borrow my 
glasses. Saa has no apprecia- 
tion of natural beauties. He 
did not want to admire the 
view. A note of controlled 
eagerness in his voice told me 
there was something up. 

On the first undulation of 
the plain a herd of kongoni, 
alert and rigid, every head 
pointing one way, had attracted 
his attention. 

He searched with the glasses 
all the ground ahead of them. 
Looking in the same direction 
I saw emerge from a slight dip 
in the ground a long grey body, 
followed immediately by an- 
other. 

*“‘ There ! do you see them ? ”’ 
said Saa, handing me the glasses 
and pointing. “Lions! two 
of them!” 

As we watched they saun- 
tered leisurely past the herd of 
staring kongoni, heading for 
the open plain, maned lions 
both ! 

To follow them at once was 
chancy. We should lose sight 
of them the moment we got 
to the lower levels, and be 
unable to mark which way they 
went. There was a slightly 
higher spur of Twoinoini half 
a mile to the eastwards. In 
the direction the lions were 
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going they would probably pass 
not very far from the foot 
of it. 

I gave Saa my glasses, tell- 
ing him to go as fast as he 
could to the top of the spur to 
try and keep the lions in sight. 
They were not likely to go far 
at this late hour. Hereabouts, 
owing to much hunting, lions 
have become almost completely 
nocturnal. 

Saa could cover the ground 
at twice my speed. Eleven 
weeks of marching on rough 
country had worn my boots 
as thin aS paper. Twoinoini 
is a heap of piled-up broken 
rock as jagged as flint. I had 
to pick my way with some per- 
spicacity to avoid crippling 
myself for good. 

While Saa ran on, we kept a 
watch on the lions until they 
disappeared from view over a 
distant fold in the ground. Saa, 


from his new coign of vantage, 
would still be able, I thought, 


to keep them in sight. We 
walked across to where he was. 
We met him returning. 

Very shortly after he had 
reached the top of the ridge, 
he told us, he saw the two 
lions go through a small patch 
of bush beyond two tall trees, 
and lie down in the grass fifty 
yards or so the other side of it. 

Everything was now in our 
favour. The lions had cer- 
tainly no suspicion of our pres- 
ence, and there was little chance 
of their moving again. We had 
about two miles to go, and 
once we were down on plain 
level we should be completely 
out of the lions’ sight, even if 
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(and this was very unlikely) 
they were keeping a look-out. 

Now no matter what kind of 
game it is you have got 
‘“marked down” in front of 
you the approach to it is excit- 
ing enough. It is in all shoot- 
ing the one moment above all 
others. When the game hap- 
pens to be lions the excitement 
increases beyond all computa- 
tion. 


‘¢, , . the blood more stirs, 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare.” 


Our advance was easy, neces- 
sitating no intricacies of stalk- 
ing. The wind was steady and 
dead in our favour. We got 
to the second of the two tall 
trees which were our guide- 
posts without mishap. I left 
here the four porters I had 
brought out, and went on with 
only Saa, Kazimoto, and Son- 
goro to the little patch of bush 
beyond which the lions lay. 
On the left of it there was a 
big ant-hill of bare red earth. 
From behind this earthwork 
we examined intently the open 
ground ahead. 

Almost immediately I spotted 
the black tips of a lion’s ears 
just appearing above the long 
grass about seventy yards away. 
I am proud of this! It was 
the first occasion I had ever 
seen anything before Saa or 
one of my gun-bearers. As I 
looked, the lion’s ears slowly 
—almost imperceptibly—sank 
out of sight. We knew the 
other lion must be close by, 
but he remained discreetly hid, 
perhaps asleep. The one we 
had seen had almost certainly 
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seen us, and was now “lying 
low and saying nuffin.” 

I held a whispered con- 
sultation with Saa. This time 
I meant to have both lions. We 
arranged that Saa should give 
a low whistle while I stood 
ready to shoot. I knew to the 
exact blade of grass where 
the lion’s head lay hid. Any 
slight noise might suffice to 
make him show himself again. 

It came off beautifully. At 
Saa’s whistle up came his head, 
and at the same instant I fired. 
His head jerked back, and he 
collapsed into the grass again, 
apparently stone dead. 

At the sound of the shot the 
other lion jumped to his feet 
not ten yards to the left of his 
companion, and bounded off at 
full gallop, his tail whirling 
like a flail. 

In the direction he was going 
the ground rose slightly, and 
then dipped again towards a 
nullah three hundred yards 
distant. We could just see 
beyond the rise the tops of 
bushes growing there. I fired 
the other barrel of the °470 
at him and missed !—the bullet 
went right over him !—changed 
promptly to the ‘318, and just 
before he disappeared beyond 
the rising ground a hundred 
yards away, I got a shot into 
him somewhere amidships. It 
was a lucky shot. Except for 
the line of his back he was 
almost hidden, and he was 
going at a great pace. 

Saa, when he heard the bullet 
strike, jumped to the top of 
the ant-hill to see what hap- 
pened, and mark which way 
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the lion went. The lion spun 
round rapidly three or four 
times just like a puppy chasing 
its tail, trying to get at the 
place where the bullet stung 
him, and then, catching sight 
of Saa, charged straight in. 

Saa dropped off the ant-hill 
to my side. 

“He’s coming! He’s com- 
ing!” he said. ‘“‘ Look out!” 

Kazimoto put the °470 re- 
loaded into my hands, and 
proceeded methodically to put 
another cartridge into the ‘318 
magazine. Nothing rattles 
Kazimoto ! 

For a second or two the lion 
was invisible, hid by the inter- 
vening rise. It seemed an age 
before he topped it. I heard 
Kazimoto push home the bolt 
of the ‘318. Suddenly the lion 
bounded into full sight on the 
ridge top not more than sixty 
yards off, coming very fast. 
I had time to notice that he 
was for a moment puzzled. 
He expected, I think, to see 
Saa, who was now crouching 
out of sight behind the ant- 
hill at my side. The lion 
checked his pace perceptibly, 
and as he did so I fired. The 
shock of the blow knocked him 
sideways and clean off his feet, 
but in an instant he scrambled 
up into a sitting position. The 
shot had either broken his back 
or paralysed his hind quarters 
—struggle as he might he could 
not move,—and then with the 
second barrel of the °470 I 
missed him as he sat! 

But Kazimoto had the ‘318 
ready. A shot from it bowled 
him over, his forepaws fighting 
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the air. Again I fired and hit 
him, but the only result was 
to bring him almost to his feet 
again, his head over his shoulder 
trying to tear at the wound. 
Another shot floored him once 
more, and yet another seemed 
to finish him. But it is not 
wise to judge by appearance 
only. We waited ready. In 
about half a minute he again 
struggled almost to his feet, 
and it was only after two more 
shots from the heavy rifle that 
he went down finally defeated. 

Even then we could not be 
sure. Once right down the 
long grass hid him completely. 
I sat down on the ant-hill, and 
sent Songoro back to the porters 
to fetch my water-bottle. Ex- 
citement—or funk, if you prefer 
it; I will not quarrel over a 
definition—had given me a rag- 
ing thirst. Meanwhile Saa and 
Kazimoto counted empty cart- 
ridge-cases while I smoked a 
cigarette and watched them. 

I had fired eleven shots in 
all. Of these only one had 
been expended on the first 
lion. Of the remainder two 
were misses; all the rest, eight 
in number, had been used to 
lay the second lion low. That 
ought to be enough for any 
lion ! 

In a few moments Songoro 
returned with my water-bottle, 
a broad grin on his face. The 
porters, he told us, when they 
heard the battle raging, had 
discreetly retired up the only 
available tree—an acacia brist- 
ling with thorns,—which pro- 
vided limited accommodation 
only for four hefty men. Son- 
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goro wickedly told them that 
the lions were not dead yet; 
so they stayed where they were 
until the thorns persuaded them 
to disbelieve him. 

After a satisfying drink, we 
went to see what had happened 
to the first lion. Saa was con- 
vinced he was stone dead, hit 
either in the head or neck. 
The grass was long enough to 
hide him entirely until we were 
within fifteen yards. He ap- 
peared to be lying in a crouch- 
ing position, not stretched flat. 

I did not feel inclined just 
then for any more risks. I 
put a bullet into his shoulder. 
It was superfluous. Saa was 
right. My first shot had hit 
him fair between the eyes and 
smashed his brain-pan to bits. 

We then went across to the 
second lion. There was no 
doubt about him. The grass 
all round was trampled and 
torn up, and he was lying in 
the middle in a pool of blood 
with bullet-holes all over him. 
Truly a gallant beast ! 

I look back upon this day 
with particular pleasure. It 
was a hunt of extraordinary 
interest crowned with complete 
success. It made a fitting and 
satisfactory conclusion to a trip 
which had been throughout an 
almost unbroken sequence of 
good fortune. 

Saa summed it up very neatly. 
The African native has always 
a happy knack of saying with 
an enviable economy of words 
just the right and pleasant 
thing. Saa, highly intelligent 
and well educated—in many 
ways he was one of the most 
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capable men, white or black, 
whom I have ever met,—was 
a past-master. He did it in 
two words. After we had 
made sure that both lions were 
dead, while we went through 
the ritual handshake of mutual 
congratulation proper to the 
occasion, all Saa said was, 
“Seven lions!” But he said 
it in a voice of hushed wonder 
and of culminating triumph, 
as of one who, after long dili- 
gence, completes, unit by unit, 
a count of thousands. 

Five days later I was in 
Nairobi, my three-months’ jour- 
ney done. It was, as Gibbon 
says, “with a sober melan- 
choly ” that I bade farewell 
to Saa and Kazimoto and 
Songoro. To them, and es- 
pecially to Saa, my whole 
success was due. Without them 
I could have done nothing. 


They had shared with me all 
risks; they had stood by me 
staunchly upon every occasion. 
Admitting that this was their 
job, the work for which they 
were paid and paid well, they 


had earned, I think, some- 
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thing more than wages. To go 
up to a wounded lion is a 
dangerous business: it has 
always an element of uncer- 
tainty ; as often as not it is a 
fight to a finish. The part 
your native attendant or gun- 
bearer has to play must be 
nerve-racking. He has to stand 
by and look on. He depends 
for his safety not upon his 
own initiative, but solely upon 
the capability of his employer 
to keep his head and to shoot 
straight. If his master bungles 
it—always a possibility—the 
gun-bearer stands precisely the 
same chance as his master of 
being badly mauled. When 
you have found, as I had 
done in my then faithful 
companions, men who will face 
with you such a contingency 
unflinchingly and time after 
time (I believe they actually 
enjoyed it !), you can no longer 
include them in the category 
“hireling.” If there is any 
meaning left in a word too 
often loosely used and mis- 
applied, they have earned the 
right to be regarded as friends. 





ME, NAPOLKON BOURASSE. 


BY KENNETH MACNICHOL. 


Now this is a simple tale, 
said Réné Guizet. It is a story 
of a great love and a great 
sacrifice. I proceed to tell you 
of my good neighbour, Napo- 
léon Bourasse. 

The little journalist of ‘ Le 
Grand Bavard,’ being in funds 
at the moment, contrary to 
custom ordered the usual bock 
for us others who are to be 
found together nightly about 
the third table on the right in 
the Café Provengal. 

You speak, said one, like 
that unimaginative number who 
writes the announcements for 
the cinema. 

Exactly, replied Réné Guizet 
without malice. Why not? 
It is that kind of a tale. Only 
the cinema could produce such 
another history as this of Napo- 
léon Bourasse. I am tempted 
to further banality. Here is 
a moving story of human hopes 
and aspirations, of passion and 
folly—bah ! My Napoléon de- 
serves a better introduction, 
for his personality, mes amis, 
is unique. 

See him now as he was a 
year ago, a humble watch- 
maker, who laboured with in- 
finite patience at his bench, 
his head, adorned with scanty 
hair, bent low, glass screwed 
in his eye, fine hands moving 
with the utmost care as he did 
this and that to the compli- 
cated interiors of those watches 


which he had picked apart with 
his delicate instruments. He 
was employed by the great 
jewelry house of Croix et Cie. 
You know their splendid estab- 
lishment on the Grand Boule- 
vards? To that side of the 
business, however, Napoléon 
was a stranger. He worked in 
a back room on the third 
storey, where, from his win- 
dow, he looked out upon a 
black roof and the side of a 
brick wall. Croix et Cie valued 
his services at six hundred 
francs a month. He repaired 
the watches of their best*clients 
with almost miraculous accu- 
racy. The gain or loss of a 
second was more to him than 
gain or loss of fortune to many 
men. 

A dull, monotonous, unevent- 
ful existence? Not at all! 
One has yet to explain that 
this watchmaker had a dis- 
tinct resemblance to his name- 
sake, the great Napoléon. He 
was little; he had bandy legs. 
Into the wide deep sockets of 
his eyes the watchmaker’s eye- 
glass fitted perfectly. He in- 
variably wore a cloak, and, in 
moments of preoccupation, his 
hand slipped naturally between 
the buttons of a shabby waist- 
coat. With appearance, how- 
ever, the likeness ceased, al- 
though this was a fact he did 
not recognise. 

Napoléon Bourasse was a 
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meek little man. He feared 
the loss of his position and the 
sharp temper of his concierge. 
All women were as a race apart 
to him, strange creatures whose 
odd behaviour made him ex- 
ceedingly uneasy. Beyond all 
else he was mortally afraid of 
dogs. Any dog, large or small, 
fierce or cringing, filled him 
with nightmare terror alto- 
gether unreasonable. On occa- 
sion these various fears had 
power to make his manhood 
miserable. 

Do not yet, however, pity 
him. He had his dreams, and 
in his dreams he was Napoléon, 
who had no fear of either dogs 
or women, and might almost 
face the concierge without dis- 
may. Add to this that he was 
a constant reader of ‘ L’Hu- 
manité,’ a radical revolutionist 
who waited hopefully for the 
crash of worlds, an anticipated 
catastrophe in which he, Napo- 
léon Bourasse, expected to play 
an eventful and heroic part. 
Could a man with an inner life 
like that be dull? Impossible ! 
Against the screen of the blank 
brick wall] his mind wove visions 
of carnage and destruction truly 
terrible. He saw a new world 
arise on the ruins he would 
cast down, although, truth- 
fully, this second vision was 
less clear than the first. Work- 
ing at his bench so peacefully, 
he grasped his little tools as 
though each was a _ sword. 
From day to day he played 
this curious game, always imag- 
ining himself another Napoléon 
of the proletariat, a ruthless 
destroyer of republics and kings. 
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Dull? Not for an instant! 
Then, when he had finished his 
day’s work and was at home 
again—he inhabited a simply 
furnished room in the rue de 
l’Enclos near Montparnasse,— 
the game continued with re- 
newed interest. 

In that room the watch- 
maker had a companion no 
less bloodthirsty than himself, 
a green monster whom he called 
Coco, a great macaw with a 
strange and awful vocabulary, 
taught to him with great 
patience by Napoléon Bour- 
asse. To hear him shriek 
his version of ‘‘La Marseil- 
laise ’ was nothing less than 
something marvellous. The 
terrible cry—‘“‘ Aux armes, cito- 
yens !’—brought people to at- 
tention in the street, and de- 
lighted the heart of Napoléon 
Bourasse. 


‘“* Bon soir, mon petit Coco,” 
Napoléon would say in greet- 
ing to the bird. 

The parrot, 


his afternoon 
somnolence thus _ disturbed, 
would sleepily open an evil 
red eye. Then, ruffling every 
feather until he was but an 
angry green ball, he would 
cry out suddenly, ‘‘ C-a-a-arh ! 
Vive la mort!” or, perhaps, 
even more piercingly, “A bas 
les bourgeois!” Such endear- 
ing phrases fell like honey into 
the ears of Napoléon Bourasse. 

Hélas, mes amis, that a char- 
acter of such infinite possibility 
should presently, by a mere 
freak of chance, become an 
uninteresting nonentity. Six 
months ago, as duly noted in 
‘Le Grand Bavard,’ Napoléon 
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Bourasse, my neighbour, of 
7 rue de l]’Enclos, Montpar- 
nasse, won the second prize in 
the Government lottery, thus 
becoming possessed of a fortune 
of three hundred thousand 
francs. 

Imagine the change that this 
circumstance would work in 
him! He ceased to labour. 
He bought a frock-coat and 
a tall silk hat, and imagined 
that he looked more than ever 
like Napoléon Bonaparte. He 
could afford to spend his after- 
noons in the boulevard cafés. 
He did not quit his former 
residence, for there his com- 
fort was assured, aS he now 
obtained a certain amount of 
respect from the concierge, but 
he ceased to read ‘ L’Humanité.’ 
Naturally, he was no longer a 
revolutionist, for now that he 
was rich revolutionary opinions 
suddenly seemed illogical and 
absurd. EHnfin, in his days of 
obscurity he had been happy. 
Now he was wealthy, idle, and 
thoroughly miserable, the vic- 
tim of abominable fears. 

You see, mes amis, he was no 
longer master of his dreams. 
There were no dreams; no 
hope in the future; no com- 
fort in the past. When his 
gaze was limited by that blank 
brick wall he had looked 
through it and beyond it into 
infinity. Now, with the world 
open before him, there was 
nothing that he cared to see. 
He had been a master of time 
and space. Now time had 
ceased to have a meaning for 
him. There were no watches 
fo be adjusted with minute 
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precision, each one merrily tick- 
ing the seconds between the 
fleeting present and the red 
revolution which was to come ; 
between Napoléon Bourasse, 
that little man of nothing, and 
the great shadowy figure of 
the future, scourge of the bour- 
geois, who was to be Napoléon 
Bourasse. Quel malheur, mes 
amis! But figure it! Would 
it comfort you to know that 
all your life you had been 
foolish and happy, and now, 
grown wise and wealthy, you 
learned that life was but an 
empty shell ? 

Only the sans-culotte Coco, 
being but a stupid bird, had 
not changed his convictions, 
and was therefore ignorant and 
happy as he had always been. 
He had no wealth to lose. He 
was afraid neither of dogs nor 
women. He ate with appetite, 
drank when thirsty, mocked 
at the concierge, slept the long 
afternoons away, and, awaken- 
ing, cried with all his former 
vigour, “A bas les bourgeois ! ”’ 
This plain speaking was no 
longer so pleasing to Napoléon 
Bourasse. 

Messieurs, it is said that 
nature abhors a vacuum. Scien- 
tifically considering the lack of 
content in boundless space, the 
emptiness of many heads and 
my own pockets, one may, per- 
haps, doubt the truth of the 
old proverb. Life, however, 
must be filled with some affair 
of interest or existence ceases 
to be reasonable. So, mes amis, 
must something happen to 
Napoléon Bourasse. Alors, with 
nothing to do and nothing to 
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think about, he is strolling idly 
along the boulevard near Porte 
St Martin. He finds himself, 
without volition, looking into 
the dingy window of a book- 
seller’s shop. There is a board 
in the window on which is dis- 
played a number of little cards, 
each bearing a petite annonce 
—capital desired or to be loaned 
at sufficient. interest, maisons 
a& lower, a business in charcu- 
terie for sale, the advertisement 
of a hairdresser, and, incon- 
spicuous among the others, 
this :— 


** Widow, attractive, one 
hundred thousand francs, 
desires the acquaintance 
of a quiet companionable 
gentleman with some 
means; object, marriage 
if suited. Write...” 


Napoléon Bourasse had never 


thought of marriage. If he had 
considered the matter at all in 
happier days, it would have 
been his instant decision that 
the path of glory must be 


sought alone. Now there was 
no solitary bloodstained way 
of destiny ahead of him. The 
very thought of revolution and 
destruction, when he must him- 
self be one of the first victims, 
had become abhorrent to his 
every interest. Now, looking 
at that card on which an un- 
known woman admitted so 
frankly the universal desire of 
her sex, a devil of idleness put 
this thought into Napoléon’s 
head, ‘ Well, and why not ? ” 
He turned and walked hastily 
away, but the vacuum had 
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been filled. He had now an 
interest in life. The thought 
remained with him. 

* Widow, attractive, one hun- 
dred thousand franes .. .” 

Unreasonable to deny that 
one hundred thousand frances 
were an attraction! Certainly 
he, Napoléon Bourasse, an- 
swered perfectly to her descrip- 
tion. He was a very quiet 
gentleman; he owned a for- 
tune; he had every desire to 
be companionable. But mar- 
riage! He shied away from 
that idea as he would have fled 
in terror from any little snarl- 
ing dog. He had never been 
married, and he could discover 
no vivid curiosity in himself 
that would lead him unhappily 
in that direction. Dame! Was 
it not sufficient that he had 
intimate acquaintance with one 
woman, his concierge? True, 
that one was not attractive, 
nor, despite her constant im- 
positions, could she yet be 
possessed of a hundred thou- 
sand francs. What would be 
the appearance of this widow ? 
Women must exist who were 
altogether unlike the concierge, 
for they sometimes found men 
to marry them. Well, and 
why not ? 

The teasing thought pos- 
sessed and obsessed him. Why 
not? Nom du diable! A thou- 
sand reasons, then a thousand 
more! Was he not comfort- 
able? Was he not independ- 
ent? Could he not do exactly 
as he pleased? Need he con- 
sult any one concerning his 
least desire? No! Well, then? 
Nevertheless, not one of these 
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good reasons could rid his mind 
of the infernal question. Why 
not, indeed? After all, it was 
undeniably lonesome to be 
alone, and Coco had ceased to 
be amusing. One could but 
see if the widow was attractive. 
A hundred thousand frances are 
not found in a gutter every 
day. Nor need one marry only 
because one had looked at a 
notice on a board, nor even 
though one looked at a widow 
and found her unattractive, 
despite the virtue inseparable 
from a hundred thousand francs. 
Why not look? Or write, since 
that command was almost im- 
perative ? 

In the afflicted mind of Napo- 
léon Bourasse, the battle raged 
thus for almost a week. The 
persistence of curiosity fright- 
ened him. He avoided the 


vicinity of Porte St Martin, 
although the window of the 


bookseller’s shop held forth a 
magnetic fascination. Then, 
one morning, Napoléon Bour- 
asse awakened, incredibly re- 
lieved because an inspiration 
had come to him. 

“Tt has now been more than 
a week,” he thought. ‘‘ There 
are many men who wish to 
marry a dowry of a hundred 
thousand frances. I am free— 
she has certainly found a suitor 
by this time.” 

He walked out gaily after 
his little breakfast, and pro- 
ceeded boldly toward the Porte 
St Martin. 

_ The announcement was still 
mm the bookseller’s window. 
Napoléon Bourasse saw that 
in the first glance. All his 
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gaiety deserted him. With 
knees clacking together he went 
inside. 

“The widow,” he stammered 
to the buxom woman behind 
the counter. “‘ That one with 
a hundred thousand francs. 
The address .. .” 

He could say no more. 
Happily, he needed to say no 
more. The woman behind the 
counter was talkative. 

“A fine woman, monsieur, 
I can assure you! I myself 
saw her when she brought the 
petite annonce. And a hundred 
thousand! C’est quelquechose ! 
One like that has no difficulty 
to marry herself, bien sir. But 
this one—a sensible woman, 
monsieur, one could see that, 
—she, no coubt, with all that 
money would not take the first 
who came along. TYant mieux! 
She has a choice of the most 
various. There have been hun- 
dreds literally. One would ex- 
pect no less than that, n’est-ce 
pas? Le voila —Vadresse ! 
Now, if monsieur should be so 
fortunate as to please our 
client...” 

The discourse then ceased, 
for one wastes breath speaking 
into the air. Napoléon, with 
a bit of pasteboard clutched in 
his trembling fist, had gone 
from there. He did not cease 
walking rapidly until, two kilo- 
metres away, he fell into a seat 
before the Café de l’Opéra. 
There, where there were so 
many about him, he felt safe. 
He mopped his forehead with 
a huge handkerchief, ordered 
a sirop de cerise, and drank 
the insipid liquid gratefully, 
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feeling that he had escaped 
from a great peril. The card 
was damp from the moisture 
of his hand. The name, in 
purple ink, was blurred but 
legible— 


Mde. TérksE PERRON, 
49, rue du Coq, 
Paris, XI Iéme arrondissement. 


Napoléon Bourasse crammed 
the card into his pocket de- 
fiantly. “Bah!” he thought. 
“T am under no compulsion 
to write to her. Hundreds! 
I shall not be one of them, 
the beggars. Bold hussy, I 
have no need of her hundred 
thousand franes. She is pro- 
bably married to some fortune- 
hunter by this time. Tant pis 
pour elle! I am delivered of 
an embarrassment.” 

He ordered another sirop de 
ceriseé, looking on the world 
quite happily, although he was 
conscious of being bored again. 
He sat in the café until the 
evening. From time to time 
he looked at the address. 
Térése—after all, that was not 
an ugly name. 

Messieurs, I leave the ex- 
planation of his actions to a 
more competent psychologist. 
Why, after all this, should 
Napoléon Bourasse lock him- 
self in his little room that very 
evening, and there, fearful, hesi- 
tating, angry with himself, sit 
down to write his first letter 
to a woman, a stranger, this 
unknown Madame Perron? 
One can but say that fate 
was driving him. 

“Dear madame,” he wrote 
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in an uncertain hand, “I am 
quiet. I have three hundred 
thousand franes. I would be 
happy to meet you.” Having 
said so much, panic seized 
him, and he abruptly signed 
his name. 

All the next day he went 
about in a fever of impatience 
and despair. ‘‘ Why did I do 
it?” he asked himself. “I 
wonder if I shall hear from 
her?’ He answered himself 
hopefully, “It is improbable. 
If she is not married, at least 
it must be that arrangements 
have been made. That it 
should disturb me—c’est fou! 
Why did I go inside that shop ? 
Attractive ? She is, no doubt, 
less so than the concierge. No 
matter; she will not reply. 
Then this folly will be at an 
end. This is what comes of 
giving way to silly curiosity. 
Such weakness in me, Napo- 
léon Bourasse ! ”’ 

On the second day he re- 
ceived an answer. The con- 
cierge gave the envelope to 
him. It was of heavy creamy 
paper that exhaled a faint 
perfume. The concierge, not- 
ing the address in a pretty 
feminine hand, looked at her 
lodger in wonder and with 
some approval. Such a thing 
had not been known before. 
He improved, then, this sly 
Napoléon — Bourasse. He 
blushed, seized the envelope 
rudely, and fled up the steep 
stairs. His hands trembled as 
he opened the letter. 

‘“* Cher monsieur,”’ the temp- 
tress wrote. ‘‘ Your letter, 80 
simply expressive, interests me. 
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If you care to call, I shall be 
at home Thursday at four 
o’clock. Sincerely, Térése 
Perron.” 

Napoléon felt the net of cir- 
cumstance close tight about 
him. What had he said in 
that sacred letter that he sent ? 
Dame! He had said that he 
had three hundred thousand 
franes! Qw’il Gait béte! With- 
out doubt she interested herself 
in such a letter! She was not 
yet married. She wanted to 
be. She must be worse than 
the concierge if unable to buy 
a husband with a hundred 
thousand frances! She had ap- 
pointed the rendezvous. He 
was to be the victim of her 
schemes! The woman had al- 
ready taken unfair advantage 
—if left to him there should 
have been no meeting any- 
where. Napoléon was almost 
convinces of his own helpless- 
ness. As a man of honour, 
could he refuse to go? Nom 
dun chien! A thousand big 
and little dogs were less ter- 
rible than this predicament ! 
But no! Honour or no honour, 
this ended it. Bon Dieu! He 
could not, and he would not 
let any scheming woman lead 
him thus rudely by the nose. 

But certainly, mes amis, he 
did go. On Thursday, by ten 
o’clock, he was dressed with 
great care in his frock-coat and 
tall silk hat of ceremony. He 
assured himself that he was 
but going to the café. He did, 
indeed, walk nervously along 
the boulevard until he arrived 
at the Café Angleterre, where, 
from noon until three, he 
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watched the clock impatiently. 
He ate nothing, but he drank 
quantities of grenadine and sirop 
de cerise, sweet and cloying, 
which disturbed him sadly in 
his interior. At three o’clock 
he could contain himself no 
longer in his chair. Starting 
as reluctantly as one might go 
to an appointment with an 
executioner, he arrived, not 
more than five minutes late, 
at number forty-nine in the 
rue du Coq. 

A little maid in neat black 
opened the door for him. He 
could not run now. It was 
too late. She gave him not 
an instant for decision. 

““M. Bourasse, n’est-ce pas ? 
Enter, then. Madame expects 
you. She descends in a mo- 
ment if you will have the good- 
ness to wait here.” 

His feet stumbled over the 
carpet in entering the salon, a 
cheerful room with yellow hang- 
ings, where polished brasses 
reflected the golden light. The 
chairs, slightly worn with 
familiar use, were deep and 
comfortable. Only Napoléon 
Bourasse was neither cheerful 
nor comfortable in that room. 
He clutched his tall silk hat 
tightly in both hands, and sat 
miserably upright on the one 
chair that was narrow, straight- 
backed, and uncomfortable, be- 
cause that one was nearest to 
the door. 

*T hope she is old and 
ugly!” he thought viciously. 
“Then, happily, I shall be 
delivered from this impasse 
into which I have foolishly 
brought myself!” 
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He waited. An ormolu clock 
which decorated the mantel 
over the fireplace of blue and 
white tiles ticked off the sec- 
onds before doom _ entered 
through the open door. Then 
there was the sound of light 
footsteps on the stairs, the 
swish of a silken skirt in the 
hallway. Napoléon Bourasse 
started nervously. There was 
but one more moment of re- 
prieve. The voice of Madame 
Perron was rather pleasant 
when, in the hallway, she spoke 
to the maid. 

Mille diables! All hope ex- 
pired in the breast of Napo- 
léon Bourasse. She was not 
ugly! Even Napoléon, hoping 
for the worst, was aware of 
that. 

Messieurs, I, who know the 
lady, assure you that she is a 
woman of most pleasing count- 
enance on first acquaintance. 
She knew herself. She was 
attractive. She had chosen 
the word well. If one is per- 
mitted to guess, her years are 
no more than thirty-eight, and 
she carries them without em- 
barrassment. Her hair is dark ; 
her complexion very fair; she 
has good teeth; her eyes are 
brown and sparkling with good- 
humour ; her figure is plump, 
but delightful in contour. One 
might guess that she has also 
a temper which may be roused 
by opposition, but is seldom 
displayed, because she is a 
woman with that rare gift of 
common-sense. She needed it 
in dealing with Napoléon Bou- 
rasse. 

** Monsieur,” she said, ‘‘ I am 
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unpardonable.”” She smiled at 
him. “I have kept you wait- 
ing. Such was not my inten- 
tion, be assured.” 

He said nothing. He did, 
with great effort, raise him- 
self to his feet. She did not 
offer her hand, since the hands 
of her visitor were busy com- 
pleting the ruin of his hat. 
She saw that he was utterly 
miserable. 

“May I offer you a glass of 
wine ? ” she asked with charm- 
ing hospitality. 

Napoléon muttered an un- 
willing consent which had been 
refusal in his mind. Madame 
Perron, being a woman of tact 
and understanding, refused to 
see that her guest was any- 
thing but a gentleman of the 
world and perfectly at ease. 
She gave an order to the maid, 
drew a little table to the centre 
of the room, and arranged two 
chairs, either more comfortable 
than the one which Napoléon 
had occupied. 

“Consider, monsieur,” she 
said, “that you are chez vous. 
If you care to smoke while 
talking...” 

“TIT do not smoke,” 
Napoléon Bourasse. 

“That pleases me. So much 
the better then. You have 
thirst, I hope? Le voila—it 
arrives, the wine.” 

She took the tray from the 
hands of the little maid. There 
were biscuits and dainty cakes 
to tempt the appetite. Napo- 
léon, however, he had none. 
He felt that he was lost, sink- 
ing into a morass of feminine 
trickery as a drowning swimmer 
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sinks in the deep sea. He was 
trapped in the yielding soft- 
ness of that deep upholstered 
chair. The lady chattered 
amiably. 

“You like the wine? Me, 
I do not know much about such 
things, but my late husband, 
M. Perron, he was a bon 
gourmet who chose the best 
for himself and knew all the 
good marks. After all, that 
was his métier. Formerly we 
conducted an épicerie—every- 
thing of special quality, you 
understand, in a good quarter 
where, among the clients, there 
was no question of counting 
sous ; certainly they knew fine 
wine from vinegar. Will you 
not have a little cake? No? 
Then, another glass? Good! 
Ah, you too are a connoisseur, 
one sees. Little cakes with 
champagne, if one likes, but 
with many other wines they 
spoil the flavour, I have been 
told—but no woman under- 
stands such refinement of good 
taste. Now, if we were to 
speak about the affairs of the 
kitchen, for example, one has 
more knowledge. But monsieur 
will think that I flatter my- 
OF ices” 

Madame Perron continued 
to fill his glass. Napoléon 
drank automatically, for his 
mouth was dry as the inside 
of an oven. Also, while drink- 
ing, he was not obliged to talk. 
Presently—one is reminded that 
his usual beverage was sirop 
de cerise, and he had eaten 
nothing since the morning— 
the wine began to have an 
effect on him. There was a 
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certain relaxation, a feeling of 
wellbeing to which he was 
not indifferent. He found cour- 
age to utter a phrase from time 
to time. Madame was a charm- 
ing hostess. He began to feel 
that his courage in thus ven- 
turing was, perhaps, a credit 
to himself. 

Little by little conversation 
became possible. Napoléon, 
whose list of grievances was 
long, began telling this sym- 
pathetic woman about the dere- 
lictions of his concierge. She 
was rapacious. She refused to 
sweep the stairs. She had in- 
numerable relatives who created 
a disturbance at unseemly hours. 
How many times had it been 
necessary for him to hurry 
away to work while famished 
because his rolls and coffee 
were delayed! Happily, things 
went better now. ‘True, the 
woman ate money as though 
gold were cheese, but one had 
some comfort. It was some- 
thing that one could afford to 
pay, thanks to the lottery of 
the Government. 

There was no limit to ma- 
dame’s sympathy. Once, when 
she was newly married, she 
had known just such another 
concierge—une véritable type du 
cochon—who had almost ruined 
them with foul exactions. They 
had commenced housekeeping 
in a hatbox, as it were, only 
to escape from her. To have 
a home of one’s own, where 
one was mistress of the ser- 
vants—this was no more than 
sensible. 

Napoléon SBourasse agreed 
with her. 
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It must be two, however, to 
make such a home. It required 
a man in authority and a 
woman who knew how to get 
the best of the shopkeepers— 
as I should know well enough, 
declared madame. Had she 
not watched M. Perron, the 
épicier, pile up a tidy fortune, 
one sou on the other? So one 
learns what things should cost, 
said madame confidently. 

“ Vous avez raison, madame,” 
said Napoléon earnestly, as 
though he too had been en- 
gaged all his life in a battle 
with shopkeepers. “I do not 
like stingy people, but one is 
not young for ever, and to be 
old and poor is terrible.” 

** Also one must think of the 
loneliness,”’ said madame. 

“Yes,” answered Napoléon, 
nodding his head wisely, “ it 
cannot be pleasant to be lonely 
when old.” 

“ Then,” said madame, “‘ you 
will not think, monsieur, that 
I was wrong to permit my 
friend, the bon femme of the 
little shop, to put the petite 
annonce there in her window ? 
But I have been truly ashamed 
of it! Yet one cannot go run- 
ning about to find a companion 
who may be trusted and is 
worthy of respect. C’est bien 
difficile. Oh, some of the people 
I have seen! And how many 
have written that one would 
not care to see!” 

“* Hundreds,’’ answered Napo- 
léon Bourasse gravely. ‘‘ Sans 
doute! Perhaps the mention of 
a hundred thousand franes .. .” 

“‘T had been told that it was 
usual. Just the same, it would 
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have been better to make it 
less. Now I see that we are so 
much in sympathy, I can tell 
you, in confidence, there is 
really something more than 
that. I am sure it will make 
no difference to you.” 

“Not the least,” replied 
Napoléon grandiloquently. “I 
have enough. And what is 
fortune? Here to-day — to- 
morrow vanished. A _ noth- 
Riana’ 

** Nevertheless, to be guarded 
carefully,” said Madame Per- 
ron. ‘“‘ Not that I like a man 
who is niggardly. However, 
we understand each other: is 
it not so? Monsieur, will you 
have another glass of wine ? ” 

It was good wine. The chair 
was comfortable. The voice of 
Madame Perron was soothing. 
Her appearance was a pleasure 
to the eye. At six o’clock, 
then, Napoléon left the house 
at 49, rue du Coq, for all he 
could remember clearly to the 
contrary, the accepted fiancé 
of Madame Perron. That is, 
he had asked her to have dinner 
with him at a public restaurant 
on Friday. He would dine with 
her @ deux on Sunday, and they 
were to go to a café concert in 
the evening. So little Napo- 
léon knew of the etiquette 
governing an engagement! 
But, until he awakened the 
next morning, he thought very 
little about anything. 

Messieurs, now you may pity 
Napoléon Bourasse. Imagine, 
if you will, that awakening! 
He had a headache. He had 
more than that. As soon as 
he remembered what he had 
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done, he had an attack of 
nightmare terror that set every 
limb to trembling, while his 
heart thumped like a hammer 
against his ribs. 

“A bas les bourgeois!” 
shrieked Coco in greeting to 
the sun. 

“Silence!” yelled disgusted 
Napoléon. “Sale béte! Si- 
lence! Or I arise and wring 
thy accursed neck ! ” 

He felt better having thus 
exerted his authority. Think- 
ing about this problem more 
calmly, he arrived at a fixed 
decision. He would see Ma- 
dame Perron no later than that 
afternoon. He would drink no 
wine. He would tell her, at 
whatever cost, that while he 
truly admired and respected 
her, his affairs were greatly 
involved. It would be much 
longer than she would care to 
wait before he was free to 
devote himself to her. 

Then, after such desperate 
resolution, opportunity did not 
present itself. They drank no 
wine at dinner, because Ma- 
dame Perron declared that this 
wine of the restaurants was 
both poor and expensive. They 
talked of books, a conversa- 
tion that soon wearied them. 
Touching music, Napoléon’s 
ignorance was profound. They 
spoke of politics, and Napoléon 
contradicted every one of his 
previous opinions, talking non- 
Sense safely enough because 
Madame Perron knew little 
more than the name of the 
President of the Republic. Na- 
poléon, at the end of the even- 
ing, had the feeling that he 
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choked with honey while 
smothered in a feather bed. 

The dinner of Sunday was 
even less favourable to Napo- 
Iéon’s escape. One cannot po- 
litely refuse the heart and hand 
of a woman while eating stuffed 
fowl at her own table, nor can 
one speak of such a serious 
matter while listening to the 
artistes of a café concert. 

Three weeks, then, passed in 
agony for Napoléon Bourasse. 
Yet one must be just to Madame 
Perron. The hours of agony 
were those when Napoléon was 
alone. With madame, she had 
power to make him forget that, 
in the end, he must marry her. 
There was, as yet, no formal 
engagement, but one day, in 
passing, Napoléon saw that the 
petite annonce had been taken 
from the window of the shop 
near Porte St Martin. From 
this time forward he quivered 
like a rabbit in a snare. He 
was doomed. He had let it 
go too far, and was about to 
pay the penalty of irresolution. 
He was not surprised when, on 
the occasion of his next visit, 
madame spoke to him. 

“My friend,” she said, all 
sweetly serious, ‘we are not 
children. We can be frank 
with each other—is it not so? 
We march well together. Why 
should we waste our money, 
then? There is nothing gained 
by waiting that I can see.” 

Napoléon could offer no con- 
trary argument. 

“IT arrange my affairs,” he 
said without too much hesita- 
tion. ‘‘ Then, with all in order, 
then, we shall see.” 
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Merci a4 Dieu, the escape was 
a narrow one! No date was 
fixed. The condemned had 
been granted a reprieve. 

There could be, he decided, 
no further hesitation. At any 
time this terribly reasonable 
woman might name the day. 
The situation called for a 
prompt remedy. 

Messieurs, you will not blame 
Napoléon Bourasse. His in- 
tentions had never been matri- 
monial. As a friend, Madame 
Perron saved his life from 
being a weariness, but Napo- 
léon did not want a wife. He 
was no egoist. He considered 
his own limitations. He could 
not believe that nature had 
gifted him sufficiently to play 
the difficult réle of husband to 
a wife. 

He went, then, for the last 
time to the residence of Madame 
Perron. He had confirmed his 
resolution not without regret. 
Because he was parting from 
a friend whom he must betray, 
his feeling was enough sincere 
to give exactly the expression 
of sorrow that would lend con- 
viction to his speech. Madame 
Perron received him in the 
salon. She perceived imme- 
diately that something troubled 
him. 

“What is it, cher ami?” 
she cried at once. ‘“‘ You are 
sad! Tell me, for you know 
that you may tell me any- 
thing.” 

Napoléon Bourasse did not 
dare to look at her. 

“Oh, it is terrible!” he 
moaned with perfect sincerity. 
“But I must tell you! I have 
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arranged my affairs only too 
well indeed. Madame, it is 
certain that I am no business 
man. JBehold me, ruined! 
There is nothing—it follows 
that we must part.” 

“ Nothing ! ” 

“Not a sou! Enfin, I have 
lost everything ! ”’ 

“Ma pauwre!” That ery 
of sympathy was wrung from 
her. “What a great pity! 
You should have told me of 
your affairs before. We might 
have saved something ! ” 

“TI hoped to gain—a boule- 
versement on the Bourse .. .” 

How the nobility of the 
woman added courage to her 
sympathy! She approached 
Napoléon Bourasse. She laid 
a caressing arm across his 
shoulders. 

“But it makes nothing! I, 
too, have had losses recently. 
I meant to tell you. There is 
not much left. But, mon ami, 
all I have, although it is very 
little, belongs to you. We 
will start again. We will start 
together. With care it will 
not go badly. You have no 
idea what a manager I am.” 

What a position for Napoléon 
Bourasse ! 

“ T could not,’’ he stammered, 
“accept the sacrifice .. .” 

“Think nothing about it,” 
said madame with finality. “I 
accepted your attentions when 
you were rich. What, then, 
should I think of myself if I 
turned away from you when 
we are poor? No, cher ami, 
I will not have it so. Alors, 
the sooner we start to mend 
our fortunes, the sooner we 
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shall arrive somewhere. We 
can afford no costly ceremony, 
so there are no preparations to 
be made. We shall go quietly 
to the mairie on Saturday, take 
but two days in the country, 
and then, for the present, we 
can continue in my house. 
That is sensible—the plan 
pleases you ? ” 

Messieurs, it is not surpris- 
ing that she thought his dis- 
may was but embarrassment, 
and his hesitation no more 
than disinclination to accept 
her generosity. Tears of vexa- 
tion filled his eyes, which proved 
to Madame Perron that he was 
aman of sensibility who appre- 
ciated her goodness of char- 
acter aS he did her charms. 
Napoléon could do no less than 
vield. Now that the blow had 
fallen, he was less afraid than 
he had thought possible. The 
worst had happened; he was 
lost ; nothing could save him ; 
he was fatalistic in his despair. 
Beneath the knife of the execu- 
tioner, fear is a wasted emo- 
tion. Zant pis! There was 
even a certain comfort in the 
soothing touch of madame’s 
hands. 

They were married at mid- 
day, Saturday. Wednesday 
they returned to the house of 
Madame Bourasse. 

Now, messieurs, it becomes a 
painful obligation to introduce 
Fife. She was, mes amis, a 
demon, this Fifine. The play- 
fulness of youth she had long 
forgotten. She looked with no 
kindly eye upon the world. 
Her temper was as short as 
her stubby tail. She was a 
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poodle, crabbed and vicious 
with senile age, the especial 
favourite of Madame Bourasse. 
She hated Napoléon on first 
acquaintance, nor could it be 
said that he admired her. 

They met in the hall-way 
ten seconds after Napoléon, 
returning from the brief honey- 
moon laden with parcels, first 
opened the door of his new 
home. From the rear of the 
house came a patter of canine 
feet, then a succession of wheezy 
barks as this Fifine, a bundle of 
ill-nature covered with shaggy 
hair, appeared suddenly in the 
half-light of the entry. Seeing 
Napoléon, this hospitable Fifine 
arrested herself instantly. She 
snarled, showing an ugly assort- 
ment of broken yellow teeth. 

“Mon Dieu! <A dog!” 
gasped brave Napoléon, drop- 
ping all his parcels at the feet 
of Madame Bourasse. 

He retreated precipitately 
into the salon. Fifine followed. 
She snarled again. Napoléon 
mounted upon a chair. The 
chair teetered. Fifine, growl- 
ing, raised her paws to the 
chair. Napoléon, assured that 
in another instant the vile 
beast would sink her teeth in 
his quivering flesh, drew up one 
leg. The chair immediately 
toppled over. Napoléon, claw- 
ing at empty air which afforded 
no security, sat down heavily 
on this despicable Fifine. 

There was a howl of anguish 
and terror from Fifine, and 
from Napoléon a cry of horror 
wrung from his very soul. He 
arose even more quickly than 
he had fallen, and sprang to 
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refuge behind a sofa. Madame 
Bourasse, with a rush of petti- 
coats, gathered insulted Fifine 
into her arms. 

“* Ma pauvre—ma chére—my 
little cabbage,” she murmured 


endearingly. ‘But you are 
murdered! Oh, the wicked 
man!” 


“ Dirty beast!’ cried out- 
raged Napoléon. ‘Take it 
away! I beg of you, remove 
that cursed animal...” 

Madame granted to her hus- 
band one darting glance of 
anger and contempt. She raised 
up whining Fifine tenderly and 
departed from the room. Napo- 
léon, trembling, sat down on 
the sofa. 

““ Quel horreur !”’ he groaned 
in abject misery. ‘Now it 
begins! That I should have 
married a woman with a dog!” 

Madame Bourasse returned. 
She stood, hands on her hips, 
confronting this pale Napoléon. 

** Monsieur,” she said, “ you 
owe me an explanation of your 
behaviour.” 

“So ! ” cried Napoléon, justly 
indignant. ‘“‘ This, then, com- 
mences to be amusing! Why 
did you not tell me that you 
possessed that incredible dog ? ”’ 

“But why?” madame in- 
stantly defended. ‘“‘She is so 
sweet, ma petite Fifine. She 
has not been well, so I sent 
her to my sister in the country. 
Now she returns. What was 
there to tell? If you had 
spoken gently or given a pat 
of the;hand to her...” 

“That she might gnaw me! 
But yes, o’est admirable, with- 
out doubt ! ” 
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“As though she had ever 
bitten any one!” 

“Yet I have no desire she 
shall commence with me.” 
Napoléon was gradually re- 
covering. ‘‘ Madame,” he said 
coldly, “‘I tell you plainly 
that I do not like dogs. They 
are loathsome animals, and the 
sight of them offends me. I 
ask that you keep this one as 
distant from me as is pos- 
sible.” 

Messieurs, I shall not weary 
you with a reconstruction of 
the following argument. It 
ended, as such matrimonial 
controversies invariably must, 
in tears and tenderness, and 
with each contender holding 
mental reservations that permit 
no compromise. You will con- 
ceive, however, that no amount 
of argument could abolish either 
Napoléon’s childhood terror or 
the dog. Enough that Madame 
Bourasse banished Fifine to 
the kitchen, an arrangement 
in no way pleasing to Fifine. 

It was the second day when 
Napoléon, more at ease, de- 
cided to remove his chattels 
from his former residence. 
There was not much to re- 
move, but with his other pos- 
sessions, with some apprehen- 
sion, he brought unregenerate 
Coco in a cage. 

Madame Bourasse was not 
enthusiastic about this unex- 
pected addition to her family. 
If she said nothing it was be- 
cause she had a sense of justice. 
Since Napoléon endured Fifine, 
she must learn to tolerate Coco. 
One may believe that this task 
was difficult. Ooco was talka- 
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tive, but he had a limited 
vocabulary. His favourite 
phrase—‘“‘ A bas les bourgeois !”’ 
—was in itself an offence to 
every canon of respectability. 
How many nights did the 
good woman lie sleepless pon- 
dering on the mystery of that 
phrase ! Had she married, then, 
too hastily? Messieurs, con- 
sider it. She believed that she 
had married a pauper. Had 
she married an enemy of society 
as well? Her husband, indeed, 
seemed meek enough, quiet 
enough, a proper bourgeois, 
but then—where had he ac- 
quired that intolerable bird ? 
Here, truly, was an unhappy 
house. Napoléon crept about 
in deadly terror of Fifine. He 
was even more fearful that 
madame, seeing his fear, should 
think it cowardice. Poor Ma- 
dame Bourasse was suspicious 
of her husband. Momentarily 
she expected from him some 
dire act of violence confirming 
her dread that she had married 
one in whose secret heart there 
smouldered the red flame of 
anarchy. Fifine, confined to 
the kitchen, lamented unceas- 
ingly. Coco was not used to 
the prison of a cage. He grew 
morose and sullen. He no 
longer cried ‘‘ Auw armes, cito- 
yens |”? with ancient joy. Vici- 
ous thoughts ripened in his 
green head. The others in 
their unhappiness were inactive. 
Coco, with firmer purpose, 
strove against his bars. His 
energy finally met with its re- 
ward. Accidentally, one must 
believe, his hooked beak found 
the fastening of his cage. The 
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grated door fell open. Coco 
was free. 

It was unfortunate that only 
a few minutes later, Fifine, 
avoiding the watchful eyes of 
the kitchen-maid, should enter 
the salle & manger where Coco’s 
cage was hung between the 
windows. 

“A bas les bourgeois!” 
shrieked Coco in his best voice, 
a sense of recent injury strong 
within his breast. “Aux 
armes!” he cried, and de- 
scended on Fifine, a green cloud 
of vengeance with a victim 
ready beneath his beak and 
claws. 

Such screams! Such snarls! 
Such howls of anger, affright, 
and pain! A fountain of white 
hair and green feathers spouted 
suddenly into the air and fell 
on the carpet in a brilliant 
cascade. Fifine was valiant 
though taken by surprise. Coco, 
astonished by unexpected re- 
sistance, could not easily escape, 
for his claws were entangled in 
the poodle’s long hair. The 
contest raged furiously with 
advantage to neither warrior, 
and, as in most battles, both 
combatants suffered grievous 
injury. Coco lost more plum- 
age than he would ever grow 
again. Fifine began to have 
the appearance of an old moth- 
eaten rug. Between them they 
made a wreck of the dining- 
room. They roused the house- 
hold. Both eager to declare 
an armistice, they were at last 
separated by the combined 
efforts of Madame Bourasse, 
Napoléon, the cook, and two 
maids. Even so Coco had a 
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final nip at a plump finger 
attached to Madame Bourasse. 
Fifine attained her premier am- 
bition by a desperate sortie at 
Napoléon’s leg. Panic-stricken 
and pale, Napoléon was yet 
able to fasten chastened, ruffled 
Coco in his cage. Madame 
Bourasse, on the floor, clasped 
whimpering Fifine to her breast. 

“C'est trop!” she gasped. 
“* Mais oui, c’est bien trop!” 

“Tt is too much!” echoed 
Napoléon. “But yes, it is 
much too much! ” 

Each glared at the other. 
What more could they say? 
The heat of battle was suc- 
ceeded by coldness absolute. 
Madame with Fifine retreated to 
the kitchen. Napoléon looked 
with pity upon Coco, noted 
that the fastening of the cage 
was indeed secure, and de- 
parted forthwith to seek calm 
and quiet at a café. Could a 
man need more to convince 
him that his marriage was a 
total failure ? 

That coldness in the family 
of Bourasse continued beyond 
the breakfast-hour the next 
morning. Immediately after 
the petite déjeuner, Napoléon, 
dressed in his best, left the 
house again. He did not return 
until three in the afternoon. 
Waiting in the salon he called 
for the little maid. 

“Is madame in the house ? ” 
he asked when the girl an- 
swered. 

“But yes, monsieur,” she 
replied. 

“Send her to me,” 
Napoléon Bourasse. 

Madame came at once in 


said 
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had been weeping, but she 


greeted her husband quietly. 
Calm and stern was the counten- 
ance of Napoléon Bourasse. 
He began at once without any 
hesitation. 

**T consider,” he said, ‘‘ that 
we must arrive at an under- 
standing. It appears that we 
have made a mistake. I can 
no longer continue beneath the 
same roof with your Fifine.” 

Madame flushed scarlet. 

“That,” she said, ‘is what 
one might have expected.” 

““T am willing,” he said, “‘ to 
make the necessary arrange- 
ments to assure your comfort, 
but I can do no more.” 

“And I will not have it,” 
declared Madame Bourasse. “I 
assure you, I shall not need for 
anything. In any case, what 
could you do ? ” she asked dis- 
dainfully. ‘You came with 
nothing. Go, then, with what 
you brought ! ” 

“I came,” said Napoléon 
proudly, “‘ with three hundred 
thousand francs. That is a 
something. Happily, I can yet 
afford to buy my liberty.” 

“But you said . . .” gasped 
madame. 

“What I said makes noth- 
ing,” declared Napoléon. “ But 
as you have lost money, I re- 
store it. So, you shall have no 
complaint.” 

“Vet I do not need it,” 
madame persisted. ‘“I only 
said that so you would not 
think my fortune better than 
your own.” 

“IT insist, however,” said 
Napoléon stubbornly. ‘‘ There 
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is no question of money. The 
question is...” 

“Tf you mean Fifine,” ma- 
dame interrupted, “‘ you need 
not tell me about Fifine!” 
There were tears that trembled 
beneath her eyelids. “She bit 
you. It was enough. The 
little one grows old... her 
temper is not to be trusted 
... my poor Fifine. I have 
sent her again to the country 

. and you may keep your 


parrot...” 

* Jamais !”’ cried Napoléon 
Bourasse. “That accursed 
bird! He is rewarded. I sold 


the ruffian to-day. Why not? 
He is a brawler disturbing 


every one. And am I to be 
insulted all day long? ‘A bas 
les bourgeois!’ Bah! I tell 
you, he sickened me! What 


is the world without the bour- 
geoisie? ‘Aux armes!’ For 
what, I ask it ? Shall he shriek 
‘Vive la mort!’ for Napoléon 
Bourasse ? ”’ 

“ But then,” gasped madame, 
“that leaves but one question 
between us! That money ? 
Oh, why did you not tell all 
of the truth to me?” 

Messieurs, it was then that 
Napoléon had an inspiration. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, he drew 
himself erect. His hand slipped 
naturally between the buttons 
of his waistcoat. 

“Because I wanted only to 
be assured that it was not for 
money you married yourself 
to me.” 


Me, Napoléon Bourasse. 
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She swayed toward him. 

** Napoléon! ” she breathed, 
enraptured. ‘‘ My noble Napo- 
Iéon ! ” 

His arms reached out to 
her. 

*“* Térése, chérie!”’ he cried, 
astonished that he felt a great 
throb of joy. 

Yes, they are happy, de- 
clared Réné Guizet. One can 
be, easily, with four hundred 
thousand frances. With a small 
part of it one might be drowned 
in bock, while we must be con- 
tent with only another one. 
Have you, then, been some- 
what amused at my friend, 
Napoléon ? Now one does not 
laugh at him. Having but 
that once asserted himself, he 
rules all his household like a 
true autocrat. This pleases 
madame, who is thus convinced 
that her husband is equal to 
any emergency. 

It is true that he approached 
his marriage with some hesita- 
tion, but I ask you who are 
married—had you no doubts 
before your own wedding-day ? 
You need not answer. Did not 
Napoléon recently say to me, 
laughing, ‘“‘Why are you a 
bachelor, Réné Guizet? To 
be sure, the beginning is diffi- 
cult. The end, I assure you, 
with luck, is worth all of that. 
Even I had my fears, but, with 
courage, even marriage is pos- 
sible. See, now, how it goes 
well with me, Napoléon Bou- 
rasse,”” 
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SCOTT AND HIS BORDER. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


ENGLISH and Scots come con- 
tinually to my country and 
give their impressions of it: 
is there any reason why an 
Irishman should not retaliate ? 
English and Scots, for both 
are affected: my impressions 
are of the Border, which is in 
truth neither England nor Scot- 
land, but a monarchy of its 
own, a feudal State dominated 
by a dead monarch, Walter 
Scott. Since I could read, and 
probably before that, I was of 
his subjects; but I had to go 
to the Border to realise how 
extraordinary a hold is main- 
tained by the mere personality 
of this great man. Doubtless 
you cannot detach or separate 
the volume of his influence 
from that of Burns: but noth- 
ing will persuade me that Burns 
would ever have meant to the 
world what Burns does now 
mean, had not Scott, who was 
of the Border, brought Scot- 
land into Europe. Burns at 
his best was imperfectly ac- 
cessible to the English-speaking 
world outside of Scotland : even 
those of us, Ulster-bred, who 
are used to “ gar” and “ ken ” 
from childhood, need a vocab- 
ulary with him. But Scott 


wanted no vocabulary ; he was 
the perfect interpreter because 
he lived and died in the meet- 
ing-place of Scot and English- 
man, because both sides of the 
Border were in his blood and 





breeding. Yet to Scotland he 
belonged, and Scotland keeps 
her own with a seemly and 
beautiful piety. Never any 
man, I think, so survived in his 
place of burial. Abbotsford I 
had seen before this summer 
took me to the Border, but 
Abbotsford stands for what was 
weakest in Scott,—all in him 
that led his imitators to plaster 
&@ pseudo-medixval tower on to 
the stately Georgian house in 
which we guests on the Border 
were staying. But at Dry- 
burgh Scott is himself and all 
himself. I would not have 
believed that any memorial to 
any creature could so affect 
me. The beauty of the day 
helped no doubt—sun shining, 
clouds flying from the south- 
west over the view of the 
Tweed and Eildons and all the 
Border hills that he loved best. 
When we stopped on the bluff 
which overlooks that horse- 
shoe bend west of Dryburgh, a 
crowded charabanc came up, 
and the guide, talking like a 
gramophone to his party, was 
braying and facetious. But 
not all the charabancs from 
here to Cookopolis could de- 
stroy the beauty of that scene, 
nor the romance of its associa- 
tion. A hundred years ago 
the horses which drew Scott 
to the grave stopped when the 
hearse reached this point on 
its way from Abbotsford to 
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Only an under- 
standing people, for whom 
funeral rites have still a 
vital significance, would have 
thought to stay with the corpse 
where so often the spirit in- 
habiting that clay had taken 
its delight: it was absolutely 
the right gesture, and they do 
well, it is part of the Border’s 
piety, to preserve the memory 
of that gesture even through 
the mouth of braying guides. 

At Dryburgh there were, 
thank God, no charabancs: 
but there were pilgrims, there 
was every appearance of a 
place of pilgrimage. So far 
Scotland of the Border merits 
all the praise we others of 
Scott’s subjects can give it: 
but happiest of all was the 
choice of a tomb. Or was it 
choice? By what combina- 
tion of chances was there left 
of the exquisite abbey just 
that block of the side chapel, 
standing as if a sculptor had 
shaped it, so graceful that it 
seems a casket, so adorable in 
detail that its great height is 
dwarfed and grows homely as 
the genius of him who lies 
there? And what no sculptor, 
not the greatest, could have 
accomplished, Time working 
with Nature brings simply and 
easily to pass: every contour 
is blurred and liquid as the 
shapes of running water; it is 
simple and intricate as a bird’s 
hest. He who of all men most 
loved and valued the weather- 
ing and mellowing of Time had 
Time to put the last touches 
on his monument—which is 
not his only. There have been 


Dryburgh. 
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great men who cared not, and 
none else cares, how they were 
buried, for whom the burial- 
place has no significance: but 
Scott was too natural, too near 
the soil, to be of their number : 
and he lies as he would have 
desired, where the tie of family 
binds him. It is part of a 
miracle that no spot on earth 
could be a better centre for a 
people’s homage. They pay it, 
and, paying, continue to keep 
the impress of his personality. 
That is quite honestly how 
an Irishman visiting Scott’s 
tomb felt about Scott and 
Scott’s people: and this feel- 
ing, I think, it was that gave 
me the desire to see the Border. 
Ettrick and.}Yarrow I had 
visited with a man who could 
almost put a verse to every 
stone: I had thrown a fly in 
Tweed: this year I had cov- 
ered in a motor-car not a few 
miles of Border roads. Hermit- 
age, gaunt and strong, had 
given me some sense of Both- 
well’s lordship. But however 
it be with others, I cannot get 
the sense of a countryside from 
® motor-car, nor under any 
guidance but my own. 


The two of us, elder and 
younger generation, had made 
our little excursions on foot 
up the surrounding fells and 
hopes and laws; we had learnt 
that a high hill which in our 
country would be covered with 
heather was here deep to the 
top in grassy hummocks of 
bent; we had found so much 
grass all about us that it 
seemed no multitude of sheep 
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could ever cope with it. So 
green a country it was that it 
explained our first impression, 
as we came up Liddesdale from 
Carlisle on a day of heat haze. 
I did not know then it was 
Liddesdale, and only my eyes 
were concerned with that vision 
of a huge deep shell filled with 
green, all soft and pulpy, like 
a powdered pigment: so green 
that it reflected into the milky 
vapour above. Never in my 
life, not even in Ireland, have 
I seen a greenness so beautiful : 
perhaps because it was neither 
the sappy verdure of Ireland, 
nor the leaden colour that 
hangs over England in July: 
and it took on infinite modula- 
tions from the contours of that 
vast concave. Not one day 
in a thousand, I am sure, would 
you see that effect of still but 
not sultry heat repeated in 
those windswept dales: nor 
anywhere else that I have ever 
known would there be deep 
grass growing to so high a level. 
In Ireland such slopes would 
have been brown and purple 
and olive with heather: in 
the Lake country a thin green 
of close-cropped sward would 
have blended with silver-grey 
of rock. 

But such merely visual images 
are no use to a man who wants 
to know what heirs Dandie 
Dinmont has left to follow him. 
Something perhaps was told by 
the little war memorials that 
one met everywhere: I heard 
that in the shire where we 
stayed Conscription scarcely 
raised one man: they were 
all away already. I learnt 
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something too from the aspect 
of my host. Quarter of a 
century back, he and I first 
foregathered in another “ out- 
by ” country, far west in Mayo: 
but we had known each other 
mostly in London. It amused 
me much, and pleased me more, 
to see how, after all these years 
of a more than commonly 
complex London existence, the 
Border laird, blending with the 
oldtime Edinburgh lawyer, 
broke through unmistakable— 
the essential substratum emerg- 
ing like outcrop of rock on the 
hills. Yet it is a bad metaphor, 
for perhaps it was not the 
hardest in him that emerged: 
but certainly it was the most 
enduring. 

After all it is a great, thing 
for a man to belong some- 
where: to have a real root in 
the earth. Often to us from 
across the water, England seems 
a country where people lack 
this territorial and local char- 
acter: one misses the tang of 
the soil. But if any place in 
Europe keeps it, it should be 
Secott’s Border: and Scott, 
dead this hundred years, helps 
to keep it alive. 

It was this personality of 
the Border, this relation of 
land and people, that I wanted 
to feel, to come at somehow: 
and since the younger genera- 
tion was already clamouring 
for walks, I proposed to dis- 
card trains and motor-cars and 
foot it to Carlisle. I thank 
Providence always when I find 
some one who understands me, 
and the Borderer who said that 
the Waste of Bewcastle was 
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the place for us understood. 
So we got out maps and we 
borrowed a compass; for it 
was made plain to us that 
little assistance would be avail- 
able on the way. 

The day before our start we 
went up to Carter Fell to 
reconnoitre, and Providence, 
it would seem, had a mind to 
scare us, so fierce the wind 
blew up over the bent, driving 
cold rain into our faces: and 
from the vast top of the fell 
we could see how easily one’s 
way could be lost in that 
wilderness. All the Jed water- 
shed, running north, was plain 
below us: we could make out 
farther west where the Rule 
water, which also we knew 
from our way to Hermitage, 
had its beginnings on its sepa- 
rate path to the Teviot. Redes- 
dale lay clear enough also, 
running south-east: but for 
what lay due south and south- 
west, leading across ten miles 
of high upland to Falstone in 
the North Tyne valley, I could 
make out no contours, and 
plainly could not hope to, 
unless we pushed for an hour 
into the wind along that high 
waste saddle, whose haunting 
spirits' found a very suitable 
voice in the stone curlew that 
cried from their perch on hum- 
mocks or circled about, watch- 
ing us distrustfully. We learnt 
also how exceedingly bad going 
these fells can be: a very dif- 
ferent matter from the crisp 
grass of the Lake country, and 
worse to my thinking than any 
ordinary heather of an Irish 
mountain. So we turned back, 
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and I for my part was dis- 
inclined to face any such wilder- 
ness with a lady and a pack. 

But the young are deter- 
mined, so I applied myself 
resolutely to the map and dis- 
covered that in the twenty- 
five miles which divided us 
from our destination, Gilsland 
on the Roman Wall, there was 
one metalled road to be reached ; 
so that our last stage at least 
could be made on plain going. 
Also with the morning there 
came weather that would tempt 
the laziest, and our first stage 
was only ten miles from point 
to point. 

Our hosts sent us well down 
on to the Rede water below 
the Catcleuch reservoir that 
washes Newcastle of its grime : 
and from the road we got a 
good notion of the burn up 
which we had to start. Just 
in the dip where we crossed 
the Rede a man and his wife 
were working: we asked for 
counsel but could get none: 
Falstone might have been in 
Wales for all they had heard 
of it. We had no trodden track 
to hope for. It must have been 
three hours’ hard walking be- 
fore we set eyes on another 
human being: and within a 
very short time all trace of 
human habitation was lost to 
sight. 

Ireland is a wild country in 
many parts, and nowhere thick- 
ly peopled, but it is hard to 
find a point in it from which 
you cannot see a house. In 
the region we were travelling, 
far oftener than not there was 
no trace of man,—except here 
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and there a wire fence. Sheep 
were plentiful: but soon 
we put up blackcock, birds 
strange to us: and as we 
wound up the long valley lone- 
liness increased. Yet when we 
began to climb the fell which 
should lead us to Emblehope 
moor we saw with amazement 
the roofs and the hayricks of 
a strong farm. These people 
however had an _ intelligible 
way of access; a track, if only 
it seemed a bridle-track, led 
from them across the flank of 
the opposite fell to the road 
which we had left. No other 
house that we met was so well 
provided for a matter of fifteen 
miles. 

When we got out on the 
moor, I never saw more feature- 
less hills. Still, we could march 
by compass, and on that dry 
day of July we crossed places 
that certainly none could go 
on in winter: even as it was, 
a youth of bog-trotting came 
in very handy. It was a long 
tract of dead ground between 
the various water-sheds: one 
lugubrious little pool lay in the 
middle of it, holding water that 
did not know which way to 
get out. At last, however, we 
reached a ridge, below which 
was plainly the valley of a 
burn running south, and there- 
fore running to the Tyne. Be- 
yond it, echeloned out at dis- 
tances of a mile or more, were 
the first houses we had seen 
for hours: beyond them again 
was a long fell over which must 
be Falstone. It was not hard 
to pick up a foot-track at the 
bottom, leading across the burn 
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by a foot-bridge to the nearest 
of the houses, where I decided 
to verify my route. 

As we approached the build- 
ing, 1t looked extraordinarily 
grim and menacing. Slits in 
a wall suggested loopholes, but 
are the common device of that 
country to keep hay from 
heating. It felt like summon- 
ing a fortress, as we knocked 
at a solid well-closed entrance : 
none of the easy-gossiping half- 
doors we have in Ireland. The 
mistress of the house came to 
the door, oddly unlike what 
we expected: spectacled, thin- 
lipped, very trim, in no way 
weather-beaten: for all the 
world such a lady as might 
preside efficiently over a sea- 
side lodging. She gave us in- 
formation with entire civility 
and with entire lack of friend- 
liness or curiosity. In Ireland 
any such remote dwelling would 
have welcomed such strangers 
as possible bearers of news, as 
a diversion anyhow. This lady 
looked as if diversion were an 
unknown word. By her advice 
we went on to the next house 
to ask that the way might be 
pointed out from there. A 
rough cart-track, or rather the 
mark of wheels, ran across the 
valley. When it reached a 
burn and a footbridge, the 
wheels took to a ford. At the 
bottom between two little 
watercourses was an odd sort 
of shanty which we supposed 
to be a shepherd’s house, but 
to our surprise there was a trim 
little patch of flowers in the 
shelter of the surrounding walls. 
We climbed to the next house, 
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and here there was outward 
sign of life—a woman tending 
calves at the back: but she, 
instead of standing to see what 
manner of strange folk were 
approaching, disappeared in- 
doors. Where there are calves 
there is milk, and this time I 
decided on begging. Again 
we knocked at a closed door, 
and this time when it opened 
we had a glimpse of the trim- 
mest of kitchens where every- 
thing was polished till it glit- 
tered. We got what we begged, 
and, as I foresaw, were not 
allowed to pay for it: but you 
could hardly say we got @ 
welcome. Three or four years 
ago I remember going up to 
such another house in Ireland 
not quite so big, yet not so 
much simpler as to make hospi- 
tality more natural, and there, 
when I asked for leave to boil 


a kettle, every imaginable thing 


was heaped upon us. MHow- 
ever, we got our milk, and we 
got assurance that the cart- 
track which they used to Fal- 
stone would guide us. While 
we were speculating what man- 
ner of cart negotiated that 
going, one met us, coming back 
empty; not noticeably lighter 
than ordinary farm-carts, but 
broader between the wheels, so 
as to be less easily upset. Be- 
hind the carter came a boy 
leading a horse, making two 
wayfarers that we met in that 
day’s journey. We went on 
to where they had crossed the 
burn, and very soon it became 
@ problem to know which was 
track and which the untrodden 
bent. We were on what Scott, 
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writing more than a century 
ago of the same country in 
‘Guy Mannering,’ called the 
“blind road’”’—by which, he 
says, “I mean the track so 
lightly marked by the pas- 
sengers’ footsteps, that it can 
but be traced by a slight shade 
of verdure from the darker 
heath around it, and, being 
only visible to the eye at some 
distance, ceases to be distin- 
guished when the foot is actu- 
ally treading it.” Moreover, 
to my mind the track pointed 
too far east, making for Tarset, 
not Falstone, and we struck 
up to the third house of the 
valley. Here was a girl in the 
yard, of whom we asked our 
way, but she was @ stranger 
to the place, and we held on 
our course. In two minutes 
there were cries behind us, and 
an old lady came running after 
us—not to head us back but 
merely to encourage. Irish or 
Scotch, she could not have been 
friendlier to the stranger pass- 
ing, and we blessed her un- 
known name, and her kindness : 
but her English speech was the 
hardest to follow that I have 
met in these islands. 

Once over the top of the fell 
we had Falstone below us, a 
place of trains and two churches 
and reported to have two inns : 
the best inn as usual was near 
the church, and we could ask 
no better than the Blackcock 
looked. But disaster threat- 
ened: the maid said she must 
fetch her mistress, and her mis- 
tress when fetched said she had 
given up taking in guests, and 
gave us no hope of entertain- 
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ment elsewhere. We parleyed : 
she saw our plight, and it 
would have taken a harder 
heart to send the younger 
generation abroad on the world. 
Three or four other people 
arriving a few minutes later 
were promptly dismissed. They 
had a car, she explained. 

I wish to heaven it were 
likely or even possible in Ire- 
land to come upon an inn s0 
unprepared in so _ outlying 
a place (the butcher only 
called once a week, we had 
cause to learn), and to find 
rooms and beds so perfectly 
fit for the most exacting. The 
sheets might indeed, like those 
which Dandie Dinmont’s Ailie 
offered to her guest, have been 
“washed with the fairy well 
water and bleached on the 
bonny white gowans.”’ In any 
case they probably were “ bit- 


tled by Nelly and hersell,” if 
Nelly were the name of that 
household’s trim and friendly 
maid, who told us she was up 
at six every morning and liked 
to get her work done before 


the day was hot. They seem 
to keep no slatterns on the 
Border. Also, that inn, when 
once it decided to shelter us, 
made us fully welcome. Mis- 
tress, maid and man were as 
good people as I wish to meet. 
He was responsible for the 
well-kept little garden: she, 
no doubt, for the excellent jam 
that had certainly come out 
of it, as well as for the scones 
and other simple delights. We 
had talk with our host about 
the people up on the fell-land : 
their remoteness seemed as 
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strange to him as tous. “‘ They 
don’t want roads,” he said, 
“and seems as how they want 
to keep folks away.” I asked 
about the schooling of their 
children, and it was then I 
learnt the purpose of the little 
shanty with its garth of flowers. 
Since the new education laws 
came in, a schoolmistress rides 
up daily on a pony to teach 
in that building the children 
of the three households. But 
in the old days the work was 
done by dominies who travelled 
from house to house, staying 
longest where they got best 
entertainment. I gathered that 
drink was not unimportant in 
their eyes and that the same 
dominies were great old char- 
acters. I can well believe it, 
having known in Ireland the 
last of the hedge schoolmasters. 

Next morning we said fare- 
well to the Blackcock, to the 
charming old-fashioned blush- 
rose which bloomed by our 
window, and to an adorable 
family of Border terriers, dam 
and grandam, and dog-pup. 
Watching their play it was 
curious to see how these little 
dogs, so gentle and almost 
cringing with menfolk, have 
the fierce ways of wild things: 
the little mother would turn 
and snap at her parent, sudden 
and sharp as fox or otter. 

We crossed the bridge over 
the North Tyne, passed the 
rail, and struck up by direc- 
tion into a track that might 
almost be called a cart-road. 
Down it came a man walking : 
the third we had met since 
our departure from Redesdale. 
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We had the track for perhaps 
a couple of miles, and when 
it led up to the high fell a 
branch struck off to an out- 
lying farmhouse. On the top 
were still wheelmarks here and 
there, and perhaps we left 
them too soon for a footpath, 
or the semblance of one, going 
south. Anyhow we had fin- 
ished our second march period 
before we came down on the 
second burn which we must 
cross, and to a house on it. 
Here again we asked directions 
and we had the track leading 
distinct enough towards a farm 
marked on the map, by which 
we had intended passing. But 
Gilsland lay south, while the 
track ran west: and I asked 
about the going if we crossed 
the opposite fell. ‘‘ Wading in 
bogs and mosshags,” said the 
handsome woman who stood 
at the door with her family 
gathered behind her. How- 
ever she must have thought 
us equal to it, for she pointed 
to a clear landmark with a 
little crag—Whitehead. From 
there, she said, I would see my 
course, and about the “hay- 
pikes ” which showed on the 
skyline we ought to pick up a 
track: and it was no farther 
to there than to Hope House, 
and we would be “ tway mile ” 
nearer Gilsland. (Nowhere else 
have I heard that monosyllable 
rhyming to “‘play.”) So we 
faced at it: bog at the bottom, 
then deep hummocky bent, a 
weary length of slope. It was 
here that I began to realise 
how far this seemingly un- 
touched country is from its 
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state of nature: there are 
drains everywhere, big drains 
to jump, little drains to twist 
your foot in: but works that 
had no doubt doubled or trebled 
the grazing value. We had had 
all the bog-trotting we wanted 
when we reached the haypikes, 
which I stupidly enough had 
assumed must be carted up 
there. Mown bent all about 
the top showed me my error; 
but I could find no cart-track. 
What we did find was, of all 
inconceivable things, a mowing- 
machine. It had apparently 
flown there. Somewhere in its 
neighbourhood was a trace of 
wheels on the bent, but it led 
west; my map and my eyes 
assured me that in the valley 
below us a burn from the north- 
east met the Irthing water 
coming from the west, and that 
the joined streams went under 
Whitehead peak south towards 
Gilsland. But the crag was a 
plaguy long way off, and all 
that way looked like the worst 
of going: I hoped for a track 
to turn in that direction, to- 
wards a lone farm that stood 
there ; and I thought my com- 
panion had travelled more than 
enough over rough ground. As 
we walked I began to doubt 
my eyes: the moor and the 
crag seemed absolutely con- 
tinuous, no place at all where 
a stream could get through. By 
myself, I would have crossed 
the bog at a venture—and I 
should have been right; but 
for a couple of miles I con- 
cluded that I had grossly mis- 
read everything, maps and 
country. When at last we 
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reached the water, it was flow- 
ing east, not west, and must 
therefore somehow get through 
the hill. Later I understood 
that rock here lies very deep, 
and the Irthing and its tribu- 
tary burns cut amazingly deep 
and narrow gorges. But by 
this time we were on a clear 
track, which must lead to our 
road, and moreover to a house 
lying west with plantations 
about it, which was clearly the 
shooting-lodge that our host at 
the Blackcock had told me to 
make for. From that a road 
had been constructed: pro- 
bably the lodge was the reason 
for so novel a departure. Once 


on it, going wrong was impos- 
sible, and I did not want to 
risk entangling my damsel in 
a maze of mosshags. We must 
have lost most of the “ tway 
miles ”’ which our last guide 


had hoped to save us; _ but 
walking was now no excessive 
labour. All the same I was 
a little dashed to hear that 
there were eleven miles of the 
road. 

That was what we learnt at 
a little house near the lodge, 
where again we begged a glass 
of milk. Here in the valley 
were @ few fenced fields and 
mowers at work. There must 
have been three dwellings in 
sight at once there: rare crowd- 
ing for that country. Plainly 
the farmsteads house all the 
labour they employ: no herd’s 
house is to be seen, nothing 
but the few solid scattered 
farms: and when we got on 
to our road it lost no time in 
taking us out of sight of all 
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habitation. Yet we met hu- 
manity. From the slope of the 
fell a mounted man came to- 
wards us, riding across the 
bent, and that figure gave the 
landscape its true character. 
No place for wheels, no place 
really for foot travellers, it is 
all traversable for the mounted 
man who knows his way, and 
man there ought to be on horse- 
back. This also Scott of course 
knew and noted. ‘There is 
an odd prejudice in these hills 
in favour of riding,” he says. 
“Every farmer rides well and 
rides the whole day.” The 
custom has, so far as I could 
see, been somewhat disused : 
the cart—Dandie would have 
called it “a trindling kist of 
a thing ”’—replaces the saddle, 
and to-day the apparition of a 
rider carries one back to an 
older world, of which this road- 
less waste is @ survival. That 
roughly-dressed young man on 
his strong active horse—the 
type of Dandie’s Dumple— 
might have been any kind of 
mosstrooper at a distance: and 
as he approached and checked 
for a2 moment to look at us, 
while the wind blew the beast’s 
long tail about its quarters, 
man and horse made a wonder- 
ful group in that setting. 

We marched then steadily, 
noting how at each ford the 
burn’s bed was built or con- 
creted solid enough to take 
wheels—even a motor-car’s: 
and finally, at the point where 
Butterburn joins the Irthing, 
I had the discomfort of seeing 
that we could have shortened 
our road and found very pass- 
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able travelling at all events 
from Whitehead down. 

Our road was @ private affair : 
every mile or two, gates were 
closed across it: but its privacy 
was solitude. We had the 
world to ourselves up there, 
except only for the blackfaced 
sheep; and a beautiful world 
it was that day of sun and 
driving clouds. Ahead of us, 
running due south in blue re- 
ceding vista, was the valley of 
the South Tyne with Cold Fell 
closing it: nearer across the 
moorland strode the range of 
scarped hillocks which are 
known as the Nine Nicks: they 
might almost have been frag- 
ments of the Roman Wall which 
we were now approaching ; and 
away to the south-west we had 
in blue faint outline the group 
of the Lake mountains, Skid- 
daw and the rest. 


But the road turned west- 
ward, the wind blew, and blew 


hard, in our faces; we had 
been going since half-past nine, 
and it was now four, and I 
vowed that if the next house 
we met looked any way ac- 
cessible we would ask boldly 
for a cup of tea. 

Frankly, we were discouraged 
about the people who in their 
Wilderness so held the stranger 
at arms’-length : but one thing 
gave us confidence, or if the 
word be better, impudence to 
go begging. We had passed 
in our way some seven or eight 
houses all largely supplied with 
collies, as was natural: and 
out of perhaps a dozen dogs 
only one had made unfriendly 
demonstration ; the rest came 
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up and greeted us. We swung 
round a bend in the moor and 
there were actually two houses 
below us: houses by no means 
suited to our purpose, for, if 
you have to go begging, always 
choose the poorest door. What 
was worse, neither of them 
stood directly on the track as 
others had done: we had to 
make a definite deliberate in- 
vasion, and the nearest to us 
was the biggest and most for- 
midable. We advanced upon 
it; entered by a latched door 
which led into a square-built 
yard: no one there, we tried 
the other side and found our- 
selves in the enclosure of a 
small but delightful garden 
patch: its walks were barely 
two foot across, but they were 
flagged with hewn stone and 
beside the flagging grew white 
frises: roses clustered on the 
wall, the whole place was deep 
in vegetables and fruit-bushes. 
If these people are as nice as 
their garden, we said, we shall 
do. We knocked and there 
came to the door a little lady 
of middle age, having the same 
air of surprise which a knock 
produces in all these houses, 
and the same aspect of demure 
and close-sheltered indoor life. 
Her garden was not more as- 
tonishing upon that moor. We 
asked baldly and boldly if it 
would be indecent for us to 
beg a cup of tea. She hesitated 
perceptibly, decided, and this 
time we were asked indoors, 
to a parlour handsomely fur- 
nished: she set us down in it 
and disappeared: and then 
from the kitchen direction came 
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her mate—a great jovial bulk 
of a man, not very tall, but 
of huge girth. The calves of 
his stockinged legs, the thighs 
in his breeches, the enormous 
spread of his chest were all 
about double an ordinary well- 
grown size. On top was a 
darkish face, hugely amused 
at this invasion. We had said 
where we came from, and as 
he rolled in, plainly his first 
curiosity was to ascertain what 
took us that way. I said we 
wanted to see the Border and 
had been told Beweastle Waste 
was the best place to go and 
look at. The phrase is early 
Victorian, but none the less 
exact: all the curving lines 
of his countenance wreathed 
him with smiles. ‘“‘ To see how 


bad we were—that was it?” 
he said. My younger genera- 
tion hastened to give the Border 


testimonials of goodness. He 
implied rather than expressed 
that we were lucky to have 
made our way: so we ex- 
plained that we were not un- 
used to “‘ out-by ” places. Once 
we had said we came from 
Ireland, we took valuable rank 
as curiosities, and began to 
realise the sort of impression 
which our country has left 
upon the mind of an astonished 
but not admiring Europe. Mr 
de Valera, not a very formid- 
able figure in Ireland nowadays, 
seemed to be a bogy of large 
dimensions on the Border. 
Meantime tea was being as- 
sembled on the table, a tea of 
teas. Not in any house known 
to me could such provision 
have been produced for people 
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dropping from the blue. Who 
could count the variety of the 
cakes or expound their excel- 
lence? Only some remnants of 
decency stopped us from eating 
of each in turn. But if a grate- 
ful pen could commemorate 
anything, it should enshrine 
the recollection of a great 
round of perfect pastry lined 
with gooseberries—a dream of 
a tart. As for the tea, there 
are parts of Mayo where people 
allow themselves Indian tea 
of that excellence, but I do 
not meet it elsewhere. While 
we ate, drank and were com- 
forted, we conferred of many 
things, sheep and cattle (Irish 
cattle well known there), and 
how many acres to a sheep 
(fewer in Cheviot than in the 
blackface country): and as 
we conferred, I became aware 
that this little spectacled lady, 
in her Quakerish dress, had a 
complexion of shell pink with 
features of the most charming 
delicacy and finish, and would, 
if you took and burnt her 
spectacles and arrayed her 
somewhat differently, be notice- 
able anywhere for her looks: 
the queerest mate for this 
rollicking Dandie Dinmont, 
whom one could so easily imag- 
ine taking and giving clouts 
on the head when beset by 
landloupers on his way back 
from fair—and bringing his 
battered but undamaged pow 
to be patched and reproved 
after the collieshangie. Or, 
a century or two further back, 
I could see him going out, a 
harried man, to “bring the 
fraye,” ten miles afoot after 
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his driven kye. His name was 
one illustrious in Border min- 
strelsy : strange that he should 
never have heard of his name- 
sake’s ballad till a passing 
stranger told him of it. 

Of Gilsland I need record 
nothing except my tribute to 
the Orchard House, which has, 
it seems, been a hostelry for 
two centuries and a half and 
keeps an old-world friendliness : 
and to the rector, Mr Bird, 
whose guide-book told us how 
to see the vestiges of Rome in 
the camp of Birdoswald. As- 
tonishing people. There is their 
camp, there the line of their 
wall plain to be seen, straight 
across country yet skilfully 
using the natural features ; and 
if Agricola decided to push no 
farther northward, two days 
going through the waste lead 
me to believe that he chose his 
frontier well. All the lines of 
communication here run east 
and west. We had travelled 
twenty-five miles as the crow 
flies, and were neither crows 
nor aviators: so it had taken 
us nearly thirteen hours’ good 
travelling, even with a road to 
help for four hours, and through 
a drained country. At Fal- 
stone we crossed civilisation, 
running like a ribbon across it, 
east to west: at Gilsland we 
Struck it again, east to west. 
Some one in the hotel said to 
me we need not have taken so 
much trouble—a mile’s walk 
from Gilsland would have taken 
us where we could see no house. 
That is a very different kind 
of impression from what you 
get by plunging bodily into a 
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country for a couple of days, 
carrying your goods with you: 
and above all, it is not by such 
means that you will win your 
way inside of a Border home- 
stead. To do that as a stranger, 
you must either, I think, pre- 
sent yourself with a soft-voiced 
young woman passably fatigued: 
or else you must—and how 
many can manage it /—com- 
mand something of the magic 
which made “the Shirra”’ at 
home in every house from 
Liddesdale to Rede water and 
beyond. 

Gilsland marks, I think, the 
southern limit of Scott’s special 
domain. It was here that Guy 
Mannering was born: I paid 
my tributary visit to the tomb 
of Tib Mumps and to Mumps 
Ha: but I confess that here 
emotions did not come readily 
to command. [I could feel no 
aura of Meg Merrilees about the 
tidy little house, though it was 
there undoubtedly that Harry 
Bertram on his return first met 
Meg as well as Dandie. Yet 
Meg’s ghost may haunt it. 
The establishment would not 
indeed give me a drink in 
prohibited hours on Sunday— 
it was not equipped for any 
such uses ; but it told me how 
to get one. The drink was not 
Schnapps, it was in point of 
fact very innocent cider, but 
none the less acceptable, and 
it shall stay with my good 
memories of the Border. 

But above and beyond all 
I am grateful to those days 
for what I should have thought 
impossible: they have height- 
ened my pleasure in rereading 
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‘Guy Mannering.’ The local 
setting and the book reflect 
living rays on each other. What 
a benefactor that man was: 
what a stream of health-giving 
pleasure, which the simplest 
can enjoy, yet which only a 
lifetime of reading and experi- 
ence can make you taste fully. 
A visit to the Border has sent 
me back not only to Scott but 
to his sources: and when I 
take down Mr Henderson’s 
superb edition of the Min- 
strelsy, and set before me a 
map that is no longer a dead 
thing but a living guide, I can 
realise for the first time the 
whole picture of Jamie Telfer 
running on foot across moor and 
fell from the headwaters of 
Teviot to Stobs Ha’, where the 
Elliots denied him help, and 
then to Branksome, getting 
mounted by the way; from 


thence, the fraye going out up 
the converging burns and waters 
to the scattered houses, and 
the quick mounting of riders 
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to chase the Captain of Bew- 
castle as he drove his prey by 
blind roadsjtowards his strong- 
hold in the waste: the over- 
taking in that Liddesdale valley 
up which the train runs from 
Carlisle to Hawick, the bicker- 
ing fight between two parties 
of hardy men—and finally the 
upshot of it all when, at the 
cost of men slain and houses 
harried— 


‘* Instead of his ain ten milk kye 
Jamie Telfer has gotten thirty and 
three.” 


Fighting is romantic only when 
men fight about some small 
practical thing like that, in- 
stead of the abstract fate of 
unwieldy empires. I would 
back Jamie Telfer’s ballad to 
survive any poem of the Great 
War. And though Waterloo is 
romantic, compared with most 
great battles, can the monu- 
ment on the field of Waterloo 
hold its own for living interest 
against the tomb at Dryburgh ? 








THH KEEPING OF SWALLEY HOLE. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


WHEN Middleton sailed away 
from Swalley, he had found 
where the door to the Mogul 
Empire and all its rich trade 
was. He had pushed it open 
in defiance of the Portuguese, 
but had not remained to keep 
it open. Nor can he be fairly 
blamed for his apparent failures 
to complete his success. The 
Spice Islands, or at least the 
ports of Sumatra and Java, 
were his ultimate destination. 
His task was to fill his ships 
in that market with the finer 
spices, which would sell at 
home for remunerative sums. 
It was not his only, nor yet 
his chief, duty to dispose of 


English goods in the Red Sea 
and the Gulf of Cambaya, and 
take the produce of Arabia and 
of Hindustan in exchange. This 
simple transaction would not 


have sufficed to ‘‘ make his 
voyage,” as the old phrase 
ran—that is to say, it would 
not have given his honourable 
Masters of the Oompany in 
London the handsome margin 
of profit for which intelligent 
men of business did naturally 
look. India could then give 
only indigo and pepper—the 
coarser spices in short—and 
“gruff goods”? for our lead, 
ron, cloth, and sword-blades. 
Clover, mace, the finer spices, 
and the best aromatic gums 
Must be sought in the Indian 
Archipelago, and the case was 


somewhat complicated. Our 
cloths found no great sale at 
Achin or Bantam on the hot 
damp equator. But there was 
a brisk demand in those parts 
for goods from Gugerat. Sir 
Henry had hoped to obtain 
them at Swalley, and then to 
trade with them at Bantam. 
On the whole, he failed in so 
far as peaceful trade was con- 
cerned. 

The dishonesty and whims 
of the Mogul’s officers were not 
the only causes of his dis- 
appointment. Oourt intrigues 
at Agra or Ajmere, losses of 
favour and of place, had come 
in to spoil friendly business. 
While Middleton was actually 
at dinner with Muckarrab 
Khan, a letter had been de- 
livered to that officer. He 
opened it with every appear- 
ance of satisfaction; but as 
he read the geniality fled out 
of his manners, and was re- 
placed by a sulky reticence. 
The official communication had, 
in fact, informed him that he 
was dismissed from the vice- 
royalty of Oambaya, though 
not from the minor place of 
receiver of customs at Surat, 
and that another had taken 
his great office. Muckarrab, a 
Mogul official if there ever was 
one, had to take it out of some- 
body. It was the most obvi- 
ous course, in his opinion, to 
turn the hose on the English 
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traders, making the best use 
he could of the authority which 
still remained to him. Then 
began a story of wrangling 
and hair-splitting, of refusals 
and delay of payments, of un- 
mannerly return of goods ac- 
cepted, of general suspension 
of trade. Middleton, in a fog 
and a rage, laid about him. 
He gave these shifty Moguls a 
piece of his mind. He threat- 
ened, kidnapped, and held to 
ransom. At last they huddled 
up a species of compromise. 
Sir Henry went off unsatisfied, 
not scrupling to assert by the 
spoken and the written word 
that there was no good to be 
done at Surat, and with such 
people as these. 

The General did not sail at 
once for the islands. Indeed he 


was bound to secure the need- 
ful Gugerati fabrics before he 


could look for advantageous 
trade in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. As they could not be 
obtained in sufficient quantities 
by legitimate trade, he must 
find some other way, and there 
was a tempting course open to 
him. Had he not just reason 
for punishing the Turkish Agas 
at Aden and Jeddah and the 
Pasha at Senaa for their out- 
rages of last year? What 
better vengeance could he take 
than to blockade their ports, 
and so deprive them of their 
lucrative customs dues? In- 
cidentally the holding up of the 
native traders from Surat to 
the Red Sea would have a 
particular good consequence for 
him. Nothing could prevent 
him from taking what he needed 
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from them, and forcing them 
to accept his goods in exchange. 
It was no robbery. Sir Henry, 
in the deep indignation which 
glowed within him, saw a posi- 
tive virtue in the policy he 
had thought out and had dis- 
cussed with his lieutenant, Nich- 
olas Downton, with the factor, 
John Jourdain, and with Haw- 
kins, who, renouncing his first 
rash scheme to go home by 
way of Goa, was with him. 
Since these perverse Moguls 
would not trade reasonably 
with an honest Englishman 
who had come all that long 
way for their benefit, quite as 
much as for his own, they 
must and ought to be taught 
how to behave themselves. So 
to the Red Sea he went, and 
there he met Captain Saris, 
who was coming out as General 
of the eighth voyage. Saris, 
whom we will pronounce Say- 
ers, the form in which other 
members of his family wrote 
the name, was he who was to 
open the trade to Japan. To- 
gether they beat the Agas and 
the Pasha on the backs of the 
unhappy Gugeratis, and then 
sailed to their respective fates : 
Saris to open Japan, and reach 
home; Middleton to die at 
Bantam, where his great ship 
the Trades Increase was to be 
destroyed by fire; Hawkins to 
die on his way home ; Downton 
to return to England, come out 
again as General of another 
voyage, fight the last fight 
with the Portuguese at Swalley, 
and die at Bantam, where they 
buried him by the side of his 
old commander; Jourdain to 
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perish in battle with the Dutch 
at Patani eight years later in a 
mood of bulldog self-will—not 
great men any of them, not 
blameless, but all stout-hearted 
Englishmen, who unwittingly 
laid the foundations of the 
British Empire in India with 
their trading, fighting, and not 
without occasional plundering. 
Perhaps some day a learned 
society will collect the docu- 
ments which record the his- 
tory of the sixth voyage, in 
one volume, and will edit them 
becomingly. Main thread and 
lawful excursus taken together 
make an artistically complete 
story, and it ranges all along 
the great trade route of the 
East from the Red Sea to 
Japan. Is it not an ignoble 
thing that we who enjoy the 
inheritance they wrought and 
died to win can set up no 


worthy monument to the vali- 


ant Englishmen who, with 
Means as small as their hearts 
were high, led the way to the 
dominion of the Eastern Seas ? 

While Middleton and all who 
were with him in the Red Sea 
were scattered along the route 
from the Bab-el-Mandeb to 
Bantam in the pursuit of their 
adventures, the English had 
for a moment vanished from 
Surat. But they were soon 
to reappear, and this time they 
came to stay. On 1st Septem- 
ber 1612 two ships from Eng- 
land sighted the coast near 
Daman. They were the Dragon, 
once the property of the Earl 
of Cumberland, and then the 
flagship of James Lancaster, 
and the Hoseander. They had 
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sailed in February in company 
with the Solomon and the 
James, under command of the 
General, Thomas Best, who as a 
matter of course brought with 
him a staff of merchants and 
factors. One of them who 
was joined with him in the 
Commission was to exercise a 
real influence on the fortunes 
of the Company in India— 
Thomas Aldworth. The Solo- 
mon and James had parted 
at the Cape, being bound 
directly to the Archipelago. 
Best brought with him the due 
authority from the King to 
maintain discipline and punish 
offences. He was also, which 
likewise was a matter of course, 
strictly enjoined to do nothing 
to disturb the amity now hap- 
pily prevailing between His 
Majesty and other princes. But 
the King was not “ignorant of 
the emulation and envy which 
doth accompany the discovery 
of countries and trades, and 
of the quarrels and contentions 
which do many times fall out 
between the subjects of diverse 
princes when they meet the 
one with the other in foreign 
and far countries in prosecut- 
ing the course of their dis- 
coveries.”’ There was the pos- 
sibility that Best might be 
attacked. If so, he was free 
to defend himself, and if in 
such cases it were to happen 
that he took a prize, he was 
not to incur any danger from 
the pains and penalties of the 
law at home. A postscript or 
appendix was added to the 
commission. It empowered 
Best, “in our name and in 
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the behalf of our person, to 
treat of, conclude, and ratify 
with the said great King of 
the Moguls or any of his 
deputies to that purpose sent, 
and lawfully authorised, a firm 
and inviolable peace.” So 
though Best was but General 
of the Company, which sent 
out that voyage as it had done, 
and was to do, all others, “ at 
their adventures, costs, and 
charges for the honour of this 
our realm and for the increase 
and advancement of trade and 
merchandise,’’ he was also a 
king’s envoy. Aldworth, who 
was to succeed him in case of 
his death, a contingency al- 
ways to be provided for, was 
a Bristol man. He cannot have 
been young, for he had been 
sheriff. He was in fact already 
a man of standing. We see 
that Best did not come out 
merely to find what he could 
pick up, but on a definite 
mission—to gain a settled posi- 
tion at Surat by diplomatic 
action at the court of the 
Mogul. 

This was not the right way 
to go to work, as both King 
and Company, or rather, as 
the King, enlightened by the 
Company, found out later on. 
Whatever the relations of Best 
and of Aldworth might be to 
their own sovereign at home, 
in the eyes of the great Mogul 
they must needs appear as 
simply traders. It was un- 
likely that he would give them 
all the consideration they de- 
sired. One of the earlier Dutch 
commanders in the East, Ma- 
telief, complained that his 
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masters set him to do two in- 
compatible things at once— 
to trade and to fight. One 
half of his work was always 
getting in the way of the other. 
The Governor and Company 
of the merchants of London 
were no more considerate than 
the United Netherlands East 
India Chartered Oompany, or 
no better informed, in 1612. 
Second thoughts, aided by the 
teaching of events of that and 
the following year, taught them 
a better way. Jehanghir, who 
really had a valid excuse for 
thinking of himself as a mighty 
potentate, might not be pleased 
at being approached by a mere 
trader with a request for a 
treaty. It was even to be 
foreseen that he would be in- 
clined to suspect that a king 
whose person was represented 
by a merchant must be but a 
small prince. He looked to 
be dealt with by an ambassador 
in all the forms. The Company 
ended by coming to that con- 
clusion. Therefore it was that 
two years later Sir Thomas 
Roe came out, “at the adven- 
ture, costs, and charges” of 
the Company, but as Lord 
Ambassador from the King. 
In 1612 the task of making a 
treaty was entrusted to the 
merchant envoys. That they 
achieved so much as they did 
shows what sufficient men they 
were. The mixture of func- 
tions gives a peculiar and partly 
humorous flavour to their corre- 
spondence with the authorities 
at home. War and diplomacy 
are constantly jostling prosaic 
details of “lead at 7 ma. the 
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maund, quicksilver and ver- 
milion 300 ma. the maund, to 
be paid in goods fit for Achin, 
but our iron will not yield 
above 34 ma. the maund, which 
yet remaineth the greater part 
unsold.” Ma. 1s short for 
mamoody, a coin, and the 
maund was an ancient Oriental 
measure of very diverse weights. 

The Dragon and Hoseander 
had parted from their consorts 
at Table Bay on 28th June, 
and had come on to the coast 
of Cambaya by the Mozam- 
bique Channel. On their way 
they had given an example of 
the quarrels and contentions 
which were indeed usual among 
the subjects of all princes in 
far countries. When they were 
near the town of Mozambique, 
two Portuguese carracks had 
been sighted. Being, so Ald- 
worth and his fellow-merchants 


reported to the Company, de- 
sirous to speak to them, they 
had closed for that innocent 


purpose. The Portuguese offi- 
cer, who no doubt had his 
suspicions as to what the pur- 
port of the speaking would be, 
had fired a shot to warn them 
off. They replied, and other 
shots were exchanged. After 
Several compliments of this 
kind had passed, and the Hose- 
ander had fired fifteen times at 
the Portuguese admiral, who 
had retaliated, the English ves- 
sels sheered off. They had 
suffered no loss, but the report 
says that the Oompany’s ser- 
vants were told later on that 
three men had been killed in 
the carrack. A few days later 
the parties sighted one another 
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again, but this time they both 
kept their distance. This trif- 
ling episode shows that our 
officers, when in the far seas 
of the East (and for that 
matter even in the South At- 
lantic), interpreted the peace- 
ful orders of King James with 
a certain latitude. To sail 
into Mozambique roadstead, or 
to the bar of Goa, and there 
assail such carracks or galleons 
as might be found at anchor, 
would have been an undeniable 
act of aggression. But when 
ships met at sea it was not 
beyond the reach of a little 
ingenuity to arrange for an 
encounter which might be rep- 
resented to the Lords of the 
Council as having been a per- 
mitted exercise of the right of 
self-defence. The well-proved 
truth is that the Company’s 
captains very soon got into 
the habit of stopping any Portu- 
guese vessel they met at sea 
which was weaker than them- 
selves, and extorting blackmail 
from her. The wheel had come 
full round, and the Portuguese 
were fleeced by the intruders 
into their monopoly, just as 
they themselves had bullied 
the ‘‘ Moor” traders between 
the coast of Malabar and the 
Red Sea. In a very few years 
the Company’s men grew bolder, 
and then they helped the Per- 
sians to expel the Portuguese 
from Ormus. 

After this harmless brush, 
Best made a prosperous voyage, 
and sighted the land near 
Daman to the south of Surat. 
As he could not be sure what 
awaited him there, Mr Ald- 
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worth and another merchant, 
Mr Keridge (who also was a 
Thomas), were sent ahead to 
reconnoitre in the Hoseander. 
The Dragon followed cautiously. 
Then they anchored together. 
A boat came off on the 5th 
September, bringing “‘ one Jad- 
dowe,”’ a native who had found 
it to his advantage to serve the 
English as broker. Jaddowe 
handed them a note from Mid- 
dleton warning all English 
comers not to expect any trade 
at Surat, the natives being 
treacherous. Another and a 
longer letter had been left at 
Swalley. No attention could 
be paid to Sir Henry’s warn- 
ing. The orders of the Com- 
pany were explicit. But the 
note and the letter did mani- 
festly produce some impression 
on the mind of Best. He 


began at once to doubt, and 


to show a disposition to go 
away; and now it was that 
Thomas Aldworth came for- 
ward and showed himself 
more and more as the com- 
manding spirit. He was ill 
for more than a month after 
they reached their destination, 
but his whole bearing through- 
out, and the outspoken testi- 
mony of his brother merchants 
and factors, justify us in assert- 
ing with confidence that what- 
ever good was done was in- 
spired by him. He and Mr 
Paul Canning landed, and busi- 
ness arrangements were taken 
in hand. 

It must be candidly allowed 
that there was a good deal in 
the situation at Surat which 
was of a nature to disturb a 
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nervous man. Sir Henry Mid- 
dleton’s high-handed procedure 
in the Red Sea had damaged 
the interests of the native mer- 
chants not a little. There was 
a risk that they would retaliate 
by persuading the Mogul au- 
thorities to seize all English 
goods landed by this “ fleet,” 
and even the persons of Eng- 
lishmen who ventured among 
them. Best was to show be- 
fore the year was over that he 
would bear himself stoutly 
enough in the face of hazards 
so simple and so usual as mere 
shooting and being shot at. 
But many a man who can 
live under fire like a very 
salamander has been found to 
be positively timid in the face 
of impalpable perils—uncertain 
contingencies, possible bad con- 
sequences, — all we sum up 
briefly as ‘‘ responsibility.” 
Best does seem to have be- 
longed to that type. It is 
perfectly clear that Aldworth 
was of quite another char- 
acter. The wine was drawn, 
and he was not the man to 
shrink from drinking it be- 
cause it might perhaps be 
poisoned. He and others of 
his generation were not given 
to discoursing on the “ psy- 
chology”’ of the case. He 
states the facts and goes on. 
Yet he may be credited with 
having had insight enough to 
teach him that if Sir Henry 
Middleton had given the Surat 
people real cause for anger, he 
had also shown them that the 
English could be very dan- 
gerous when provoked. What- 
ever he thought, he ran the 
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risk, and the result showed 
that he was right. The strong 
position he occupied by being 
joined in commission with Best, 
and as being his appointed 
successor in case of death, 
enabled him to say “No” to 
his superior in rank on a 
proper occasion. 

When he landed and took 
up his quarters on shore, the 
“general murmuring ” among 
the native traders of Surat 
was very audible, but, so he 
and his colleagues Biddulph 
and Withington report to the 
Company, “‘ we found the peo- 
ple very reasonable, and the 
chiefs came unto our house 
desiring that this news might 
no way dismay us; and not- 
withstanding this injury done 
them by Sir Henry, we should 
find all honest respect from 
them unto us, and withal re- 
quested us to write home in 
their behalfs for restitution of 
their loss that way sustained, 
which we promised them to do.”’ 

Aldworth could no doubt 
guess that fear had its share 
in producing this reasonable 
behaviour; and what then ? 
“ The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.” So mer- 
chants and factors could settle 
down to selling and buying, 
to “covads ” and “mas ” and 
“maunds,” and ‘ commodities 
fit for Achin.” 

With these matters went the 
diplomacy, and the war was 
coming: as for the first it 
consisted in asking for, and 
getting, a permission to trade 
confirmed by the Mogul. Eng- 
lishmen were well aware at 
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home of what was meant by 
“having it under the Great 
Seal.”” They wanted a great 
seal at Surat. They were not 
as yet sufficiently familiar with 
the style of the Mogul’s chan- 
cery to be competent judges of 
what they did get, which was 
discovered in after times to be 
less than they had supposed. 
The ships had moved into 
Swalley on 10th October. On 
the 21st the petition of the 
English merchants, drawn up 
in thirteen articles, was sent 
to Jehanghir at Agra. The de- 
tails need not be given, for 
after all they amounted to just 
a request for what all traders 
would naturally desire—secur- 
ity, freedom to trade on the 
payment of moderate dues, 
and the like. One article had 
a good deal of the future in 
it—more assuredly than the 
petitioners, who were no pro- 
phets, could have known. They 
pointed out that as evildoers 
will obtrude themselves into 
the affairs of all mankind, 
there was a possibility that 
some Englishmen might offend. 
They hoped that the Company 
would not be called upon to 
answer for such sinners, whom 
it could not control. They 
were, one supposes, thinking 
of the disorders committed by 
the shipwrecked crew of the 
Ascension. A generation or 
two later other evildoers, sail- 
ing mostly from New England, 
were to come out to “ make 
their voyages” by cruising 
about ‘‘ Babs Key,” which is 
the island of Perim in the 
Bab-el-Mandeb, and there plun- 
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dering the Moor ships. Then 
the Company had to suffer for 
their outrages. For the present 
matters went on quietly on 
the whole. The main cause of 
anxiety was that no answer 
came till the very close of the 
year to their petition for the 
desired firman. 

Though the end of the diplo- 
macy, for the time being at 
least, overlapped their third 
business of war, it will breed no 
confusion to complete the story. 
The Portuguese, with whom 
the fighting was to be done, 
turned up in November. Best 
grew more and more nervous 
and fretful. He would have 
been off for the Archipelago 
if he could have had his way. 
But he could not. Aldworth 
believed that the firman would 
come, and was resolute not to 
move from Surat till he had 
exhausted every chance of ob- 
taining what he wanted. He 
had cause for confidence. The 
Viceroy of Cambaya, who had 
come to Surat from Ahmeda- 
bad, and the governor of the 
city were backing him up. Best 
could no doubt have sailed if 
he had been prepared to take 
the responsibility of leaving 
Aldworth, and the factors who 
stood by him, behind. They 
believed him to be capable of 
carrying them away if they 
put themselves in his power 
by going on board the Dragon. 
They were fixed not to allow 
him the opportunity, and they 
knew their man well enough 
to rely on it that he would not 
risk trouble for himself at 
home by deserting them. He 
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had his orders from King and 
Company to settle that treaty. 
It had been asked for in the 
latter half of October, and, 
allowing for slow communica- 
tion and the delays natural to 
important public affairs, there 
was no sufficient reason for 
assuming that it would never 
come because it was not de- 
livered by the end of Decem- 
ber. On the 27th Best, whose 
patience was worn out, or 
whose resolution had _ been 
brought to the sticking-point, 
called on Aldworth to come 
aboard the Dragon, renounce 
the hope of establishing a 
factory, and sail for Java. 
Aldworth said ‘“‘ No,” and re- 
fused to put his foot in the 
Dragon. There were words, 
as one would suppose, but in 
the middle came the desired 
permission to establish a fac- 
tory, duly authorised under 
“the Great Seal.” Best would 
not believe that it was what it 
professed to be. But Ald- 
worth had been assured by his 
native friends that it was, and 
he was resolute to assume that 
it was, and to act accordingly. 
He was so sure that he 
must have his way as to come 
aboard the Dragon. Best could 
not possibly now refuse to set 
up the factory. We may sus- 
pect that some tart conversa- 
tion went on in the great cabin. 
Whether or no, affairs were 
wound up as the merchants and 
factors desired, goods brought 
out had already been landed 
for sale or exchange, and more 
were added to them to com- 
plete the new factory’s stock. 
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Other goods acquired for ex- 
port to the islands were put 
into the ships. The factory, 
with Aldworth at its head, was 
left to push the trade of mer- 
chandise. Best sailed for the 
Archipelago. It was to be dis- 
covered in time that he had 
been accidentally right in doubt- 
ing whether the permission 
given them from Agra was all 
the merchants hoped it would 
be. A good deal of official 
distinction and division could 
be shown by authorities dis- 
posed to make play about the 
document. It was not an 
Imperial charter originating at 
the court, but a permission 
granted by a provincial gover- 
nor and endorsed by the Mogul. 
Therefore it was not valid out- 
side of the province, and could 
be revoked by a@ governor. 
This at least is what one 
gathers out of a haze of offi- 
cialities and formalities. But 
even if it was not a full-blooded 
frman, it served the turn. 
The English factory was estab- 
lished, and when Aldworth died 
in 1615 at his post, he could 
feel sure that the done would 
hot be undone, even if more 
remained to do before our 
settlement was technically sure. 
And death found the decisive 
resolute man at the post, be- 
cause he firmly refused to be 
turned out of it by another 
merchant who was appointed 
to supersede him by the Com- 
pany. 

The winning of the permis- 
sion and the copious arguing 
of the point between Aldworth 
and Best had been woven into 
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the fighting which went on in 
November and December. The 
share of the Mogul’s officers 
and the population of Surat 
was to be spectators of a second 
set-to between English and 
Portuguese. Middleton had 
shown that he could find a 
good anchorage in despite of 
the frigates of Dom Francisco 
de Sotomayor. In their greater 
days, or perhaps even now if 
the thing had been to do in 
the territory of a little coast 
rajah, the Portuguese might 
have seized Swalley in the 
absence of the English, and 
have run up a fort there. But 
they were growing weak, and 
the great Mogul was too big 
a man to be treated in such 
an off-hand fashicn. Mere fri- 
gates were not enough, but by 
sending big ships they might 
overpower the English, and 
that was the course which the 
Viceroy, Lourengo de Tavora, 
decided to take. His prepara- 
tions were noisy and public. 
Indeed, as the coast trade was 
active, concealment would have 
been difficult, even where secrets 
of State were less babbled about 
than they were, and are, all 
over the East. Early in No- 
vember Best was told by the 
factor, Paul Canning, that four 
galleons were getting ready to 
attack him. The galleons were 
decked vessels larger than the 
frigates, but much smaller than 
the huge carracks. Four to two 
seem long odds on paper, but 
Best, his officers, and his men 
had no need to feel nervous. 
The Dragon was certainly a 
stronger vessel than any of 
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them, and the Hoseander may 
well have been a match for 
the best galleon which sailed 
from Goa. And, then, they 
knew the quality of the enemy. 
The Portuguese were brave, 
but they were abominably ill- 
organised, full of dissensions 
between soldiers and sailors, 
and of jealousies and of “ dis- 
putes of buttons,” as the French 
have it. Their gunnery was 
poor, their guns light, their 
seamen few in proportion to 
the whole crew, and their prac- 
tice of filling their ships with 
gangs of negro and other slaves, 
who were told off to do all the 
heavy work, had a disastrous 
effect on their efficiency. There 
was no serious danger in steer- 
ing out to tackle the galleons 
when they did appear. If 
Best had not been hampered 
by the necessity for unloading 
and loading cargo at Swalley, 
or had not been unwilling to 
incur the anger of King James 
by being too aggressive, he 
might have given the Portu- 
guese a ruinous blow. He had 
only to fall on their “ c4filas,”’ 
caravans or convoys of small 
trading craft, which were going 
up and down the coast before 
his eyes. But he played the 
game set him, and waited to 
be attacked. 

When Sir Thomas Roe was 
commenting on these and some 
later events a few years after- 
wards, he made a remark which 
has been much repeated down 
to our own days. He said that 
the offensive is ever the more 
effective course to take in 
war, besides being the more 
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gallant. We will not stop to 
inquire whether, if this is al- 
ways true, the victory on the 
present occasion ought not to 
have fallen to the Portuguese, 
who were undeniably the as- 
sailants. Latet dolus in generali- 
bus is a maxim of the lawyers 
which ought to commend it- 
self to the common-sense of 
all mankind. As a matter of 
fact, Best did take the offen- 
sive. He stood out with the 
Dragon and Hoseander, and 
bore down so soon as they 
were within striking distance 
of him. It is not possible to 
give such an account of the 
engagements which took place 
at the end of November, were 
suspended, and then resumed 
at the end of December, as 
we would expect to be able 
to find of an action in our 
own times. They were fought 
among sands which have shifted 
greatly since 1612, and, without 
an accurate chart of the waters 
as they then were, precision is 
not to be hoped for; and none 
was made. Best, who was 
manifestly far better qualified 
to shine in a scrap than to 
take diplomatic responsibilities, 
saw that the enemy’s galleons 
and frigates were divided from 
one another among the sands. 
They were in fact hampered 
by their very numbers. Though 
the details cannot be made out 
quite clearly, the main lines of 
the affair present no diffi- 
culties. They can be followed 
in Purchas’s quotations from 
the journals of Best himself, 
and of Robert Boner, the 
sailing-master of the Dragon. 
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Even certain discrepancies in 
the dates given by the many 
who reported the action with 
more or less authority need not 
puzzle anybody. ‘The officers 
who fought are the best wit- 
nesses, and among them Boner 
is the most entitled to confi- 
dence. 

The Portuguese were sighted 
two leagues to the south on 
the 28th November. The 
Mogul’s officials could see that 
a fight was coming. As for 
keeping the peace between the 
quarrelsome foreigners, they 
could not even think of trying, 
since they had no naval force. 
Some sympathised with the 
Portuguese, most with the Eng- 
lish. The Shabunder (captain 
of the port of Surat), a friend, 
as they judged, to Portugal, 
came aboard the Dragon to 
have a look round. Boner 
was sure that he could not 
have been encouraged by what 
he saw. That by the way is a 
spark of evidence that the 
Dragon was really a bigger 
vessel than any of the gal- 
leons. Her crew were full of 
confidence. Next day, at two 
in the afternoon (the time 
would be chosen because the 
tide suited), Best stood out 
in the Dragon, and steered for 
the ‘“ Vice-Admiral” of the 
Portuguese—that is to say, 
the second biggest of their 
ships, which happened to be 
nearest to him. She was driven 
back on the support of the 
others. The long-boat towed 
by the Dragon was sunk, but 
the ship was hardly injured by 
the Portuguese fire. The en- 
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counter took place just before 
sundown, and when darkness 
came on both the opponents 
anchored. Next day, the 30th 
November, the clash was hotter. 
The Hoseander, which had been 
astern on the previous day, 
now joined in. In their rather 
summary way, Best and Boner 
record that three of the four 
galleons were driven ashore, 
or rather on to a bank. What 
really happened was probably 
this: that the Portuguese, be- 
ing the smaller vessels, fought 
shy, and fired to dismast, keep- 
ing on the banks during the 
flood and full tide. Best, 
limited by the deeper draught 
of the Dragon, could not ven- 
ture to close with them lest 
he should himself get aground 
on the tail of a bank when the 
tide turned. The Portuguese 
were left high and dry at the 
ebb. The Hoseander, a smaller 
craft, could venture to go 
nearer. She engaged one of 
the stranded Portuguese, and 
suffered some loss. Her boat- 
swain was killed, but the dam- 
age done to her was trifling. 
The Dragon was anchored 
for the night. Next morning, 
the 1st December, she was got 
under way, but the Portuguese 
had not wasted their time. 
They had been helped by their 
frigates, which could venture 
into shallow water. Before the 
Dragon could get near them 
they had been floated off. 
And now, having gone to them 
twice, we looked to have the 
compliment repaid. But the 
Portuguese would not come on. 
Allowing for a natural disposi- 
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tion on the part of our witnesses 
to make the most of their 
victory, it is easy enough to 
estimate the real character of 
the events next following. The 
Portuguese, who knew the 
waters better than our sailors 
could as yet, simply dodged 
about in the channels, taking 
good care to keep a bank 
between them and the Dragon. 
They must have been con- 
vinced that she could knock 
any of them out. Their gun- 
nery was deplorable, and though 
we are told of the number of 
their guns, and that the pieces 
were good, it is certain that 
they were small. Therefore 
they fought shy, manouvring 
not to be brought to close 
action. Best could not ven- 


ture to strand the Dragon, and 
the action died down, till the 
Portuguese went off to their 


fortress at Diu. They had 
shot away so much of their 
gunpowder that they had to 
renew their supplies, and Best 
followed till he was on the 
coast of Kathiawar. 

It had not, we see, been a 
very desperate affair. But it 
was really all the more to our 
advantage just because it had 
not. While the swarm of Portu- 
guese small, and very small, 
craft were dodging among the 
banks, and we were playing 
the game of long bowls with 
the artillery of the time, which 
had but short range, the Mogul’s 
officers had been looking on. 
A body of his soldiers was 
engaged at the time in rooting 
out some rascals who had 
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entrenched themselves on the 
Kathiawar coast with intent 
to come out “for to rob and to 
steal.” From their camp on 
the beach and the sandy hil- 
locks, the Mogul’s officers could 
see that the Portuguese were 
manifestly getting the worst 
of it, and were confessing that 
they were the weaker by shirk- 
ing and going off. Now that 
was “for thoughts ” to Jehan- 
ghir’s officers. Here were these 
Portuguese, who had tyrannised 
and extorted blackmail along 
that coast for more than a 
hundred years, being trounced 
by another and a_ visibly 
stronger seafarer than them- 
selves. The deduction to be 
made from these premises would 
have been perfectly obvious to 
much less astute persons than 
the Moguls were. It was plain 
that these English were men 
whose friendship it would be 
desirable to cultivate. The 
Mogul’s General did come to 
that conclusion, and acted on 
it. A desperate encounter, in 
which the English had been vic- 
torious, but had also been seri- 
ously damaged, would assuredly 
have impressed him far less. He 
made effusive advances to Best. 
The Company’s General ac- 
cepted an invitation to dinner 
in the camp. After hesitating 
a good deal, and insisting on 
securities for his safe return, 
Best paid the visit. All went 
off with feasting, compliments, 
and an exchange of presents. 
“‘ He presented me,” says Best, 
“with a horse and furniture, 
and two Agra girdles; and I 
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presented him a vest of Stam- 
mell, two Peeces, two Bottles 
of Aquavit, and a knife.” 

All was not quite over. The 
Portuguese, having renewed 
their supplies at Diu, did 
return to threaten Best at his 
anchorage on the coast of 
Kathiawar. ‘There followed a 
repetition of what had already 
happened —long bowls and 
dodgings among shallows, the 
Portuguese going off and mak- 
ing a running fight of it, the 
English following, but not show- 
ing the offensive spirit Roe 
admired to a very eminent 
degree. For that we must not 
blame Best. After all, he had 
to complete that voyage for 
fine spices to the islands. As 


Matelief the Dutchman justly 
remarked, it is hard to fight 
and trade at one and the same 
time, and also do both thor- 
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oughly. And Best knew that 
in the eyes of the Company 
the trading was the more im- 
portant purpose of the two. 
So when he approached the 
sands where the Ascension had 
been wrecked, he gave up the 
pursuit. 

None the less the essential 
was done, and when two years 
later the Portuguese tried to 
drive Nicholas Downton from 
the waters of Surat, they only 
brought a repetition of the 
same lesson on themselves. We 
held our ground. In their 
anger they tried to terrorise 
the Moguls by seizing one of 
the big Surat ships which car- 
ried the pilgrims to the Red 
Sea. They only provoked the 
power of the Empire, and con- 
vinced the natives more and 
more that the English might 
be valuable friends. 
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WITH A DONKEY ACROSS SOUTHERN SPAIN. 


BY JAN GORDON (AND CORA J. GORDON). 


xi. 


EARLY rising didn’t suit the 
ostler’s temperament, and he 
was in a rough mood, but we 
were determined to get away 
from the bugs and the dirt 
of the posada, and from the 
uncomfortable spickness of the 
Almerian youth. So dawn re- 
leased Colonel Geraldine from 
his dungeon, and the first flat 
rays of the rising sun dis- 
covered us sitting before the 
hospitable café eating the first 
bunuelos of the plump dame’s 
manufacture. The host ad- 
mired the Colonel’s appearance, 
and told us that we would have 
been lodged more comfortably 
at this house, that he had clean 
bedrooms, and would have 
found a place in which to 
shelter both donkey and cart. 
He then offered us a parting 
glass of anisado apiece. With 
“* Vaya con Dios” from him and 
from the woman, and with a 
‘Good morneeng, good bee ”’ 
from the small student of 
English, we started off once 
more. 

We were leaving Almeria 
alone. Antonio, who had prom- 
ised to come with us during 
the first days, but had been 
unable to keep his rendezvous 
at Lorca, had once more post- 
poned his pleasure. That un- 
lucky factory of images and 
plush-covered toilet-boxes was 


engrossing his attention too 
closely. He wrote to say that 
he could not get away at this 
exact moment. Did I say that 
he wrote? No; he had it 
written for him. In spite of 
Antonio’s growing commercial 
position in the city of Murcia. 
I suspect that he does not read 
easily, and that he writes with 
the greatest difficulty, if at 
all. He had it written that he 
regretted a thousand times that 
business was still detaining him. 
Still, so much the better, he 
added; he would join us at 
Granada for our walk to Malaga, 
and would be enabled by this 
postponement to bring Cle- 
mente the sculptor with hin. 
He then added a paragraph of 
elaborately - worded musings 
about the joy of the nights 
on the open road, imaginings 
which had no relation to the 
practical facts so far revealed 
to us. 

The way out of Almeria was 
more picturesque than the way 
in, the houses of the old port 
having conserved the natural 
aspect of a Mediterranean fishing 
village; but we did not halt to 
admire the scenery, for we were 
uncertain about the distance 
we were to travel. The nearest 
place marked upon the map 
was Adra, forty-seven kilo- 
metres away, but we had been 
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told that there was a village 
splitting the distance, though 
how far that village was we 
could not learn. Since on the 
map the road bordered the 
sea-coast for some while, we 
had hoped for level going, but 
this was vain. The coast came 
down to the sea in cliffs, and 
the road soared and descended 
in a very trying fashion. Ger- 
aldine had been a pack donkey, 
as we have said, and, in spite 
of eight days’ practice, could 
not get used to the manner in 
which the cart ran upon his 
heels going downhill. Uphill 
he went sturdily enough, but 
down he put foot before 
foot with an exasperating care- 
fulness. The ups and downs 
of the road tried him sorely. 
This road is marked on the 
map as a good road, but if this 
was a good road, we quaked 
in viewing a stretch between 
El Pozuelo and Albunol yet 
to come, which was denoted 
“badly kept.” Here the dust 
and sand was a full foot deep, 
into which the big travelling 
carts had ploughed two fur- 
rows to a harder bottom. Our 
small cart, narrower by far in 
gauge, could only take advan- 
tage of one rut, the other wheel 
sinking into the sand, and I 
was forced to set my shoulder 
against the back of the cart 
and push with all my weight. 
This work was not pleasant 
on a shadeless road with the 
sun rapidly climbing the sky 
behind. The dust poured from 
the spokes like water from a 
waterwheel, surrounding us with 
4 halo of floating grit, which 
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tasted unpleasantly on the 
tongue. 

We climbed higher and yet 
higher above the sea, skirting 
precipices. We had hoped that 
on our seaside trip we might 
bathe, but there was little 
chance here. Now and again 
in coves deep-set beneath us 
we saw small communities of 
fisher-folk spreading long nets 
over the beach, or dragging 
the high-stemmed boats from 
the water by means of a|wind- 
lass. In Valencia they drag 
the boats up by means of 
oxen. After twelve kilometres 
or so we left the coast; the 
surface was now better, and 
we began a long slow climb 
over a road which traversed 
almost in a straight line a 
cape called Las Norias, about 
thirty kilometres wide. To 
our left the country sloped 
gradually towards the sea; to 
our right were ridges of moun- 
tains which culminated in the 
Sierra de Gador, one of the 
outliers to the east of the 
Sierra Nevada. The day was 
calm, but produced for us a 
very curious phenomenon. 

To the left the whole low 
land of Las Norias lay green 
and gold under the morning 
sun; to our right the foothills 
of the Sierra de Gador were 
covered by a shadow over 
which prune-coloured clouds 
hung, moving in fantastic cir- 
cles under the impulse of some 
upper wind unfelt by us. The 
road was a dividing-line across 
which neither sun nor shadow 
made much intrusion. The 
rumbling of thunder was heard, 
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the flash of lightning illumined 
the edges of the clouds. The 
storm dragged its veils of dingy 
crépe through the ravines and 
over the crests to our right. 
To our left no view could have 
appeared more remote from 
disturbance. On the one hand, 
every line was twisted and tor- 
tured ; on the other, the whole 
drawing of the landscape, the 
calm horizon of the sea, the 
flat gently undulating plains 
expressed an apotheosis of 
peace. And the two held thus 
apart. During the whole of 
our walk, some thirty kilo- 
metres, the storm on the one 
side, the sun on the other, 
kept their places like two 
antagonists, each fearing to 
attack. 

But the storm in the Sierra 
de Gador was to have an 
effect upon us, nevertheless. 
We were going cheerfully along 
between lines of olive-trees, 
but coming to a rapid torrent, 
pouring across the road, were 
stopped dead. It is often the 
economical habit of the Spanish 
road-makers to pass intermit- 
tent torrents in this way across, 
instead of beneath, the road. 
The water hurtled down from 
the mountains, carrying with 
it a rumbling chorus of stones 
and rocks, which leapt over 
the edge of the road, for it was 
embanked on one side. We 
were about to enter the edge 
of the torrent to test its real 
force and depth—for these 
things often are deceptive,— 
but a small child who was near 
tending some animals came 
running up in haste. 
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“Do not try; do not try. 
You will be swept away and 
drowned,” she cried out in a 
warning voice. 

** But,” we answered, “‘ how 
long will this water run ? ” 

“Oh,” she replied, shrugging 
her thin shoulders, “‘ one hour, 
two hours, three hours, that 
depends. Quién sabe?” 

It was lucky enough that 
we had left Almeria with the 
dawn. We had not yet lunched, 
and although it was still full 
early for our meal, we loosed 
Geraldine, sat ourselves down 
on a pile of stones, and con- 
sumed our bread, eggs, and 
the rest. The Colonel, as usual, 
made his dessert off the orange- 
peel. 

But time went by heavily. 
We would have used our sketch- 
books, but there was nothing 
to draw; the spot was singu- 
larly unpicturesque. A man 
with a horse came to the other 
edge of the torrent, but did 
not attempt to cross. After 
a while it seemed to us that the 
rush of water was diminishing. 
We would have been glad to 
move, for the air was not 
hot, the sky having been over- 
cast since some while and de- 
prived of sun, for all that we 
were in the June of Southern 
Spain. 

When we got up to experi- 
ment with the flood we per- 
ceived on the far side of the 
road a family of boys surround- 
ing a girl mounted on a donkey. 
It approached the man with 
the horse and consulted with 
him. The group accompanied 
by the man on the horse began 
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to move towards the mountains, 
over a species of hummocky 
marsh, or rather a flat which 
might have been marsh during 
the winter. The boys entered 
the torrent at a point, and 
there led over the girl on the 
donkey and the man with the 
horse. They came towards us. 
As they approached we per- 
ceived that these were no 
boys, but three very thick-set 
and powerful grotesque-looking 
dwarfs. We asked these strange 
people if it would be possible 
to cross with the donkey and 
cart where they had crossed. 
“Tf we show you the way,” 


‘said one of the dwarfs. 


We hurriedly harnessed Ger- 
aldine into the cart, and then, 
heaving and steadying over 
the lumpy ground which threat- 
ened at every moment to over- 
set the cart, we gained the ford. 
Jo mounted within, one of the 
dwarfs seized the reins, two 
others bent themselves to the 
wheel-spokes, I thrust from the 
back. And so with a heave, 
splashing, urging, lifting, hal- 
looing, through the torrent 
we went. We shook the hands 
of the dwarfs with gratitude. 
They splashed back across the 
arroyo to the girl who, holding 
a red flower between her lips, 
still seated on the donkey, was 
awaiting them on the other 
bank. The water, which was 
a8 deep as the calves of my 
legs, rose to above their knees. 
With a wave of farewell they 
set out again on their road; 
and as they went the three 
strange little men grouped about 
the girl perching on the donkey 
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could well have illustrated some 
incident reshaped from Grimm’s 
old fairy tales. 

These dwarfs, now receding 
with their maiden, had been 
born, unfortunately for them, 
a few centuries too late. Who 
knows that, but for a slip of a 
couple of centuries, they might 
have been the favourites of 
kings, portrayed by a Velas- 
quez? We no longer can al- 
low the grotesque or the mal- 
formed to seem amusing to us. 
Where we would pity we must 
forbid the object of pity to 
mine profit or delight. In 
Spain they are not yet so 
conventionally tender-hearted. 
They can laugh at a grotesque 
as long as the grotesque en- 
joys being laughed at. There 
is a dancer in Madrid, the 
jolliest fellow you ever could 
meet. He had suffered some 
accident and had lost the lower 
part of his legs, but, nothing 
daunted, he had clapped huge 
boots, back to front, upon 
what remained of his shins, 
and had learned to dance anew 
with the most grotesque of 
caperings. Wasn’t it old Dan 
Leno in ‘The Waiter’ who 
used to say that so much 
running about had worn off 
his feet, and that he had had 
the bottoms of his legs turned 
up to make new ones? With 
this man the statement was 
literally true. But he brought 
so much jollity to bear on 
his misfortune and enjoyed 
his dancing so keenly that 
true sympathy would have 
encouraged him to dance his 
full. He came to England, 
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but the spectacle of this man 
rising above such a misfortune 
so shocked a number of sensi- 
tive spectators—mostly richer 
women, probably decorated with 
aigrettes torn from the living 
bird and furs worn from trapped 
animals—that he was debarred 
from performing again. For 
my part, I see no objection to 
enjoying the grotesque in this 
life, even though that grotesque 
is portrayed in our fellow-men, 
provided that the grotesque 
himself can join with, profit by, 
or keep his vanity warm in the 
enjoyment: indeed, if we could 
only come to realise how gro- 
tesque are we ourselves, we 
might be enabled to lighten 
this terrible burden of serious- 
ness which is so hampering to 
humanity. 

We arrived back on to the 
road without accident and re- 
sumed our plodding way. Late 
in the afternoon, as we were 
wondering where we would find 
a village, we caught up with a 
man who was going slowly 
along the road. We said good- 
day to him, and he walked 
along with us, asking the usual 
introductory questions, which 
we tried to satisfy. We then 
spoke of the flood which we 
had just crossed, and he an- 
swered that the late rains had 
done much damage to the 
olive-trees. He added, how- 
ever, that Murcia had suffered 
a heavy catastrophe from the 
overflowing of the canal and 
of the river; much of the 
town had been under water, 
he said; many trees had been 
washed bodily away, and whole 
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gardens devastated by the 
floods. 

We insinuated a question 
about the distance to a village 
and the prospects of a lodging 
for the night, to which he 
answered that the village was 
but a kilometre or so off, that 
he was himself going to it, and 
that he would introduce us to 
a posada, “‘ a special place,’’ he 
added, “‘ and clean, not as are 
many such places. Without 
my introduction I doubt if you 
would be admitted.” 

The posada was one of the 
first houses of the village; in 
fact so much was it one of the 
first houses that the village 
was not visible, being another 
quarter-kilometre away round 
a sharp bend shrouded with 
low trees. The posada was of 
a type very Spanish, like that 
on the Arroyo de Valdelecho, 
a house built by a man who 
had the ideal of a railway 
carriage, a one-storied building 
in which every room was a 
mere extension of length, so 
that each room except those 
at the two extremities was 
entered by passing through 
other rooms. Thus every room 
had two doors and at least one 
window, and must have been 
uncommonly draughty in the 
winter, for doors and windows 
in that southern climate soon 
relinquish all pretences to close 
fitting. The house was bisected 
by the conventional large en- 
trada—with its majestic gate- 
way,—at the back of which, still 
under the same roof, were the 
stables. Our guide, having 
ushered us into the entrada, 
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kissed on both cheeks a woman 
who looked like an earthly sister 
to the Madonna. He started a 
long speech about our persons, 
nationality, accomplishments, 
journey, and so forth, and con- 
cluded by stating that we were 
very suitable persons to lodge. 
The woman looked at us doubt- 
fully, measured our property 
in the cart with her eye, re- 
flected for a while, and then, 
with an air of making a great 
concession, agreed to let us 
have a room for the night. 
She led us to the right through 
two other rooms, and housed 
us in a terminal one which 
contained two beds. It seemed 
very clean, the sheets were 
bleached, the walls and ceiling 
whitewashed. The room ad- 
joining our own was also a bed- 
room containing two _ beds, 
which later on _ contained 
sleepers; but the first room 
of the series seemed to be a 
depository for a heterogeneous 
collection of devotional junk. 
The walls were covered with a 
weird collection of saintly por- 
traits, prints, oleographs, litho- 
graphs, glass paintings, wax 
reliefs, china plaques, and crude 
oil-paintings hanging cheek by 
jowl till all the spare surface 
was covered. A glass cabinet, 
a corner cupboard, a row of 
portable shelves, and a shelf 
built into the wall contained 
plaster images, books of devo- 
tion, vases of imitation flowers, 
globes of tinted glass, and 
card-racks filled with gilded 
and bespangled postcards of a 
religious nature. In the centre 
of the room was a large table, 
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to which a pair of women on 
their knees were adjusting with 
great care a cloth of spotless 
napery. 

“This is indeed a clean 
place,” I thought ; “‘ they seem 
to be taking a lot of trouble 
with our supper-table.” 

Everybody in the house was 
clothed in black: we took it 
for granted that they were in 
mourning. Thus far our quest 
for Spanish flamenco music 
had turned out unluckily. Ex- 
cept at Puerto Lumbreras we 
had not heard so much as a 
whisper, and in most of the 
posadas we had been forbidden 
to play, as the owners were 
in mourning. This was not 
due to the shocking infant 
mortality of Spain, because 
mourning is not worn for un- 
confirmed children: their sins 
do not count; but as every 
family goes into mourning for 
its relatives to the nth degree, 
or even—as we have met on 
two occasions—for the land- 
lord, and as music of any 
kind seems to be prohibited 
during the mourning period, it 
is amazing that any Spaniard 
ever finds intervals between 
his times of sable to practise 
the national instrument at all. 

We had started very early 
from Almeria, and, having been 
forced by the flood to eat our 
lunch before its proper time, 
now were clamouring for food. 
We were told that no food 
could be prepared for at least 
another hour and a _ half— 
“because of the procession.” 
So hungry and chill—for the 
evenings were still very different 
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in temperature from that of 
the daytime—we mooned about 
too depressed to awaken in 
ourselves excitement over the 
prospect of new things to see. 
The carefully-clothed table was 
lifted from the devotional store- 
house, was carried outside, and 
set in the road opposite to the 
front door. It was not then 
destined for our supper. As 
the dusk began to deepen, 
round the corner from the 
village came the procession 
chanting a queer monotonous 
hymn. On either side of the 
road walked a long file of girls 
and women carrying candles 
with the greatest care that 
the dropping wax should not 
spot their holiday clothes. In 
the centre of the road walked 
a group of surpliced lads bear- 
ing a banner, followed by a 
priest and sacristan. These 
in turn at some distance were 
followed by four girls carrying 
on poles a platform covered 
with flowers, from which stood 
up an image of the Blessed 
Virgin. We were told that the 
image, which belonged to the 
village church, was going to 
attend service in a small chapel 
on the outskirts of the com- 
mune. It would then return 
to its proper home by another 
route. When it reached the 
posada it was gently rested 
upon the white-clothed table 
for a time. All the women of 
the posada fell on to their 
knees in the deep dust. One 
aged woman was sobbing bit- 
terly. After a rest of a minute 
or so four other girls raised the 
platform up to their shoulders 


and carried it away to a house 
farther along the road, where 
the image was rested once 
more on another table specially 
prepared. Gradually the twink- 
ling of the two lines of candles 
disappeared from view  to- 
gether with the shapes of the 
fluttering banner and of the 
rocking Virgin, both of which 
showed up for some _ while 
against the evening sky. For 
a long time one could follow 
the slow progress of the pro- 
cession by the sound of the 
solemn singing. Then silence 
fell once more, and we went 
back into the posada to find 
the women brisk about the 
charcoal stoves, preparing rice, 
pounding saffron, and pouring 
out aguardiente to the holiday 
young men who had indolently 
followed the procession thus 
far. 

We went to our beds very 
tired, for the exertions on the 
sandy coast-road from Almeria 
were now beginning to be felt. 
We were glad that after the 
filth of the last posada we had 
come to the exquisite cleanli- 
ness of this one. But alas for 
anticipations! Once more we 
were attacked by bugs, which 
gave us a restiess and unsatis- 
factory night. 

The presence of bugs con- 
trasted with the external clean- 
liness of these people shows that 
the problem of vermin in these 
Southern countries is not wholly 
one of cleanliness. I do not 
hesitate to assert that the 
cleanliness of these people was 
in advance of the cleanliness of 
a second-class lodging-house in 
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England, and beyond compari- 
son with that of a third-class, 
neither of which suffers from 
nocturnal vermin. In general, 
the condition of the Spanish 
houses, roughly built with aged 
timber everywhere, the heat, 
and the transmission of vermin 
from place to place by the 
often unconscious traveller— 
we discovered afterwards that 
bugs had taken refuge in our 
unused sketch-books,—make it 
a task nearly impossible to 
keep them under. In general, 
the Spaniards whitewash their 
houses inside at least twice a 
year, and paint the woodwork 
of the beds with pungent fluids. 
Yet the vermin defeat their 
efforts. If the natives suffered 
from the bites of the insect as 
poignantly and with as much 
revulsion as did we, it is likely 
that they would have tried 
more strenuous methods; but 
familiarity breeds contempt: 
fleas and bugs are considered 
as almost inseparable from the 
posada. ‘‘ Piqua mucho,” says 
the sufferer, and that is the 
end of it. Well might the 
chambermaid at Almeria say, 
“No voyager has ever com- 
plained of the vermin’; an 
English chambermaid might as 
well assert that no voyager 
had ever complained of having 
a few flies in his room. 

So we counted it a blessing 
of Providence when we dis- 
covered at Adra on the follow- 
ing night, in one of the hottest 
districts of Southern Spain, a 
posada which was free of ver- 
min. We had begun to sus- 
pect that our immunity during 
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the first part of the trip might 
have been due to the cold 
nights of the mountains, and 
the suspicion, which prevented 
us from returning to the mag- 
nificent scenery of the arroyo 
de Valdelecho, was now born. 
Our breakfast at the Posada 
de Patalo, in the village of 
Alfanate, was enlivened by a 
man who sang us several fla- 
menco songs, accompanying 
himself with rhythmic tappings 
upon the table. This rhythmic 
tapping is perhaps worthy of 
more notice, because it forms 
a habit which many Spaniards 
indulge in, often unconsciously. 
The flamenco music is founded, 
as we have said, upon rigid 
rhythms and on an almost 
fixed succession of chords. 
These are played upon the 
guitar, as an introduction to 
any song or dance, by means 
of the back of the nails of the 
right hand striking to and fro, 
or passed in rapid succession 
across the strings. This habit 
with the right hand, which 
produces a strong rhythmical 
scraping, or a rapid beating 
of the strings always in rhythm, 
is imitated by the people, 
even by those who do not 
play the instrument. Often, 
lacking a guitar, the songs 
are sung to a rhythmic thrum- 
ming on a table. When the 
Southern Spaniard is bored or 
when his mind is unoccupied, 
he often falls into the habit of 
thus tapping out complex 
rhythms on a convenient table- 
top, and we have been able to 
recognise Spaniards in a for- 
eign country by this habit. 
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A few kilometres beyond the 
village we came to a division 
of the road, that to the right 
leading to Berja, and from 
thence into the recesses of the 
Sierra Nevada. At a village 
called Yegen, near to Ugijar, 
a friend of a friend had taken 
up an hermitical abode, trou- 
bled only, so we heard, by the 
chaste fear of the women of the 
district, so that he could not 
get a servant. We were tempted 
to visit him, but we remem- 
bered Sterne’s wise aphorism, 
and reflecting that such a 
meeting might breed mere 
jealousies and discomforts, we 
took the southward route to- 
wards Adra. 

It was at Adra that we began 
to discover the true technique 
for the manipulation of the 
posada. We left our donkey 
and cart at the roadside tied to 
a ring in the posada wall, and 
we strolled into the house with 
a nonchalant air. The entrada 
of this posada was large, sup- 
ported on pillars, and encum- 
bered with sacks upon which 
numerous persons were seated, 
chewing long sticks, which we 
afterwards discovered to be 
sugar-cane. This corner of 
Spain is so damp and hot that 
the cane grows luxuriantly, 
resulting in the promotion and 
failure of several sugar fac- 
tories, the bare buildings giv- 
ing Adra a falsely prosperous 
appearance. We came into 
the entrada, and sat ourselves 
on a convenient bench, and 
ordered lemon syrup, anis, and 
soda-water, which we drank 
slowly. The woman who served 
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us showed the usual proper 
curiosity, which we satisfied. 
Whatever we answered to her 
was reported to a dark lump 
of a man who was sitting in 
an expansive regal fashion upon 
a stool near a small drinking- 
bar in the corner of the en- 
trada. This was the host. 
When our “ pigeon” was fin- 
ished we remarked casually— 

“For instance, if one wished 
to stay in Adra for the night ? ” 

“One could lodge here, per- 
haps,” said the woman. 

She turned to the lumpy 
man, who nodded in a con- 
descending fashion. 

“We would, however, re- 
quire a bedroom,” said we. 

“That is possible also,” said 
the woman. 

And the affair was con- 
cluded. 

While we were unpacking 
and transferring our luggage 
to the room which was on 
the first floor our instruments 
were noticed. 

“Ha!” said they, “ you are 
musicos ? ”’ 

“We are amateurs only,” we 
answered, ‘‘enamoured of the 
music of Spain, yet mere 
amateurs.” 

‘“‘ However,” said an anemic 
youth, grasping a large stick 
of sugar-cane, ‘we have good 
musicians here. If you like I 
will bring them to your room 
later on.”’ 

We are not—as may have 
been guessed — very horsey 
people, and I have not yet 
tried to convey in proper lan- 
guage the extremely horsey 
atmosphere in which we were 
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plunged at every new posada. 
The normal life of the entrada 
is practically life lived in the 
stable: the stable muck stains 
one’s feet; the stable odours 
assail one’s nostrils ; the stable 
fleas feed on one’s body ; one’s 
vision is constantly filled with 
equine rumps or noses; one’s 
hearing is tortured with bray- 
ings, hee - hawings, and the 
fiendish variations of the mule, 
or with the coaxings or objurga- 
tions of the carters and mul- 
eteers. At Adra this reached 
the highest point we had yet 
experienced. Our realisation 
of this horsiness was perhaps 
increased by the fact that the 
entry into the stable was very 
narrow, blocked by the hind- 
quarters of two enormous mules, 
past which one had to man- 
g@uvre with an assumption of 
coolness by no means sincere. 
We have heard that mules are 
extremely ticklish animals, and 
we have from childhood im- 
bibed a very sincere respect 
for the reverse of any kicking 
beast. There was, maybe, a 
technique of which we were 
ignorant. It was a trying ordeal 
for one unused to animals, and 
though I passed and repassed 
undamaged my immunity has 
not greatly increased my love 
of horses. 

Adra, Spanish home of the 
sugar - cane — some _ succulent 
sticks of which the anemic 
young man procured for us in 
spite of the lateness of the 
season,— was a small, simple, 
good - natured village, which 
clambered to a high terrace, 
from which a view of the irri- 
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gated lands producing the cane 
and of the opaque indigo sea 
could be had. The ruins of 
unsuccessful factories gave to 
Adra an atmosphere of mediz- 
valism, for in this climate, of 
stone, mud, and primitive archi- 
tecture there is little differ- 
ence between one ruin and an- 
other when they are crumbling. 
I remember that we were struck 
by the cheapness of things in 
Adra: Jo has a note in the 
log that “everything costs 
three-halfpence, except eggs, 
which the anemic lad con- 
siders should cost the same 
price.” . 

We had reached Adra in 
good time, and after the short 
excursion into the village went 
up to our bedroom, which was 
the cheapest we had yet found, 
costing us one peseta or ten- 
pence for the night. The ordi- 
nary fee was 2 or 2°50 pese- 
tas, though it is probable that 
we were often overcharged as 
foreigners. While we were sit- 
ting in our room a loud knock 
sounded on the door. On 
opening we found the anzemic 
young man with a couple of 
companions, who were intro- 
duced as the village guitarist 
and the lute-player. These 
were followed by a large crowd 
of people, all the lodgers in 
the posada and many villagers 
and friends having come to 
enjoy the treat. What may 
have been a treat for them was 
a bitter disappointment for us. 
Though both these musicians 
were very expert they were 
examples of the degeneration 
of taste which is assassinating 
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the native music of Spain. 
Their répertoire was composed 
only of polkas, gavottes, 
waltzes, and marches of the 
most trivial musical order, which 
they performed with gusto till 
supper-time, when they left, 
saying that, as we loved music 
so deeply, they would return 
once more after the meal. We 
descended to our soup, mar- 
velling over the mystery of 
music that such technical skill 
should be allied to so little 
sense of the art. 

We dined in a gloomy private 
room, superintended by the 
host, who, having diminished 
some of his lordliness, became 
quite genial, and was even sur- 
prised by the information which 
I could supply him from the 
map. That I should know 
how the road behaved beyond 
Adra, in a country which I 
had never travelled, seemed to 
him like magic. We were 
carrying our own pepper-mill, 
of the French pattern, the use 
of pepper being unknown to 
the ordinary Spaniard, who 
employs the pimento for pi- 


quant flavouring. As we 
ground pepper on to our ome- 
lette, the host demanded 


cheerily, ‘“‘ Whatever are you 
doing?” We extracted a pep- 
percorn from the mill and 
explained to him its nature. 
We added that it was much 
more powerful than pimento. 
The host, although quite ig- 
norant of pepper, was not will- 
ing to exhibit such ignorance 
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before mere wandering stran- 
gers, and saying, “I know, I 
know,” at once put the pepper- 
corn into his mouth. We im- 
plored him to spit it out; we 
begged him not to bite it—with 
a result similar to that of 
Brer Rabbit’s petition to Brer 
Fox concerning the briar patch, 
Our host bit powerfully. He 
chewed for a moment, smiling 
at us. Then his humour van- 
ished magically. His mouth 
fell open, his tongue came out. 
He seized the _ water-bottle 
and emptied it down his throat. 
For the next fifteen minutes 
he rambled about the posada, 
breathing deeply, blowing great 
sighs, with tears running down 
his face, exclaiming, “‘ Aie, que 
calor! Aie, que calor!” 

In the evening the musicians 
came back, and finding our 
instruments much better than 
their own, they played on and 
on into the night. When they 
had exhausted their stock of 
music they began over again. 
The audience had such a re- 
spect for this European music 
(classical music they call it) 
that our few faint pleas for a 
flamenco song were passed over 
in silence. Probably our re- 
quests were considered as very 
bad taste. 

At last, when we were quite 
exhausted, musicians and aud- 
ience withdrew with many ex- 
pressions of friendliness, leaving 
us to sleep in an overheated 
room, though undisturbed by 
vermin. 
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We settled our bill, which 
was the smallest we had yet 
paid, our lodging, including 
room, supper, breakfast, with 
stabling and food for the 
Colonel, costing us 4°80 pesetas, 
or about four shillings in Eng- 
lish money. The average bill 
used to be six or seven pesetas 
for no better accommodation, 
and at Tabernas, for camping 
on the floor, having bought 
Geraldine’s fodder outside, we 
had been charged five pesetas. 

The anemic young man, in 
whose bosom we seemed to 
have stirred some peculiar feel- 
ings of romance, came early 
to the posada, bringing with 
kindly feeling more sugar-canes, 
which he thrust into the cart. 
He then in a manner half-proud 
and half-shamed accompanied 
us through the village to the 
open country, where he bid us 
a most affectionate farewell. 
We wandered along gaily, gnaw- 
ing and sucking at the strange 
woody sweetmeat of the canes, 
passing the masticated fibre on 
to Geraldine, who devoured it 
with even more gusto than he 
had shown for orange - peel. 
At this stage of our journey 
we were anticipating some ad- 
venture. The distance was 
fifteen kilometres to a small 
village called La Rabita ; from 
thence on to Albunol, a stretch 
of eight kilometres more, was 
marked as a bad road. Having 
experienced the good road on 
this side of Almeria, we did 
wonder as we went what was 


now in store for us. We had 
made inquiries at Adra, but 
all the folk would say was, 
“The road is all right, and 
you must turn up a rambla”’ 
(a dry river-bed). To them 
this exhausted everything there 
was to say on the matter. 

But before we reached this 
rambla, coming around a series 
of sharp bends down a hill- 
side to a lower level, we were 
tempted by a combination of 
sun, dust, and the fortuitous 
appearance of a wayside venta 
to halt the Colonel, and to 
spend some twenty minutes in 
a neat, though bare, little 
drinking shop, cooling ourselves 
with wine and aerated water, 
giving, a8 usual, a concise ac- 
count of ourselves to the hostess 
and a crowd of amazed Span- 
iards. We were the first Eng- 
lish people that they had ever 
seen. While we were thus 
gossiping, a carter and his team 
came along the road, and, as 
no carters miss an opportunity 
of refreshment, he stopped his 
waggon with many a _ high- 
pitched cry to the mules. By 
this time we had got to a dis- 
cussion of our itinerary. The 
audience were astonished by 
the distance which we had 
travelled. But when we said 
that we were going on to 
Albunol for the night, a man 
of the audience spoke up say- 
ing that we would never get 
there. 

“But,” we said, “after all 
it is not yet midday. Albunol 
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is only ten kilometres away. 
What will prevent us ? ”’ 

“With that cart and with 
that donkey, you will never 
reach Albunol to-night,’ said 
the man firmly. 

“Is there a venta half-way 
where we can rest during the 
night ? ” asked we. 

“No,” answered the man. 
“ To-night you will sleep under 
the stars.” 

** Nonsense,” returned the 
carter. “‘ They will reach Albu- 
nol quite easily. I myself am 
going there. You have only 
to follow me.” 

So our friendly carter, hav- 
ing finished his aguardiente, 
and having refused another 
which we offered to him, we 
set off again, following in an 
anxious fashion the tail of his 
big cart. We had some ado 
to keep up, for he had a quick- 
paced team, and Geraldine, 
from our dislike of yelling 
* Arre Burro ” every five min- 
utes, had formed his habit of 
three kilometres an hour, to 
which he kept with great regu- 
larity. He almost resented the 
voice and stick which urged 
him to an estimated four and 
a half. But Geraldine not- 
withstanding, we kept close 
on our carter’s heels. 

After a while we were joined 
by a pair of small poor-looking 
children, a boy and a girl, 
carrying heavy bundles of tied- 
up cloths which contained 
knobby-looking objects, later 
on revealed as potatoes, cucum- 
bers, and green peppers. The 
children, perhaps seven and 
ten years old respectively, stag- 
gered along bent sideways with 
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the weight of the bundles hang- 
ing from their thin arms, but 
all preoccupation with the 
weight was for the time obliter- 
ated by their astonishment at 
us. They held a position mid- 
way between the guiding cart 
and ourselves, walking with a 
most extraordinary twist, for 
the burdens had bent their 
bodies and _ curiosity had 
wrenched their necks. We 
imagined that they were going 
to the near village of El Pozuelo 
through which we now passed. 
This was the poorest village 
we had yet encountered, a line 
of mere hovels, often thatched 
with leaves or reeds, looking 
more like the habitations of 
rather advanced aborigines than 
of Europeans during the twen- 
tieth century. The children 
did not stop at El Pozuelo, 
nor at the village of La Rabita 
a half- kilometre farther on; 
but as we turned into the 
Rambla de Albunol they turned 
also. Jo then asked them— 

“‘ How far are you going ? ” 

“To Albunol, sefiora,” whis- 
pered the girl. 

“ But,” exclaimed Jo, “ it is 
eight kilometres. With these 
heavy burdens ? ” 

*“* Si, sefiora.”’ 

“You can’t do that,” said 
my wife, and reaching out for 
the child’s burden, “‘ come, put 
those bundles on the cart. We 
are going to Albunol also.” 

But the child, with a shy 
smile and a giggle, sidled away. 
In spite of the load she was not 
anxious to trust her precious 
possessions in our care. She 
may have thought we were 
magicians who might vanish 
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in a clap of thunder carrying 
her potatoes with us ; she more 
probably considered us as dan- 
gerous vagabonds who, once in 
possession of things edible in 
nature, would never give them 
back. In either case a lot of 
persuasion was necessary to 
induce the poor overburdened 
little infants to take advantage 
of Jo’s offer; and when at last 
we did overpersuade them, they 
ran alongside with very sus- 
picious eyes, never losing sight 
of their bundles. 

We were now to experience 
what is a bad road in Spain. 
We turned into a broad torrent 
bed in which no water now 
ran, though below the surface 
the sand was wet. Road there 
was none, except a track, a 
foot and a half deep, cut by 
the successive wheels of pass- 
ing waggons. But even the 
bottom of this track was not 
properly solid, into which the 
wheels of our guiding cart cut 
deeper yet, bringing down as 
it went cascades of sand and 
of pebbles, which, falling into 
the ruts, kept them in an ever 
penetrable condition. Our cart 
being of a narrower gauge, 
would not even span both ruts. 
An attempt to use one rut as 
we had done in the sand of the 
Almeria road tilted the cart to 
Such an angle that we were 
afraid either of the wheel giv- 
ing way, for wheels are not 
made to run horizontally, or of 
the cart overturning. So we 
had to force our way across 
unbroken river-bed, into which 
the wheels were half- buried. 
After having travelled a quarter 
of a kilometre, during which 


the combined struggles by Ger- 
aldine and myself had reduced 
us both to a similar condition 
of exhaustion and perspiration, 
we reflected that our offer to 
carry the children’s potatoes 
and cucumbers as far as Al- 
bunol had been premature to 
a wild degree. 

The cart drawn by the strenu- 
ous unanimity of its six animals 
had by this time progressed 
some way ahead. We were 
about to give the bundles back 
to the children, and to return 
to La Rabita for provisions 
for an evening meal, picnicking 
under the sky somewhere in 
the rambla of Albunol, when 
we espied the carter, who had 
halted, making signals to us. 
So with shoulder and shout 
we encouraged Geraldine, and 
with many a heave and many 
a bump we caught up with the 
carter. He gave us a whimsical 
smile. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘so it’s a 
difficult road, eh? One friend 
must help another nowadays. 
Have you some rope ? ” 

The reins were of rope, and 
we found another piece supply- 
ing some not indispensable part 
of the harness. With these we 
contrived a pair of towing 
ropes from our shafts to the 
back of the big cart. Then off 
we started once more. Now 
Geraldine proved the sturdy 
little heart which was in him, 
for though pulled by the heavy 
cart—to which our little addi- 
tion was no more than as of a 
dinghy to a yacht—the donkey 
laid the whole of his weight 
on to the traces, striking his 
little hoofs energetically into 
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the yielding agglomeration of 
sand and pebbles. The com- 
parison between yacht and 
dinghy is not unhappy; the 
waggon moved on with a serious 
to-and-fro rolling, while behind 
it our little cart leapt, crashed, 
tilted, and tossed to and fro, 
as it was hauled in and out of 
the ruts, over boulders, and 
through puddles. We were in 
mortal terror of seeing our little 
mishandled cart either turn 
upside down rolling on the 
hood, like a beaten puppy on 
its back, or, more disastrously, 
disintegrate all at once into 
a mound of spillikins like the 
famous one-horse shay of the 
American deacon. But it was 
of no use dwelling on possi- 
bilities or consequences. The 
carter, a jolly fellow, had in- 
vited us to ride high up under 
the tilt of his tall cart; so up 
we clambered, leaving our own 
property to Providence and to 
the suspicious watchfulness of 
the children. 

Yet even the carter with 
his six animals treated the 
rambla of Albunol with re- 
spect. He rested his mules 
kilometre by kilometre, and 
during one such rest he ex- 
pressed an expert admiration 
for the pluck of the Colonel. 
I confess that during this tra- 
ject I was considering the map 
with some dismay. It is true 
that this was merely called a 
route “‘ badly kept up,” and by 
travelling on the southern road 
we had avoided that one from 
Guadix to Granada with its 
mysterious obstacles called 
*Badenes bombeos y vados ” 
—words which I have said 
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our dictionary would not even 
translate for us. But to my 
horror I found, which I had 
not taken seriously before, that 
from Talara to Granada, a 
distance of some forty kilo- 
metres, the road was marked 
as being in a state similar to 
this between La Rabita and 
Albunol. We could not hope 
for friendly carters everywhere, 
and one trembled to think of 
forty kilometres like these we 
were now travelling. We had 
allowed ourselves a month in 
which to reach Malaga with 
comfort. I now saw our trip 
extending itself another week 
in crossing these forty kilo- 
metres. However, my fears 
were unfounded: the bad road 
indeed from Talara to Granada 
proved to be much better 
than the good road from AI- 
meria to Adra. 

About half-way along the 
rambla we came to a small 
house with a pergola before it, 
built at the entrance of an 
opening side ravine. Here we 
stopped once more to rest the 
animals, and the friendly carter 
suggested. that we should de- 
scend for a drink. So sitting 
together beneath the pergola 
we drank a refreshing glass or 
two of an excellent, though 
strong, red wine, which the 
carter said was one of the best 
in the locality. His praise 
was justified. The children, 
realising that there was no 
danger to their vegetables while 
we were absent, came near 
and stared at us with solemn 
faces and an unabated curiosity. 
Jo ordered a bottle of aerated 
lemonade to be given to them. 
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The girl took the glass with 
a word of thanks, and imagin- 
ing the drink to be water, 
swallowed half at a gulp. At 
once her expression altered in 
the most comical fashion, her 
eyes began to bulge from her 
head; gasping, she opened her 
mouth wide, with the unoccu- 
pied hand she caught at her 
throat, tears began to pour 
down her face. At last, blink- 
ing, weeping, and smiling at 
once, she recovered her breath. 
She handed the glass to her 
brother, who went through ex- 
actly the same performance 
even more violently. Neither 
child had ever in its life tasted 
aerated water before; and to 
both this was a novel and al- 
most terrifying experience. 

We climbed back into the 
cart and resumed our way. 
Up to this time the carter had 
been on the whole conversing 
by questions; during some 
time, walking alongside, he had 
been encouraging his animals. 
Now he sat comfortably with 
us upon heaped merchandise, 
and from a confidence induced 
by the wine he began to give 
us reminiscences of his past. 

We were then stopped by 
two gendarmes, who demanded 
from the carter what he was 
carrying. He showed some 
papers which satisfied them, 
and afterwards, peering through 
the curtains .of the back of 
the cart, we saw them eyeing 
our luggage with curiosity ; 
this encounter turned the con- 
versation to smuggling. There 
was a good deal of smuggling 
carried on all along the south 
coast of Spain the carter ad- 
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mitted. With a grin he handed 
to me his tobacco, which was 
in a packet showing its origin 
from Gibraltar. He added that 
many of the carters were impli- 
cated in the trade, and that 
he himself had tried one or 
two ventures, but that he had 
found it too dangerous for him. 

The first cargo in which he 
had taken a share ended with 
total loss to everybody con- 
cerned. It had been brought 
to shore, and, having been con- 
veyed inland, was stored in an 
outhouse, while the associates 
were making arrangements for 
its distribution. Suddenly they 
got news that the guardia 
civiles were upon their track, 
that in a short while the police 
would arrive to search the 
hiding-place. There was no 
chance to get the stuff away, 
and as a heroic measure they 
set fire to the barn. The gen- 
darmes arrived to find a huge 
bonfire which left no traces. 
The smell should have been 
incriminating, but I suppose 
they eould hardly be arrested 
on the evidence of a gendarme’s 
nose. One or two other loads 
he had then carried with profit, 
but at last, packed up with a 
cart full of laces, silk, per- 
fumes, and tobacco, he had 
been stopped by two guardias 
civiles, who had demanded what 
was his cargo. 

** Well,” said the carter, “I 
was caught. So I tried a bluff. 
I jeered at them. ‘My cargo,’ 
says I, ‘is lace, silk, perfume, 
and tobacco.’ 

“*Stop your fooling,’ says 
the gendarmes; ‘what have 
you got?’ 
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“*That’s all Ill tell you 
about it,’ I replied. ‘ Lace, 
silk, perfumes, and tobacco. 
I’m the man you are looking 
for.’ 

““Tf you don’t stop your 
jokes we shall have to search 
you,’ says they. 

“*But why search?’ an- 


swered I. ‘I’ve revealed my 
cargo.’ 
“*Cal’ says the others. 


‘What have you got?’ 

“* * Well,’ I answered, ‘if you 
wish to know what I’m really 
carrying, I have a cargo of 
chick peas,? and here’s a sample 
for you.’ 

“And I handed down to 
each a paper with three hun- 
dred pesetas in it. The two 
gendarmes looked into their 
papers, then one cocked his 
eye at the other; they seemed 
to hesitate for a moment ; but 
at last one said— 

“«They seem to be good 
chick peas—if the whole cargo’s 
only like this lot. Go on! 
Only for God’s sake don’t get 
caught.’ 

** And so I went on, but that 
gave me a fright. I had goose- 
flesh all over my body. And 
afterwards I gave up the trade.”’ 

After this revelation the car- 
ter’s reminiscences lost interest 
inevitably, and silences fell 
between us, while the cart 
shrugged its way over the un- 
even path. We, however, are 
tempted to relate here another 
contact which we had had with 
Spanish smugglers years before 
in Majorca. This island de- 
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pends so frankly on smuggling 
that, while we were there, it 
was often impossible to buy 
government or monopoly to- 
bacco # in the very government 
Shops. It did not pay in 
Majorca to stock Government 
tobacco, but often one could 
procure smuggled tobacco in 
these very depots. We were 
lodged in the small posada of 
a fishing village on the eastern 
side of the island. This inn 
was one of the smugglers’ store- 
houses. One day a gendarme 
came to the inn and held a 
consultation with the innkeeper. 

“They say that they are 
going to make a surprise visit 
here to search for tobacco to- 
morrow,” said the innkeeper 
to us, laughing. 

So during the evening we 
buried the boxes and bales of 
tobacco in the garden; they 
were quite carelessly concealed 
beneath shallow mounds of 
earth. On the morrow a posse 
of guardia civiles arrived. The 
captain of it began by up- 
braiding the host with soubri- 
quets of scoundrel! villain! 
smuggler! to which the host 
replied with a panegyric upon 
his faith as a Spaniard, his 
patriotic honour, &c. This 
farce was kept up for a quarter 
of an hour. The gendarmes 
then proceeded to their search. 
Since we were foreigners they 
respected the sanctity of our 
room, but they also respected 
the sanctity of the back garden. 
Otherwise, after a thorough 
turning out of the inn, the 





1 Garbanzos. 


2 The tobacco trade in Spain is a government monopoly as in France. 
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posse withdrew with expres- 
sions of regret upon the part 
of the leader. On the same 
evening the tobacco was un- 
buried and brought indoors 
once more. On _ subsequent 
days the policemen dropped in 
one by one, and were, we pre- 
sume, suitably rewarded; at 
all events, each left the posada 
smoking large cigars of no 
government manufacture. 

We were nearing Albunol. 
It lay in a crotch of the hills 
some height above the bottom 
of the rambla, and the road up 
to it was steep, so in spite of 
a suppressed desire on our 
part to enter the village in 
style—Jo especially solicitous 
for the Colonel’s honour,—we 
had to suffer ourselves to be 
hauled up the steep slope to 
the very door of a small posada 
recommended by the carter. 
It was not the kind of posada 
we had become accustomed to, 
a mere house, incapable of 
sheltering our cart. But the 
carter had already addressed 
a girl who was standing at the 
door, and as she agreed to 
receive us for the night, we 
were cast off and left in the 
road. I went away with the 
carter to testify our gratitude 
in liquid, while Jo, led by the 
young woman, entered the po- 
sada. It was dark and gloomy. 
The ground floor was occupied 
by storehouses of hay and by 
Stables. A whitewashed stone 
Staircase led to the upper floor. 
Here Jo was met by a dark 
frowning woman in black, who 
demanded to know what it 
was all about? The girl ex- 
plained, at which the woman, 
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looking at Jo with great sus- 
picion, said that she didn’t 
know if there were free rooms 
or no. She then subjected Jo 
to a veritable cross-examina- 
tion. We were getting used to 
this inquisition, and as it really 
made no sort of difference to 
us, and we did usually get a 
bed as the result, Jo stifled 
her annoyance and answered 
as best she could. 

The cross-questioning ran con- 
ventionally in this fashion :— 

How old are you ? 

Is that man with whom you 
travel your husband or 
your brother ? 

How long have you been 
married ? 

How many children have you 
got ? 

Does having no children mean 
that you have none sur- 
viving, or that none have 
been born ? 

What are you selling ? 

If you are not travelling to 
sell things, what are you 
doing ? 

How much money do you 
expect to gain from this 
trip ? 

Is it not unwise to spend so 
much money as you must 
be spending, if you can- 
not tell what the gains 
will be ? 

What is your nationality ? 

Is England as hot as 
Spain ? 

Are your father and mother 
alive ? 

With one type of questioner 
the fact that we have no 
children excited compassion suf- 
ficient to get us the coveted 
room, Spain being on the whole 
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still Arabic in this matter; 
with another we might be lodged 
aS soon as our journey’s pur- 
pose was revealed ; with others 
the fact that we were English 
proved a password, though 
often they had the greatest 
difficulty in understanding us 
in this matter, nor were satis- 
fied till they had ascertained 
that we came from “that very 
London.” But only the most 
incorrigible suspicion could keep 
us unbedded after the news 
that Jo’s father and mother 
were both dead. This fact 
instantly awoke the profoundest 
depths of compassion, a com- 
passion which could in no way 
bear to think of us sleeping 
with the fleas upon the entrada 
floor. It even softened the 
heart of the severe sister, and 
Jo was shown into a bedroom 
filled with the pictures of saints 
—saints who must have been 
the patrons of torment, so 
beatifically did they bless from 
the walls our vermin-haunted 
hours of that long night. But 
in this I anticipate. 

We were served a bad supper 
on the landing, after which, 
having heard the unexpected 
news that a party of English 
travellers had arrived in Al- 
bunol, coming from the Sierra 
Nevada almost simultaneously 
with our emerging from the 
rambla, we thought it no less 
than courtesy to pay them 
a visit. Perhaps they too had 
read Sterne’s ‘Sentimental 
Journey,’ though I am sure 
that they were not in a suffi- 
ciently developed phase of uni- 
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versal humanity to appreciate 
its profound lessons. They 
received us with aloofness. The 
party consisted of a mother, 
a son (from Oxford, we judged), 
and a young lady who could 
speak Spanish. They had with 
some courage, though under 
the tutelage of a friendly farmer 
whom they dubbed—with a 
certain condescension — the 
arriero, been touring the upper 
villages of the Sierra Nevada, 
and had suffered much dis- 
comfort, even having been 
stoned in one locality. For a 
short while we sat exchanging 
sentences of conventional Eng- 
lish, while they gently resisted 
our attempts to draw them 
down to a level of common 
experience, to a consideration 
of our mutual discomforts, prin- 
cipally those concerning bugs 
and water-closets. One touch 
of nature makes the whole 
world kin; we may add from 
experience, the cruder_ the 
nature the closer the kin. But 
these travellers refused any 
kinship with us, and so we 
took leave of them with feel- 
ings of disappointment. How- 
ever, their trip was at an end, 
and on the morrow they were 
starting for Orgiva, a distance 
of forty kilometres, in a carter’s 
two-wheeled waggon. An ex- 
cellent description of such a 
voyage has been given by 
Gautier. 

For very bad accommodation 
and food we were charged 
eight pesetas, a curious con- 
trast with the 4°80 pesetas of 
Adra. 
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All along our road we had 
been told to beware of the 
bad people in the next pro- 
vince. In Murcia the county 
of Almeria had been held up 
as a nest of depraved ruffians ; 
in Almeria we had been cau- 
tioned against the natives of 
Granada. Albunol lay just 
over the border of the latter 
province, which really does, we 
believe, bear a rather low re- 
putation in the estimation of 
Spain in general. In some 
respects this opinion was con- 
firmed by our own experiences, 
slight though they were of 
necessity. Certainly our first 
experience of the province it- 
self, apart from its inhabitants, 
was none too welcoming. 

We left Albunol with the 
dawn, and started on a good 
road which wound about, climb- 
ing gradually along the side 
of the valley through which in 
wet weather the torrents pour 
down towards the sea by the 
Rambla de Albunol. Luckily 
we were back on to macadam, 
and in spite of the increasing 
slope the little Colonel started 
off with his usual brisk walk. 
We caught up with and accom- 
panied for some way a sober- 
looking woman, who was most 
ready to talk. She was going 
up to a certain spring of fresh 
water to meet her children, 
who had started off earlier 
with a donkey to bring in 
brushwood. She was a good- 
humoured woman, but meeting 
a foreigner she was not averse 


to express a complaint or two 
which must have been maturing 
long in her bosom. Her heaviest 
grievance was that married 
women in Albunol were pro- 
hibited by public opinion from 
dressing with any taste. 

“We are glad to see ladies 
of strange countries,’’ she said ; 
“we can then notice how they 
dress. In this place a woman 
may dress nicely till she gets 
a husband, but after that— 
why, if she dresses up at all 
she has all the scandalmongers 
of the district on to her back. 
‘Who is she running after 
now?’ they ask. So _ that 
once you are married away go 
all the nice little things of life. 
And, after all, putting on a 
nice dress now and _ then 
wouldn’t do anybody harm. 
Would it? ” 

She revealed, too, some of 
her struggles with vermin. 

“You can paint and paint 
stuff on, but back they come. 
And it is said that iron bed- 
steads are worse because the 
stuff doesn’t sink into the iron. 
Ah me, it’s an unhappy coun- 
try; in the winter you are 
frozen, and in the summer 
you can’t sleep for the biting.” 

Jo suggested fumigation with 
sulphur; this had to be ex- 
plained to her. 

** And how would I make our 
rooms air-tight,’ she asked, 
‘‘when neither the doors nor 
the windows, nor the floor nor 
the ceiling fit properly? The 
place is like a sieve.” 
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The road leapt over a bridge, 
and came smartly back along 
the other side of the water- 
course. Now it began to climb 
more steeply, and the morning 
energy of Geraldine received a 
check. We reached the famous 
spring of good water, at which 
we gave Geraldine a drink, 
filing our water-bottle also. 
Here we took leave of the 
woman with thwarted instincts 
for personal decoration. As 
have most hot countries, Spain 
has a keen interest in water. 
Often the first question asked 
about a place will be, “Is 
the water good?” And the 
Spaniard’s invariable complaint 
against France is that never 
does one find water on the 
café or restaurant tables: he 
feels the deprivation of water 
as @ personal affront. Springs 
of good water are widely famed 
through the provinces, and we 
have often been advised to go 
miles out of our way to visit 
some village near which is a 
spring of good water. But, 
after some experience of what 
is called good water in Spain, 
we have come to the conclu- 
sion that in general the peasant 
merely refers to the temperature 
at which the water issues from 
the ground: cold water is 
good, tepid water is bad (though 
of course medicinal springs of 
a definite calorific come under 
another heading). There are 
many villages and farms in 
Spain where the sole drinking 
water for the year consists of 
rain-water collected from the 
roof into huge underground 
tanks mined in the rock, and 
to such people clear cool spring 
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water is a delicious luxury 
rarer than wine. 

Having filled our water-bottle 
—‘‘the stomach ’—we started 
Geraldine once more and turned 
our face to the hill. We had 
noted that somewhere near our 
prospective lodging for the 
night a pass on the road was 
marked 1125, which meant 
metres. So that there were a 
good three thousand feet to 
climb, but what three thou- 
sand feet could mean in prac- 
tical donkey - driving did not 
enter our thoughts. In prac- 
tice it meant twenty-two kilo- 
metres of continual uphill, 
twenty-two kilometres in which 
one slope succeeded another, 
with never a spot of level 
ground during the whole dis- 
tance. These twenty-two kilo- 
metres might have been worn 
away with mere persistence 
had the road been good, but 
in parts the surface was almost 
aS bad as that leading out of 
Almeria. There were at times 
wonderful vistas, especially 
looking over the hills towards 
the sea; at times landscapes 
of grotesque colouring, and 
sometimes of huge majestic 
sweeps, but, on the whole, the 
landscape passed through lacked 
any overwhelming magnifi- 
cence ; nothing here could rival 
the scenery of the provinces 
of Alicante or of Valencia, in 
spite of the fact that we were 
climbing a pass of the famous 
Sierra Nevada. A little per- 
sistent snow may conjure up 
a lot of inaccurate romance. 

We can only leave the fatigue 
of those twenty-two kilometres 
to be imagined. Sometimes 
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when the road became very 
bad we toiled up with stretches 
of a hundred metres at a time. 
One kilometre cost us a whole 
hour to overcome. In some 
places, with Geraldine pulling 
and with Jo and I both push- 
ing, we heaved ourselves along, 
propping the wheels with stones 
from time to time to rest the 
donkey. And the day was 
hot, with the clear, dry, piti- 
less, refulgent heat of the Span- 
ish road. 

“Three asses to this cart,” 
I said grimly to Jo after a very 
laborious stretch. 

All the while the road 
tempted us by illusion. How 
many tired travellers know 
the deception of the false top 
of the hill! As one mounts, 
the road seems to _ shoot 
straight over the crest of the 
ridge, clear into space; on 
the other side must be an 
obvious rapid slope. But one 
wins the spot only to find some 
small modification of angle, 
which then turns a corner and 
continues mounting with in- 
creasing stiffness. The dis- 
appointment of those “‘ false 
erests”” rankles yet in the 
memory. 

Along the road we met noth- 
ing except one file of waggons, 
but we picked up as souvenirs 
&@ bell dropped from some 
mule’s decoration and a yellow- 
handled pocket-knife. I also 
was puzzled by noting from 
time to time on the road, here 
and there, imprints of motor- 
car tyres, but nowhere could 
I trace a permanent impression 
of the passage of a car. These 
illusive patches of tyre mark- 
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ings haunted me, bothered me ; 
they gave me a problem I could 
not at once solve. Later on I 
found that it is a custom for 
the carters to buy up old motor 
tyres with which to sole their 
sandals. 

Those kilometres which I 
pushed uphill have given me 
an unconquerable sympathy for 
draught animals, a futile sym- 
pathy maybe, but one which 
will deter me from again under- 
taking a similar experiment. 
Jo’s sympathy took a practical 
form. She spent much of her 
time at the roadside, collecting, 
with some pain to herself, 
thistles of every variety, which 
she gave to Geraldine during 
his rests. Some of these he 
ate greedily, but other varieties 
he rejected with scorn. Un- 
fortunately, before she had been 
pricked, Jo could not always 
foresee the Colonel’s taste, and 
we had no time to let him go 
a-browsing for himself. 

We had started before six, 
and it was well past six in the 
evening before we came to 
what at last proved to be the 
ridge of the pass, climbing to 
it through groves of cork-trees 
which were beautiful in the 
evening sun, beautiful even to 
our fatigue. We had not yet 
come to the end of our day’s 
work. Somewhere on this road 
there were two ventas or road- 
side posadas, we had been told, 
but the distance to them seemed 
illusive. Some women far back 
had said two leagues, the car- 
ters farther on still said two 
leagues, a girl at a roadside 
well had said a league and a 
half, but we had more than 
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covered these distances and no 
venta had showed itself. We 
had passed one house near the 
crest of the hill, but a lodging 
here was so obviously impos- 
sible that we had not asked ; 
besides, we had been told “‘ two 
ventas, close together,’ and 
this house was solitary. There 
were arrieros at this house, 
however, and as we went by 
their donkeys let out a series 
of terrific brays to which Ger- 
aldine, even in his weariness, 
could do no less than reply. 

**Hee-haw! Hee-haw! Don- 
keys the whole lot of us.” 

But at last with signs of 
genuine thankfulness we had 
crested the true ridge. Crested 
the true ridge? Well, not pre- 
cisely. The true ridge seldom 
grants you this delightful fav- 
our; it introduces you to a new 
series of disappointments, until 
it is with the expectation of 
still more disappointment to 
come that you at last find 
yourself going persistently 
downhill. The definite fact 
that we were going downhill 
was made clear by poor Colonel 
Geraldine. He was now so leg- 
weary that the thrust of the 
cart from behind threatened to 
throw him down on to his 
knees. He stumbled several 
times ; and, tired as we were, 
Jo and I had to take a shaft 
each while urging the Colonel 
to his best paces, literally hold- 
ing him up. With this aid we 
put on a good pace in order to 
cover the remaining kilometres 
before darkness if we might. 

To our left stretched moun- 
tainous country rolling down 
to the pale surface of the sea, 
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which had the illusion of stand- 
ing on edge instead of lying 
flat. To our right we were 
now in full view of the snow- 
covered crests of the Sierra 
Nevada, a rather monotonous 
ridge after all. Straight before 
us was a huge lump of a moun- 
tain, the Sierra de Lujar, over 
which the sun was sinking. 
But the sun was not itself 
visible, for over the Sierra de 
Lujar brooded a wild cloud, its 
lower edges torn like the hair 
of a maniac woman with dark 
downpourings of rain which we 
were hurrying to meet. No 
help for it, however; down we 
hastened, supporting Geraldine, 
right into the full of the 
thunderstorm. 

Hurriedly we got out our 
mackintoshes, we clasped the 
tarpaulin about our goods, we 
covered Geraldine with his old 
Burberry. The storm was at 
us. There was such an upward 
current from the deep valley 
that it was as if the storm 
struck us from beneath. Our 
mackintoshes were, so to speak, 
wrong way up. The wind got 
under the tarpaulin and be- 
neath the hood, wrenching them 
from their holds. We stayed 
stationary, merely clutching our 
protections. After a quarter 
of an hour the storm rode over 
us, passing away circling t0 
our left across the sea. 

But the sun had quite gone ; 
we were drenched, and a bitter 
wind coming clear from the 
snowy mountains had followed 
the storm, and stayed persist- 
ently with us. 

Now dusk came down. We 
might urge on Geraldine, but 
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the darkness advanced more 
rapidly. The Sierra de Lujar 
soon was no more than a mas- 
sive silhouette against an eau- 
de-nil sky which seemed to 
speak of nothing but peace. 
We went plunging along in 
sodden alpagatas, supporting 
the shafts so that Geraldine 
should not fall. We were 
shivering; but no _ exercise 
could warm us. 

At last darkness swallowed 
up all detail of the earth 
except its outline; before us 
we still had the huge simple 
lump of the Sierra de Lujar ; 
to our left descending valleys 
faded into nothingness ; to our 
right the snow on the Sierra 
glimmered like the ghost of a 
cloud. But this last faded 
also, and only by straining 
the eyes could one trace the 
hump of Lujar still before us, 
growing greater aS we ap- 
proached. We pounded on in 
a black world, and the wind 
seemed to cut clean through 
our clothing. Geraldine’s head 
went lower and lower between 
his forelegs, and we could fore- 
see the moment when his 
vitality would fail him and he 
would give up the struggle. 
Yet at present gamely he tot- 
tered on. 

Suddenly against the foot of 
the Sierra de Lujar a light 
gleamed out. It burned, dis- 
appeared, twinkled, and then 
burned again with a steady 
flame. 

“Can that be the posada? ”’ 
we said, and then added with 
despair, “it looks a very long 
way off.” 

The road held on steadily 


towards the little beacon. Far 
away though it was, this little 
sparkle warmed our hearts if 
it could not warm our bodies. 
We came with some surprise 
upon a fork in the road. Over 
against the fork we dimly per- 
ceived a tall post bearing a 
board, obviously a signpost. 

“Now,” we exclaimed joy- 
fully, “we shall learn where 
we are.” 

I climbed up the bank to 
the post, and making a shield 
of my hands against the wind 
lit a bunch of matches. The 
flare gleamed, but in an instant 
was whipped out by the 
draught. That moment, how- 
ever, had been sufficient. Sun, 
rain, and neglect had worked 
their Spanish way on that sign- 
post; every word on it had 
been obliterated. We were 
now plunged in the gloomiest 
doubt. The road to the left 
seemed to lead more in the 
direction of the gleam, but, as 
I made a little excursion along, 
it seemed to be in a very 
inferior condition to that of 
the right-hand road. We de- 
duced from the fact of the 
obliterated signpost that one 
road led to a village which 
we had noted on the map; the 
worse road should be that one, 
though in Spain one could not 
be sure. We were certain 
that the ventas— when we 
should find them—were on the 
main road, so feeling like poor 
Queen Guinevere in Morris’s 
poem, having to choose be- 
tween the flag of heaven and 
the flag of hell, not knowing 
the one from the other, we 


chose the right-hand road. An- 
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other quarter of a kilometre 
and it had turned sharply 
away from the beckoning gleam. 
Doubt again seized us as vic- 
tims. But what could one do ? 
So on we went. 

After what seemed an inter- 
minable while—six kilometres, 
as a matter of fact, from the 
crest of the pass—we per- 
ceived a dull gleam which ap- 
peared much more homelike 
than that clear little spark 
which still shone across from 
the Sierra de Lujar. We halloed 
with joy. The gleam became 
larger, materialised suddenly 
into a small house—a large open 
doorway into a barn-like in- 
terior. We halted. 

Taking off my hat in the 
best Continental manner I came 
to the door; from before the 
fire an angular woman rose to 
meet me. 

‘“‘ Perdone, we are on the 
road,” I said, ““we are wet 
through. Is this the venta ? ” 

“This is not the venta,” 
said the woman harshly, and 
pushed the door to in my face. 

We stared at the shut door 
with queer sensations of dis- 
may. We had felt so sure; 
we had in imagination already 
warmed ourselves before the 
fire, had led Geraldine into the 
stable. Bugs and fleas we 
would have gladly nourished 
in exchange for our own nour- 
ishment. 

We moved away from that 
doorway with some stiffness ; 
we had so tuned ourselves up 
for the moment that it was an 
effort to face the road again. 
Geraldine went more reluc- 
tantly even than we. But we 
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remembered that there were 
two ventas. We felt sure that 
this house was a posada, but 
we could hardly force our 
way through that shut door. 
There was another one, how- 
ever, somewhere near. Another 
gleam was revealed in a few 
minutes. To this house there 
was a sort of large porch on 
pillars—capable of sheltering 
a couple of carts—which could 
be dimly seen in the light issu- 
ing from the door. We led the 
donkey and cart clear into the 
porch. They should realise 
that we were not mere desti- 
tute wanderers—had we not a 
donkey and a cart? 

We entered. A group of 
persons was crouched about a 
fire of brushwood: there were 
women with bound-up heads, 
men with broad hats, and 
children all squatting on their 
haunches, lit by the leaping 
flames, which gave the only 
light to the place. 

‘“* Haga el favor,” we said, 
“is this the venta?” A tall 
man leapt to his feet and 
came striding towards us. 

“This is not a venta,” he 
said hastily. 

“That is a pity,’ we re- 
turned; “we are tired, wet 
through. Will you tell us if 
the venta is far away ? ” 

“The venta is quite close 
by,” said the man, “a few 
steps only. Go with God.” 

“Our donkey is dead beat,” 
we said. ‘We are glad that 
the venta is not far. Adios.” 

We clucked to Geraldine, 
who was now more reluctant 
than ever. He smelt stables, 
he smelt corn and rest. But 
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we were forced to drag him 
round. However, as we were 
effecting the manceuvre the 
Colonel poked his head into the 
room, gave one comprehensive 
and reproachful glance all about 
him, and uttered a loud plaint 
of weariness and expostulation. 

** Boo-hoo-hoo.” 

Again we turned to the road, 
but this time with feelings 
which must be left to the 
imagination. We were almost 
certain that those two houses 
were the two ventas which we 
had been told about. Prac- 
tically certain, yet not so sure 
that we could have sat down 
to protest. We walked wearily 
on, our courage almost ex- 
hausted, wondering how we 
were to contrive a camping- 
place on the sodden ground, 
for the storm had been tor- 
rential; nor had we clothes 
for such an adventure—it was 
June, latitude 37°. To add to 
our dismay the road turned 
uphill again. Yet we were 
condemned to plod onwards 
because a venta might be close 
at hand; so they had assured 
us. It would be ridiculous 
to find in the morning light 
that we had camped freezingly 
within a step of proper shelter. 

Then, as we went miserably 
along, we heard hurried steps 
behind us. 

“ Strangers, strangers,’’ called 
& voice. 

We halted. 
ran up. 

“They have remembered,”’ 
he said, gasping with the re- 
sponsibility of a big lie, “‘ that 
the venta beyond is possibly 
closed. The people have gone 
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to a wedding. You can shelter 
for the night with us.” 

It is probable that the people 
in this venta had been under 
the impression that we were 
travelling in the opposite direc- 
tion. When they noted that 
we were turned westwards, they 
realised that they had sent us 
off into the shelterless moun- 
tains again. A hurried con- 
sultation had softened their 
hearts, and the lad had been 
sent running after us. So 
now we were hauled back to 
a family which had to hide 
the fact that it was a venta. 
But we were too grateful to 
cavil. 

We thrust the cart under 
the protecting porch ; we were 
gay. We led Geraldine into 
a small stable which was redo- 
lent of sage and of thyme, for 
the floor was deeply bedded in 
these sweet herbs, which are 
inimical to fleas, so they say. 
It was almost worth while to 
be so plunged into depression, 
to mount so easily on the 
pinions of delight. The com- 
pany of a group of odorous 
smiling peasants about a fire 
of wood was part of an imme- 
diate heaven, in spite of the 
ache in our feet, swollen as 
usual by the heat of the roads, 
to which had further been 
added the strain of supporting 
Geraldine’s stumbling footsteps. 
The group was seated on its 
haunches or on low stools; to 
it we added ourselves, crouch- 
ing in the grateful heat, feeling 
the cold oozing out through our 
backs, rubbing our feet sur- 
reptitiously. 

The usual questioning was 
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begun, revealing a depth of 
simplicity even greater than 
we had before met. We had 
reached question eight, and 
had replied that we were 
painters. 

“You will do good trade in 
the villages of this district,” 
said one of the men; “there 
are houses to paint. It is the 
season of the year.” 

“But,” we replied, “ we are 
not house-painters.”’ 

“* Not house-painters ? ” they 
cried, amazed ; ‘‘ but what then 
do you paint ? ” 

“We make pictures—por- 
traits, landscapes, people, and 
so on.” 

*“* Aha, yes,”’ they said, satis- 
fied; ‘“‘we understand now. 
You work with the machine. 
You are photographers.” 

“No,” we answered ; 
are not photographers.” 

** But how then,” they asked 
—“how can one make pic- 
tures without the machine ? ”’ 

“We do it with the hands,” 
we said; ‘for instance, these 
pictures ’—pointing to one or 
two religious portraits which, 
as in most posadas, decorated 
the whitewashed walls,—‘‘ these 
pictures are done with hands 
by artists. Drawn!” and we 
made gesticulations of sketch- 
ing. 

“Ah, no!” they replied, 
wagging their heads wisely at 
us; ‘these pictures are made 
with machines. They are photo- 
graphs of the saintly person- 
ages.” 

We had some difficulty in 
persuading them that these 
pictures emanated from the 
imagination of the artist, and 


we 
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that a picture of St Mark 
dressed in a monkish cowl, 
holding in his hands a bound 
volume, accompanied by a lion 
with a most carefully-dressed 
chignon, was not a photograph 
from nature. I do not think 
that we left an effective wound 
in their simple faith, but the 
discovery that these pictures 
were not strictly true did give 
them something of a shock. 

However, they passed easily 
from religion to lighter topics. 
They had spotted our instru- 
ments. 

“You are musicos also ? ” 

** Amateurs only.” 

“But you will play to us. 
Few musicians come this way.” 

“Oh yes, we will play,” 
we answered eagerly, wonder- 
ing when the ache in our feet 
was going to diminish, watch- 
ing with greedy eyes the old 
woman who was now beating 
up eggs for an omelette. 
** Little Tommy Tupper played 
for his Supper,” thought we, 
getting out our instruments 
and tuning up. We played, 
and they plied us with warm- 
ing drinks—aguardiente, which 
could have been yet more 
flaming for all we cared. It 
marched through our grate- 
ful bodies, discovering hidden 
chills and turning them out of 
doors with a pleasing prompti- 
tude. At last the omelette 
was ready and smoking hot on 
our plates. The table was about 
a foot from the ground, our 
stools of an equal height. We 


were bent uncomfortable to our 
meal, but what did we care? 
Omelette, fried potatoes, bread, 
wine : 


what more could maD 
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want? Bed, perhaps later, 
but that was for the future. 
While we were supping they 
were filling long sacks with 
hay. These were to be our 
beds, then. From the apparent 
size of the house, which seemed 
to be almost a hovel, it would 
have been an impertinence to 
ask for a bedroom. Hay sacks 
on the floor would be no 
less grateful than was _ the 
supper. 

After supper we had to play 
once more, and were now plied 
with thick wine till we had to 
protest. The pain in our feet 
had now diminished. It was 
the peculiar nature of this 
ache that it would gradually 
disappear, leaving no trace on 
the morning after. But it 
reawakened quite soon enough 
on the morrow in response to 
the heat of the roads. Then 
the large door was opened 
and banged to. A couple of 
rough swarthy fellows entered, 
said “Good evening” to the 
company, and without further 
ceremony took possession of 
the sacks of hay, flung them- 
Selves down, and in a few 
minutes were snoring. We were 
how singing English songs to 
the great delight of the family. 
We were singing for our beds. 

The door opened once more, 
but this time did not bang. 
It remained yawning as a 
flock of sheep with two at- 
tendant shepherds ushered 
themselves into the entrada. 
So we were to sleep with the 
sheep. The two snoring on the 
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hay-sacks were not disturbed ; 
we could follow their example 
with delight if only they would 
allow us. But still no word of 
sleep was suggested. The shep- 
herds, wrapped in their cloaks, 
scorning mattresses of hay, lay 
down, couching their heads on 
sacks which they had unslung 
from their backs. The sheep 
without more ado prepared 
themselves for the night, group- 
ing thickly into one corner of 
the entrada. They had come 
along, feeding as they walked, 
and so were not hungry. If 
we were to sleep with the 
sheep we would sleep at once. 
We put our instruments away 
as a broad hint. 

Then the old woman spoke 
up—unexpected words, words 
of magical promise. 

** Would you like a bedroom 
perhaps ? ” 

Would we like a bedroom ? 

We were led to a ladder which 
pierced the ceiling of the stable. 
Above was a low room occupied 
by a large round table, and 
leading off it was a minute 
bedroom, spotlessly clean. 
Would we like a bedroom ? 
The room was delightful to 
the eye: it was whitewashed, 
white ; on two beds were laid 
out two pink eiderdowns; a 
strange carpet was on the 
floor, a hand-woven carpet in 
red and black. It was so de- 
lightful to the eye that we 
could imagine no greater plea- 
sure than that of closing the 
eyes upon it and of banishing 
the whole scene into oblivion. 


(To be concluded.) 





A REGRETTABLE INCIDENT. 


BY T. A. POWELL. 


THE other day I was assist- 
ing at a naval celebration in a 
manner which is still, I am glad 
to say, permitted in this land 
of freedom. The cause of the 
“festa ’’ on this occasion was 
the attainment of a brass hat 
by one of my messmates. While 
drinking his health and expres- 
sing my hope that the gold 
stripes on his arm should mul- 
tiply exceedingly, I recalled an 
incident which occurred six 
years before, and which, but 
for a stroke of luck, would 
effectively have prevented his 
being present to receive our 
congratulations. 

In August 1917 L—— and 
I were both attached to the 
submarine flotilla stationed 
at Blyth in Northumberland. 
L—— was in command of 
“G. 3,” while my boat was 
““G.4,” a type of double- 
hulled patrol-boat since be- 
come obsolete. 

Though working from Blyth, 
our flotilla was under the direct 
orders of the ‘‘C.-in-C. Grand 
Fleet ’’ at Scapa, and our chief 
business in life was the main- 
tenance of “lookout patrols ” 
in the North Sea, more par- 
ticularly off the coasts of Den- 
mark and Norway. 

At dawn on 26th August 
G. 4 left harbour in company 
with G.3, our patrol posi- 
tion being 20’ N.W. of the 
Naze in Norway, while theirs 


was off Lynvig Light on the 
Danish coast. After the usual 
signals — “‘Good Hunting ” — 
** Same to you ’—we separated 
and steered for our respective 
positions. 

Personally, I preferred to 
start a trip early in the morn- 
ing, as I liked to have a good 
night’s rest behind me. The 
first twelve hours out were 
always the most trying, due to 
the indefinable mental and phy- 
sical strain in changing from 
“harbour ” to “sea” routine, 
and also partly to the fact that 
one had to spend so much of 
one’s time in frantically en- 
deavouring to persuade the 
British patrols, from armed 
yachts to aeroplanes, that one’s 
intentions were strictly ami- 
cable. Their orders were, 
“Treat every submarine as a 
U-boat unless she can abun- 
dantly prove that she is British” 
—the only possible orders under 
the circumstances, but very 
trying for us. One of our 
fellows had been fired at seven 
consecutive times when re- 
turning to harbour, always by 
the same armed yacht. On 
the last occasion his patience 
gave out, and he went along- 
side the yacht, took the name 
of the captain, and on arrival 
in harbour reported him for 
bad shooting ! 

To return to the yarn, G. 4 
arrived at her billet in due 
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course without any excite- 
ments by the way, and we 
settled down to the long 
weary business of a North Sea 
patrol. The morning after our 
arrival we dived as usual at 
dawn, the three officers kept 
watch at the high-power peri- 
scope, and also as usual sighted 
nothing more thrilling than an 
occasional fishing-vessel. At 
this time the North Sea was 
littered with pit-props from 
Scandinavian steamers which 
had been sunk while taking 
them to England, and such 
was our boredom that we used 
to have competitions as to the 
number of props sighted by 
each officer during his watch. 

On this occasion we had been 
diving only a few hours when 
the wind got up from the 
south-east, and very soon it 
was blowing a gale with a 
rising sea. Accurate depth - 


keeping being out of the ques- 
tion, I surfaced and kept the 
boat head on to sea by going 
dead slow on the Diesel engine. 
It was raining hard, and the 
visibility was seldom more than 
300 yards, generally consider- 


ably less. This state of affairs 
continued off and on for four 
days. The monotony was re- 
lieved by the arrival on the 
bridge of quantities of birds, 
which were hopelessly lost and 
80 tired that they were only 
too pleased to perch on any- 
thing that looked comparatively 
Solid. There were amongst 
many other kinds two owls, a 
Sparrow-hawk, and numbers of 
small migratory birds, such as 
fly-catchers and willow-wrens. 
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They were most of them quite 
easy to catch, and, needless 
to say, the seamen tried to 
make pets of them. Blue- 
jackets have an extraordinary 
craving for pets. I know of 
one submarine in which two 
young puffins died of repletion 
after tinned herrings and to- 
mato ! 

In the early morning of the 
fourth day the wind died down, 
and we steered east to make the 
land. As we approached the 
coast the rain-clouds all drifted 
away to the northward, and 
the sun lit up the mountains 
and fiords, making a most de- 
lightful picture. At this stage 
a ‘“‘tag of Horace” should 
have flashed through my mind : 
it always seems to do so with 
other people who try and de- 
scribe scenery. However, not 
having ‘Quotations for all 
Occasions ’ ready to hand, I’m 
afraid I only thought “ That 
looks nice ; now let’s find out 
where we are.” 

Having fixed our position, 
we dived all day, and sighted 
nothing of any interest except 
a few coasting tramps and 
drifters. We left our billet 
at 7 P.M. on 1st September, 
and shaped course about south- 
west for Blyth. At 2 A.M. on 
2nd September we received a 
wireless message: ‘‘ Avoid Area 
C,—enemy mines.” Now this 
area was forty miles square 
and right ahead of me, and as 
I was within five miles of the 
eastern edge I altered course 
to south, so as to round the 
south-east corner. 

I went down to turn in 
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about 6 A.M., having been re- 
lieved by J——, the R.N.R. 
lieutenant. At 6.30 I was 
called, and told that a U-boat 
was in sight. I shot up the 
conning-tower with one of the 
‘fattest heads” I’ve ever 
known. J—— had stopped the 
engines, but hadn’t dived, as 
he wanted me to see Fritz 
before we attacked, which was, 
of course, bad policy. Natur- 
ally, by the time I arrived on 
the bridge Fritz had dived to 
attack me. There was nothing 
left for me to do but press the 
hooter and “‘ crash dive,” hop- 
ing that Fritz would get tired 
and surface before I did. 

We went to 25 feet and 
circled round, looking through 
the periscope and listening on 
our hydrophones. The sea was 
getting up every moment, and 
it had started to blow from 
the westward. At 8.30, peri- 
scope watch being now futile 
on account of the heavy sea, I 
retired to 80 feet, and we all 
had breakfast in comfort, and 
lashed all loose gear preparatory 
to coming to the surface. At 
about 8.50 I came up to peri- 
scope depth, and tried to get a 
look round and see if every- 
thing was all clear. The boat 
was almost out of control as 
far as depth-keeping was con- 
cerned, and waves kept on 
breaking over my glass. How- 
ever, at last I managed to have 
a quick look round, and there, 
four points on my port bow, 
was a submarine 200 yards 
away, steaming slowly to the 
westward. 

A torpedo was out of the 
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question owing to the close 
range and the heavy sea which 
was running. My course was 
south, so I altered slightly to 
port, and went full speed, as 
my best chance of sinking her 
was to ram her amidships. I 
gave the order, “Close fore- 
most watertight door,” and 
gave the boat a slight angle 
up by the bows so as to ensure 
that my stem should not pass 
under the enemy’s keel. 

During the next few moments 
I tried frantically to get an- 
other sight of the enemy so as 
to correct my course, and, after 
an eternity which was probably 
about fifteen seconds, the sea 
fell away from the glass, and 
there, to my horror, was my 
old friend G. 3! 

It was a dramatic moment, 
and things happened very 
quickly. I gave the order 
“Hard to dive—Full astern 
port—Hard a’starboard” (to 
clear her stern). The sea cov- 
ered my glass again, and I 
could only wait and hope most 
intensely that we should swing 
clear. The other twenty-seven 
officers and men in the boat 
were hoping, almost as in- 
tensely, to feel the crash. 

Another eternity passed, and 
then it came—a most appalling 
crash, which threw us off our 
feet and heeled the boat right 
over to port. It was followed 
by a wild cheer from the crew, 
one of whom so far forgot 
himself as to pat me on the 
back and yell, ‘‘You’ve got 
her, sir!’?—as if I didn’t 
know it! 

I sang out “ Blow all tanks 
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—Bring up heaving lines for 
survivors—It’s G.3!” As I 
shot up the ladder I had a 
swift mental picture of myself 
landing at Blyth to explain to 
Mrs L—— how I had sunk her 
husband’s boat with all hands. 
I opened the conning - tower 
hatch and two waves broke 
right over us, torrents of water 
pouring down on to the battery 
boards. G. 3 was lying stopped 
about 100 yards away, rolling 
heavily—I was only too pleased 
to see that she was still afloat. 

I made a signal, ‘‘ Are you 
all right ?”’ and to my intense 
relief L—— replied, “ Yes— 
Are you ?”’ started his engine, 
and disappeared to the west- 
ward, Eight feet of my bows 
were bent round at right angles, 
and my wireless - aerial had 
parted. 

Having satisfied myself that 
there were no leaks forward I 
rigged a spare mast and aerial, 
and signalled to the depot 
ship, “Have rammed G.3 
under water; both boats re- 
turning to harbour apparently 
seaworthy.” 

Then for sheer discomfort, 
worry, and anxiety began the 
worst trip I have ever made 
in my life. Blyth called up 
G.3 continuously without re- 
ceiving any reply, and then 
asked me if I had news of her. 
I could only say that she had 
reported that no serious damage 
was done, and that I had not 
seen her since 9.30. 

As the day wore on the sea 
increased, and one could only 
see about two waves ahead, 
owing to the driving rain and 
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flying spray. The officer of 
the watch and lookout had to 
be lashed to stanchions, and 
were often washed off their 
feet. The sea was abnormally 
steep and very narrow between 
the crests, a type very hard to 
tackle, as a boat has no time 
to recover from one wave be- 
fore the next is upon her. As 
we topped each roller the boat 
was enveloped in a _ white 
smother of flying spray, the 
propeller raced away aft, while 
the whole forepart would be 
for a moment suspended over 
the wave-trough ahead, and 
we held our breath and braced 
ourselves for the next plunge. 

I proceeded slow on one 
engine, suiting my speed to 
the length of the sea. If one 
goes too slowly one sometimes 
slips backwards when climb- 
ing up the face of a wave—a 
most unpleasant experience. If 
one goes too fast the boat slides 
down one wave and buries her- 
self so deeply in the base of 
the next that her bows cannot 
rise clear before the whole 
wave is over the boat, and 
then anything may happen. 

Blyth again asked for the 
probable position of G. 3, with 
a view to sending a destroyer 
to search when the gale abated. 
Although we didn’t put it into 
words I’m sure we all thought 
that she must have sunk soon 
after we last saw her. When 
one is convinced that one has 
sunk one’s best friend and 
twenty-seven other officers and 
men, life is apt to seem very 
tragic indeed. 

Every hour I called up G.3 
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with the faint hope of receiving 
a reply. 

About midnight the wind 
grew less, and we were able 
to go faster and faster as the 
sea went down. By 11 A.M. 
next day we were going full 
speed and only making about 
eight knots, due to our absurd 
bows, which threw up a column 
of water that could be seen 
for miles. The weather was 
now perfect, with good visi- 
bility. About 11.30 I saw a 
speck on the horizon ahead of 
me, which, as we approached, 
looked suspiciously like a sub- 
marine. Diving was out of 
the question, so, more in sor- 
row than in anger, I manned 
the gun and stood by the 
torpedo-tubes. 

It is very hard to tell the 
nationality of a submarine from 
ahead or astern, and as I 
overhauled this one my feelings 
were, to put it mildly, very 
mixed. At last she altered a 
few points to port and showed 
her silhouette—to my joy it 
was G.3. I fired a recognition 
signal and hauled out to star- 
board ; then, as I approached, 
L—— made a signal, “ Don’t 
ram me again, I couldn’t bear 
it,” adding as I drew level, 
“Tt is lucky you didn’t touch 
my starboard screw as the port 
shaft snapped during the night.”’ 
He had heard my signals and 
those of the base, but his 


transmitting gear had broken 
down, and he was unable to 
answer and so relieve our 
anxiety. 

I hastened to report the 
good news to Blyth, and arrived 
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in harbour about 2 P.M. There 
was a large crowd of sub- 
marine officers who jeered play- 
fully at my crumpled bows as I 
came alongside the depot ship. 
One friendly fellow went so 
far as to accuse me of doing it 
to put the boat out of action 
and have a spell in harbour ! 

I gave my version of the 
affair to the ‘‘ Powers that be,” 
and then waited for L——, who 
came in four hours later, to 
give his. Luckily the two re- 
ports were substantially the 
same, and we were told, re- 
luctantly, that they were afraid 
there was hardly enough excuse 
for a court-martial, that we 
were both to go into the same 
dock next day, and that we 
were lucky to be alive. 

Then ensued a most impas- 
sioned argument between L—— 
and myself, which has lasted, 
off and on, ever since. He said 
he could have sunk me with 
his gun and possibly have 
rammed me, while I main- 
tained, and still do, that he 
could not; moreover, that, 
had I not gone astern on the 
port-motor and put my helm 
hard a’starboard, I should have 
cut right into him. If L—— 
takes to print on the subject, 
I beg to warn the reader not to 
be misled by his arguments ! 

At 1 A.M. we were both too 
tired to continue the discussion, 
and decided to leave the matter 
till the morrow, when both 
boats would be in dock, and 
we should be able to see the 
total damage. 

Next day as the dock was 
being pumped out it soon be- 
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came obvious that G. 4 needed 
a completely new bow, whereas 
no scratch was so far to be 
seen on her opponent. But as 
the water-level fell and her 
side uncovered, a huge jagged 
hole 9 feet long appeared in 
G. 3’s side. I am ashamed to 
say that when I saw it I jeered 
delightedly at L—— instead of 
feeling suitably repentant. 

I had by the greatest luck 
hit her in the very best place, 
where she had two thicknesses 
of hull, the space between form- 
ing a ballast-tank. The inner 
hull must have been missed by 
about an inch. Had [I hit her 
15 feet farther forward I should 
have cut into the beam tube 
space, where there is only one 
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thickness of hull, and if far- 
ther aft I should have pierced 
her after-compartment, and 
knocked off her starboard pro- 


peller. 
Even after this convincing 
proof L—— refused to allow 


that G.4 had won the duel, 
and so we had to have a foot- 
ball match to decide the matter. 
After a bitter struggle, I regret 
to say that G.3 won by a 
goal. 

The repairs were completed 
within five days, and neither 
boat missed her turn on patrol. 

To show that there was no 
malice on either side, I became 
godfather to L——’s son, who 
was born two months after- 
wards. 
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OLD WARS BEYOND SEAS. 


BY PERISCOPE. 


No hand has ever written the 
story of the sea as the pathway 
of armies. The military strate- 
gist has failed to investigate, 
save in its broad outline, the 
facts and theories of maritime 
lines of communication; the 
naval authorities have con- 
fined discussion to the influ- 
ence of sea-power or to the 
réle of the Navy in protecting 
trade and troop movements. 
But who has told the tale of 
the troops on shipboard, or of 
the stores of munitions and 
food-stuffs that the tramp has 
carried in their wake? Can a 
historian make these things 
live after the fashion of Thucy- 
dides when describing the sea- 
fight of a tottering empire at 
Syracuse, or the poet Camp- 
bell when writing of the battle 
of the North? It is almost 
impossible that this can ever 
be. To the sailor the voyage 
was but as one amongst others, 
and therefore not worth re- 
cording; to the soldier it was 
but a nightmare of discomfort 
or an incident between the 
world behind and the unknown 
before, and therefore few, if 
any, living documents are likely 
to exist. Yet, out of chance 
references and casual reflec- 
tions, something can be built 
up that will bring nearer the 
trooping methods of Greece and 
Rome or of Europe up to the 
close of the seventeenth century. 


The Greeks may have been 
the timid sailors that Dr Ma- 
haffy would have us believe, 
but at least they have the 
credit of being one of the first 
races to undertake an oversea 
expedition, if the ill-fated cross- 
ing of the Red Sea by Pharaoh 
and his host is omitted from 
the category. German critics 
may dispute whether there ever 
was such an expedition as that 
of the Achzans to Troy,whether 
Helen is not a myth, and sym- 
bolic only of the fair plains of 
the Asiatic seaboard, luring 
men on to the mysterious 
East ; but Homer himself lives 
in a world of fact. He sees the 
great fleet of twelve hundred 
transports that these sea-States 
had gathered together. They 
were not warships, for the day 
of sea-fights had not arrived. 
They were ships of the trading 
folk commandeered for the host- 
ing by Agamemnon, lord of 
heroes, and his compeers. One 
hundred thousand men in all 
crossed these seas, sailing from 
Aulis by Eubea, Lesbos, and 
Tenedos to the Troad, a dis- 
tance of 200 nautical miles, 
three-days’ fast sail for a vessel 
of these early days, and 4a 
twenty-four-hour journey for 4 
modern tramp. Three thousand 
years later came other ships, 
and these islands saw agai 
the great hosts pouring to the 
Hellespont to war for another 
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Helen, more lovely because she 
was spirit alone. 

But that is a far cry. Here 
were the ships of the Achzans 
stored for the voyage, probably 
a week’s sail for such a huge 
convoy. On board were barley, 
skins full of wine and water, 
and a sheep or two ‘on the 
hoof.”” Some of these folk had 
never previously gazed upon the 
sea—the Arcadians, for instance, 
whom Argos provided with 
transports ; while others, like 
the crafty Odysseus and his 
followers, were nowhere more 
at home. A bold trader he, 
somewhat of a pirate, jauntily 
distinguishing his ships with 
a “dazzle” design, which 
earned them the nickname of 
the “ red-cheeked ” craft. And 
as in our modern days the 
Navy was the first to develop 
the idea of the tank, so did this 
inventive ship’s captain work 
out the plan of the “‘ wooden 
horse,” the tank’s prototype. 

Why did the war of Troy 
last for ten years? Because, 
as Thucydides, most astute 
and modern-sighted of ancient 
historians, says, little or no 
stores were carried. It must 
be assumed that there came 
from Greece the first-line trans- 
port—that is to say, the chari- 
ots and their quota of steeds— 
and that some landing stores 
were also brought ; but whence 
came the forage to maintain 
the beasts, the barley to keep 
these hosts alive? The Hom- 
eric Greeks, like many other 
nations, ancient and modern, 
Overlooked the fact that the 
sea not only divides but unites, 
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that it is a link in a chain, part 
of a line of communieation, 
and that on this line there 
must be a constant coming and 
going. Instead of replenishing 
from Greece they wasted their 
time in endless raids on the 
Asiatic seaboard; but could 
they have done otherwise ? 
The ready Thucydides has his 
answer: “In times past it was 
impossible to send out and 
maintain from the home coun- 
try any large expedition, not 
because of lack of shipping but 
because of lack of money.” 

Of ships themselves these 
early Greeks seem to have had 
no lack, and their carrying- 
power was little inferior to 
that of the ships of centuries 
later. The thirty sailors and 
ninety fighting men, which the 
largest accommodated, seemed 
to have remained a standard 
for the Levant till modern 
days. 

The Eastern Mediterranean, 
owing to its land-locked char- 
acter and the islands that 
studded it like stepping-stones, 
never lent itself to any high 
development of ship construc- 
tion. The historian Gibbon 
expresses the view that from 
400 B.o. till the year 1200 A.D. 
there was little or no progress, 
and on the whole this is true. 
Spasmodic efforts at ocean mon- 
sters, such as that of Ptolemy 
Philopator in the third cen- 
tury B.C., who anticipated the 
Leviathan and the Olympic, can 
only be regarded as freaks. 
He built, so we read, an im- 
mense ship of forty banks of 
oars, employing a crew of 
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4400 men and carrying 3000 
soldiers. This runs close the 
6000 troops and 1500 of a 
crew, the normal capacity of 
the Olympic during the Great 
War. The cramping Mediter- 
ranean was one cause of this 
slow growth; the second was 
the absence of proper com- 
passes; the third was the 
blighting influence on the mari- 
time profession which military 
domination exercised. Out- 
side Athens, Venice, Amalfi, 
and the Catalans the mercantile 
marine of Greece, Rome, and 
the Dark Ages was the prey 
of dictators, despots, and gen- 
erals, who commandeered ships 
as ruthlessly as they comman- 
deered transport ashore. The 
shipmaster was made subser- 
vient to the merest subaltern 
on board in matters of control 
and discipline. The profession 
of the sea in peace or war was 
regarded as fit only for the 
impoverished and the outcast. 
Freed from this incubus, sea- 
manship and enterprise asserted 
their sway. Gibbon phrases it 
in a pungent sentence: “The 
separation of the naval and 
military professions is at once 
the effect and the cause of the 
modern improvements in the 
science of navigation and mari- 
time war.” 

It was only in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. that the distinction 
between the ordinary trading 
ship used as a transport, or a 
fighting unit, and the ship of 
war, began to emerge. The 
same phenomenon occurred fif- 
teen hundred years later in the 
narrow English seas. When the 
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change came in Greece it so 
developed that the transport 
(the trading-ship used for mili- 
tary purposes) depended mainly 
on sail-power; while the man- 
of-war (or long ship), though 
carrying sails, was effective as 
@ weapon by reason of its 
oar-propulsion. These “long” 
ships were brought to per- 
fection by the Athenians, who 
objected as violently as any 
modern naval captain to their 
use as troop-carriers, save when 
it became necessary to econo- 
mise ship-power, and there 
was no likelihood of a sea- 
battle. 

It is difficult to arrive at any 
true conception of what sea- 
transport in these olden days 
meant without fixing times and 
distances clearly. Herodotus 
reckons from east to west of 
the Black Sea (say, 550 nautical 
miles) to be a nine-days’ sail ; 
from north to south, three 
days. The voyage round Sicily 
occupied eight days. Five hun- 
dred years later, in the first 
century of the Christian era, 
there was so little change in 
the rate of progress at sea that 
the voyage from the mouth of 
the Tiber to Gibraltar, with a 
fair wind, occupied seven days 
—the distance being much the 
same as across the Black Sea; 
while to Alexandria ten days 
was regarded as a quick sail. 

From the war of Troy to the 
Empire of Persia is a long step 
so far as time and the lives of 
nations go, but the sea-ways 
and the mode of progression 
on them were little changed. 
The Persians were no sailors, 
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but they had subject nations 
whose life was the sea—Cretans, 
Phenicians, and Egyptians. 
What must have been the 
sight of the gathering of the 
transports in the harbours of 
Asia Minor when Mardonius 
or Artaphernes, and later 
Xerxes, set out to crush the 
tiny States of Greece? On 
their first and last expeditions 
the Persians combined land 
march with sea transport. The 
carrying capacity of the trans- 
ports varied little from those 
used in Homer’s time. The 
figures of the troops lost in the 
disastrous storm that hurled 
the ships on the precipitous 
cliffs of Mount Athos, not far 
from the modern Salonika, prove 
this. Three hundred ships were 
sunk and 20,000 troops per- 
ished, and—strangely reminis- 
cent of our own days— the 
famous diver Syllias went there 
some years later and salved 
golden talents out of the sub- 
merged wreckage. Even the 
Laurentic on the rocks of Done- 
gal had its counterpart in these 
far-off days. 

By the same route came 
Xerxes himself. His cargo 
transports for months before- 
hand unloaded stores on suit- 
able spots on the Thracian 
coast. The staff- work re- 
quisite for such an undertaking 
must have been of a high 
order, for only the most thor- 
Ough preparations could have 
enabled the unwieldy host to 
progress. As the army ad- 
vanced, the troopships and the 
horse transports, with the sur- 
Plus hosts that the land-ways 
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could not contain, and the 
store-ships with provisions and 
equipment, accompanied them 
stage by stage. Outside, the 
ships of war watched for any 
daring Athenian trireme in the 
offing. For the Athenians were 
now building navies. Only 
ten years before they were so 
poorly off for warships that 
they feared to make war on 
the. neighbouring island of 
Aigina. Their vessels were an- 
tiquated, built, like the Homeric 
transport, primarily for carry- 
ing armed men. International 
law forbade the friendly but 
neutral Corinthians to lend 
them ships, but a way out was 
found. Corinth hired them out 
on time-charter to Athens for 
the nominal sum of five shillings 
per vessel. The seizure of 
neutral merchant-ships during 
the Great War was merely 
such another accommodating 
method of circumventing the 
etiquette of nations to the gen- 
eral satisfaction of both the 
parties involved in the trans- 
action. 

Xerxes’ generals, however, 
made the same mistake as the 
Athenians themselves fifty years 
later in their expedition to 
Syracuse. They forgot that 
no army can live on an invaded 
country, that a constant stream 
of store transports is essential, 
in order to fill depleted depots 
and bring a welcome change 
of diet. When Xerxes retired 


from Athens, it might merely 
have been pour mieux sauier, 
had the retreating army found 
the coastal depots replenished. 
The services of the merchant 
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fleet appear to have been dis- 
pensed with as soon as their 
original task was completed. 
How much farther-sighted was 
the cotemporary tyrant of 
Syracuse, Gelo! He made an 
offer to Athens that he should 
send a large Sicilian army by 
sea to Greece and maintain a 
steady stream of cornships be- 
tween his island and the ports 
of Greece to feed the popula- 
tion, whom the Persian king 
had now cut off from the Black 
Sea supplies. Nothing came of 
this offer, as his sole condition— 
that single military control (how 
familiar the formula sounds !) 
should be vested in him—was 
refused. The analogy of the 
American corn supplies in the 
Great War at once occurs, save 
that the Sicilian tyrant was 
alien to any spirit of profiteer- 
ing, for the supplies were to be 
Sicily’s free contribution to 
the common cause. One asks 
how Sicily could provide a 
merchant fleet sufficiently large 
for such a purpose. The answer 
is that as coal has created the 
British tramp fleet, so corn 
production stimulated seafaring 
in Sicily. A century later an- 
other tyrant of Sicily, Hiero, 
developed the building of corn 
transports to a wonderful de- 
gree. The famous engineer and 
mathematician Archimedes, the 
Edison of the ancient world, 
turned his fertile genius to the 
subject. Unfortunately, one 
of his creations was in advance 
of his time. For after launching 
one of his ships he found her 
size was too great to allow of 
her being conveniently docked 
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in any Sicilian port. His mas- 
ter Hiero solved the difficulty 
by presenting her to Ptolemy 
of Egypt. One recalls the 
similar difficulty that arose in 
the Mediterranean in finding 
any port where the Mauretania 
or Olympic could coal when 
employed in carrying troops to 
Mudros. 

After Persia came the turn 
of Athens to make use of the 
waters as a path for her armies. 
Owing to her command of the 
sea she could strike far more 
speedily than her opponents. 
The Spartans, operating round 
Salonika, had to take the long 
land route through Thessaly— 
the route that British troops, 
avoiding the submarine tracks, 
followed by Itea to the Bralo 
railhead in the Great War,— 
while Athens landed her troops 
from the sea in half the time. 
The Athenian vessels passed 
where they pleased, landing 
troops on the islands, throwing 
them ashore on the north coast 
of the Gulf of Corinth, and 
keeping up a steady stream of 
supplies wherever their forces 
operated. 

But these expeditions were 
to that which set out from 
Athens to Syracuse as water 
unto wine, for the latter 
was probably the most im- 
mense overseas expedition of 
ancient times. The historian 
Thucydides explains how the 
Athenians alone were capable 
of such an effort. He says 
“Engaged solely in the culti- 
vation of their land, without 
funds either private or public, 
the natives which inhabit the 
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Peloponnese are unexperienced 
in prolonged wars across seas 
by reason of the strict limit 
which poverty imposes on their 
attacks upon each other. 
Powers of this description are 
quite incapable of manning a 
fleet or sending out an army 
with any frequency: they can- 
not afford long absence from 
their homes or expenditure from 
their own funds, and besides, 
they have not command of the 
sea. Capital, it must be re- 
membered, maintains a war 
more than forced contributions. 
The Athenian expedition to 
Syracuse was formed in con- 
templation of a long term of 
service by land and sea alike, 
and ships and troops were 
fitted out on this assumption.” 
Then follow some sidelights on 
the Athenian methods of ob- 
taining transports: ‘‘ The fleet 
had been elaborately equipped 
at great cost to the masters (or 
Owners) and the State. The 
treasury gave ninepence a day 
to each seaman, provided the 
ships (sixty men-of-war and 
forty transports), and manned 
these with the best crews ob- 
tainable. The masters gave, 
in addition to the pay from the 
treasury, a bounty (war bonus) 
to the oarsmen and crews gene- 
raliy, besides spending lavishly 
upon figure-heads and equip- 
ment, and one and all making 
the utmost exertions to enable 
their own ships to excel in 
grace and speed.” As a con- 
firmation of the rate of pay 
of seamen, the bribe of the 
city of Egesta, which lured 
Athens on to her doom, is 
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worth recalling. The city sent 
sixty talents of uncoined silver 
as a month’s pay for sixty 
ships. Allowing for the loss 
in coinage, the sum would re- 
present about £12,000, and in- 
dicates, as is known from other 
sources, that the crews of war- 
ships approximated to 180 or 
200 rowers. The crews of 
transports, which depended 
primarily on sail-power, num- 
bered considerably less, thus 
leaving ample room for troops 
and stores. 

Whether the transports em- 
ployed in this expedition were 
State-owned or chartered is 
not clear; if chartered, how 
was war-risk value settled ? 
Valuations for the purpose were 
certainly customary, for the 
Spartans fixed the values of 
the serf-owned boats before- 
hand when their owners risked 
them in bringing provisions to 
the beleaguered garrison of 
Sphacteria. It seems, however, 
very probable that usually the 
same practice obtained as in 
the time of our own Charles IT. 
Thus Samuel Pepys: “In the 
evening did treat with, and in 
the end agree, but by some 
kind of compulsion, with the 
owners of six merchant ships, 
to serve the King as men-of- 
war. But how unreasonable 
it is to expect they should be 
willing to lend their ships and 
lay out £200 or £300 a man to 
fit their ships for the new 
voyages when we have not 
paid them half of what we owe 
them for their old services.” 
Surely the woes of shipowners 
with vessels in Government 
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service are not a thing of but 
yesterday ! 

This great Athenian trans- 
port fleet was thoroughly pre- 
pared in all respects. Bakers, 
stone-masons, and carpenters 
(the Army Service Corps and 
Royal Engineers of Athens) 
went on the thirty store-ships 
and one hundred smaller craft 
which carried the wheat and 
siege requisites. The horse 
transports—an unnecessary ad- 
junct as it turned out, seeing 
that innumerable horses were 
obtainable in Sicily—and troop- 
ships proceeded in a separate 
convoy with the warships as 
escort. Thucydides finds only 
one expedition comparable— 
that of Athens fifty years be- 
fore to Potideza,—but that was 
only a three-days’ sail, and 
was composed of 4000 troops, 
as against the 7000 or more 
now setting out on a voyage 
that would last a month. Yet 
in spite of all his details Thucy- 
dides leaves our curiosity un- 
whetted on many points re- 
garding the internal arrange- 
ments made on shipboard for 
the comfort of the troops. No 
preparations appear to have 
been made for evacuating casu- 
alties on hospital ships, and in 
fact the only reference approach- 
ing such an idea is contained 
in the ‘ Anabasis ’ of Xenophon 
forty years later, who de- 
scribes how, when the remnants 
of the Ten Thousand after 
crossing Asia Minor reached 
the Black Sea, they longed “ to 
sail the rest of the way, and, 
like Odysseus stretched out in 
sleep, be wafted home to 
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Greece.” To attain this end 
they seized some vessels with 
their cargoes on board, and 
bargained with the owners to 
be carried home at a rate per 
head. Unfortunately they only 
succeeded in getting sufficient 
craft to embark on board the 
troops over forty years of age, 
the sick, the wounded, and the 
women and children whom they 
had picked up in their wander- 
ings through the highlands of 
Asia Minor. 

Athens failed completely in 
her expedition for the same 
reason as led to Persia’s failure. 
Nor were such convoys as she 
sent effectively guarded. The 
weaker fleet of her opponents 
fell on the following year’s 
reliefs and captured them, while 
at the same time blockading 
the Athenian fleet ; Sparta sent 
out her own small relieving 
expedition to Syracuse uncon- 
voyed by a single ship of war, 
arranging for the Syracusan 
fleet to meet the convoy a 
little way outside harbour and 
lead them in, just as in the 
Great War the destroyers 
merely escorted the Atlantic 
convoys through the danger- 
zone. It is indeed strange 
how the seeker for parallels 
can find in the most ancient 
history that the main prin- 
ciples of sea- power have 
changed but little in three 
thousand years. 

The narrow Mediterranean 
seems almost too small a stage 
to be the subject of sea ex- 
peditions, but, judged by the 
nautical skill and ship - craft 
of the time, it contained a 
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whole South Sea of adventure. 
All the while, however, there 
are dim records of a craving 
for something beyond. Hero- 
dotus relates a tale of the 
Pheenicians who, at the behest 
of a King of Egypt, sailed 
ever westwards, till, lo, of a 
sudden the sun which had set 
on their right-hand seemed to 
rise in that quarter, for Africa 
had been circumnavigated ; or 
again the story of Hanno, the 
Carthaginian admiral, who, in 
the fifth century B.c., after 
founding colonies in Western 
Morocco, held on till he saw 
the voleano that makes bright 
the darkness in the Cameroons ; 
or how his brother, Admiral 
Himilco, reached Ireland and 
the Scilly Islands. But these 
belong to the age of discoveries 
—not of war,—an age which 
shows a gap of seventeen cen- 
turies from the time of these 
Carthaginians till the Portu- 
guese began moving down the 
west coast of Africa. 

By relation to these adven- 
turous journeys, what were 
the river expeditions of Alex- 
ander the Great down the 
Tigris and the Euphrates or 
down the Hydaspes to the 
mouth of the Indus! Can they 
compare with— 


“The black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free : 
And Spanish sailors with bearded 
lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the 
ships, 
And the magic of the sea”? 


Yet even here there is some 

touch of glamour, echoes of 

the great deeps, dim prophesy- 
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ings of wars to come. Like 
England 2200 years later, Alex- 
ander found himself hampered 
by lack of shipping on the 
rivers of Mesopotamia. He 
could not anticipate England’s 
solution of despatching sec- 
tional river-boats, but he saw 
on the shores of Syria abundant 
forests. Like the Emperor Tra- 
jan five hundred years later, he 
set the Phoenician dockyards to 
work, completed the boats in 
pieces, and brought them over- 
land to Thapsacus on the Eu- 
phrates. Here they were put 
together en route for Babylon 
by workmen and crews re- 
cruited from the Mediterranean 
seaboard. Similarly, a few 
years earlier, Alexander col- 
lected or built on the banks 
of the Jelung in the Punjaub 
2000 transports, and on them 
embarked half of his host with 
horses and stores on his move 
southwards. The navigator 
Nearchus commanded this 
transport fleet, for Alexander 
alone of ancient generals seems 
to have realised the need for 
a seaman’s guiding hand over 
such a convoy. Nearchus gave 
strict orders about station - 
keeping on the voyage, and 
issued timely warning regard- 
ing the steps to be taken 
when the junction of the rivers 
was reached. The banks echoed 
with the song of the rowers 
and the neighing of the steeds 
as the Greek hosts moved down- 
stream, men filled with the 
same Wanderlust as the Spax- 
iards who followed Pizarro in 
Mexico, or the Norse hordes 
that penetrated the great rivers 
Ya 
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of Russia, Nearchus himself 
had the spirit of the merchant 
adventurer. Who knows but 
that if Alexander had lived 
this Greek seaman might not 
through his inspiration have 
doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope ? 

Greece only learnt the merest 
principles of transport by sea ; 
Rome never even acquired its 
bare rudiments. The expedi- 
tions of Rome were almost 
wholly land wars. Only once 
was a sea expedition conducted 
on a large scale, and that was 
forced on her by the war with 
Carthage. She found that the 
land route for carrying on the 
war in Spain was too tedious, 
and in the year 211 B.o., 
Scipio, who appreciated what 
sea transport really saved, em- 
barked 1100 cavalry and 12,000 
infantry at Puteoli and coasted 
to Tarrago, where he landed 
the army. As they advanced 
by land the store transports 
moved along the shore, just 
as the advance in Palestine in 
the Great War was fed from 
the sea. But it is in connec- 
tion with this general’s inva- 
sion of Africa that the prosaic 
historian Livy kindles and 
vouchsafes those little touches 
which one seeks so often in 
ancient history but rarely finds. 
In every harbour of Sicily 
cargo ships and transports were 
commandeered for an army of 
20,000 men and 2500 cavalry. 
No one in Italy or Sicily ever 
saw the like, and the very 
harbours could not hold the 
tale of ships. The great troop 
embarkation took place at Liby- 
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beum. Scipio had prepared 
everything in such minute de- 
tail that the host embarked 
without any confusion. Forty- 
five days’ provisions were placed 
on board, including fifteen days’ 
stores prepared and ready for 
immediate use. (The dry can- 
teen seems not to have been 
unknown in ancient times.) Be- 
fore the expedition set sail he 
sent for two soldiers, the pilot, 
and the master of each ship, 
and cross-questioned them re- 
garding the food they had on 
board. “He gave orders to the 
soldiers that they should keep 
silence and obey the orders of 
the seamen as the latter car- 
ried out their tasks.” Each 
warship carried a single stern- 
light for station-keeping pur- 
poses, each transport two lights, 
and the sum-total was forty 
ships of war and four hundred 
troop transports, not counting 
the store-ships. The haphazard 
methods of the days of Xerxes 
or Athens were not followed. 
It was arranged that each 
store-ship, after disembarking, 
should load up with booty, 
and come back again with 
fresh supplies. Nothing super- 
fluous was carried, only the 
things necessary for war. 

It was, however, only iso- 
lated Roman generals who ap- 
preciated the use of the sea— 
Scipio, Cesar, Agricola. These 
three wellnigh complete the 
list. Caesar, untrammelled as 
ever by tradition, launched 
boldly forth from half - con- 
quered shores to shores un- 
known. Rome took few risks : 
she moved forward in serried 
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array, step by step, leaving no 
unweighed factors behind. Not 
so Cesar. One may smile at 
his careful calculations before 
he trusted himself to the narrow 
crossing of the English Channel, 
when one recalls that an Irish 
king boldly crossed in coracles 
from Ireland to the French 
coast. But the Roman sol- 
dier travelled differently from 
the Irish kerne: he took with 
him all his impedimenta—his 
landing stores, his artillery. 
On his first expedition Cesar’s 
two legions were carried by 
eighty transports, while his 
cavalry occupied eighteen ships. 
He found, however, that these 
commandeered ships were un- 
satisfactory, both as regards 
draught and tonnage. Rapidly 
he sketched a new design of 
troopship—broader and of less 
draught—and set all the crafts- 
men of Northern Gaul to con- 
struct 600 of them, sufficient 
to carry 5000 foot and 2000 
cavalry. Yet even with all 
these precautions he found him- 
self in jeopardy after landing, 
owing to the store transports 
being wrecked in a heavy storm. 
This experience served him in 
good stead some years later 
when he pursued Pompey from 
Italy. Hot-foot on his trail, 
he arrived at Brindisi only to 
find that all the ships had been 
removed. He realised that 
how caution must give way 
to speed. Pompey’s navy lay 
in the offing, and Caesar had 
no ships of war. On a stormy 
night he filled the few ships 
which he had been able to find 
with men and horses, leaving 
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all baggage and stores behind, 
and flung them ashore in the 
rocky creeks of Albania. The 
crews must have been hardy 
seamen, and deserved a more 
honourable fate than they met. 
As the vessels returned in 
ballast to make the hazard 
once more they were all rounded 
up by Pompey’s admiral, Bibu- 
lus, who, with a blood-thirsti- 
ness hardly paralleled in any 
age, burnt them with their crews 
aboard. The other troops in 
consequence were unable to 
cross the narrow straits for 
months, and this failure to 
secure the command of the 
sea might have ended dis- 
astrously for any but the daring 
Cesar. 

Under the early emperors 
there were some disastrous 
troop moves by sea. Strabo 
tells of one down the Red Sea, 
on which, instead of using 
merchant ships built for the 
tropical climate, 10,000 troops 
were carried on ships of war 
and decimated in the process. 
The use of warships was really 
unnecessary, for there was an 
ample supply of trading vessels 
at hand. Hormos, on the Red 
Sea, was the starting-point for 
an annual voyage to the Mala- 
bar coast and Ceylon for com- 
mercial purposes. Over one 
hundred ships would set sail 
when the trade- winds were 
favourable, and used to reach 
their destination in forty days. 
Or again, the treacherous Bos- 
phorus took its toll of troops 
returning from the Caucasus in 
lightly-built local craft. 

The two most famous Roman 
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generals in Britain after Cesar 
— Plautius and Agricola — 


moved armies on different scales 
but with telling effect. The 
former led an enormous host 
of 60,000 men across the sea, 
embarking them at Boulogne 
and disembarking at various 
spots on the Sussex and Kentish 
coast. Northern France could 
not produce the ships, so that 
large numbers had to work their 
way round the Atlantic coast 
in ballast from the Mediter- 
ranean. To save this long 
cireumnavigation a suggestion 
was made to cut a canal from 
the Saéne to the Meuse, and 
bring the ships through inland 
waterways. This scheme, how- 
ever, was abandoned. During 
the Great War the railway 
across France brought a simpler 
solution to a problem not dis- 
similar, only that the Atlantic 
danger to be avoided was not 
the wind and the water, but 
the submarine and torpedo. 
Agricola, on the other hand, 
had no experience of the Chan- 
nel, but he used the water- 
ways for other purposes. De- 
spairing of reducing the roving 
bands of Highlanders by land 
pursuit, he gathered a large 
number of merchant ships, and 
by landing parties of cavalry, 
infantry, and marines at vari- 
ous points on the Clyde and 
Forth, the sea gave him the 
victory which the landways 
had denied. 

Yet despite these spasmodic 
uses of the sea by Rome, 
Gibbon’s aphorism remains true 
—“To the Romans the ocean 
remained an object of terror 
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rather than of curiosity.”’ Their 
fleets and transports were local- 
ised, dependent for material 
and personnel on the local 
sailors of the Channel, the 
Black Sea, or the rivers Rhine 
and Danube. The only ex- 
pedition which was at the 
same time large, and aimed at 
a distant objective (as dis- 
tances were reckoned in the 
Mediterranean), took place when 
the Roman power was about 
to be submerged. In the year 
A.D. 523, Justinian’s great gen- 
eral, Belisarius, led an im- 
mense fleet from Constantinople 
to Africa. It consisted of five 
hundred transports, with an 
average crew of forty men 
each—the smallest of 30 tons 
burden, the largest of 500. 
On these vessels were em- 
barked 35,000 troops and mar- 
ines, 5000 horses, and stores 
sufficient for a period of three 
months. The escorting navy 
consisted of ninety-two brigan- 
tines, and the whole moved, as 
the Mediterranean sailors al- 
ways moved, from island to 
island across the Agean, past 
the Peleponnesus, then coast- 
wise to Sicily, and so across 
the sea which Scipio had trav- 
ersed with a similar Armada 
one thousand years before. And 
all the way, like strange wild 
birds, red-sailed master-galleys 
marked the various stations 
that the ships were to keep. 
It was the last effort of the 
old age. Already the Moorish 
galleys were on the waters, 
and the creeks of Asia Minor 
were sending forth these sea- 
pirates, the forerunner of the 
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Sallee rover and modern sub- 
marine. 

The Dark Ages made the sea 
a desert almost uninhabited, 
save for these marauders and 
their counterparts who swept 
round from the far North— 
the Norsemen and the Danes. 
The warship and the merchant- 
ship again become one as in 
the days of early Greece, and 
the soldier disappeared from 
the scene. Only about the date 
of William the Conqueror does 
he emerge again as the fighting 
man who used ships but as 
beasts of burden to carry him 
onward in his victorious course, 
and who despised the seaman 
as a hind and a man of trade. 
The movements of great disci- 
plined hosts were to begin anew. 

With 3000 ships carrying 
60,000 men, William the Con- 
queror left Helvetsluys for the 
Sussex shore, and backwards 
and forwards across these nar- 
row waters for four hundred 
years went a shuttlecock of 
armed men. The Henrys and 
the Edwards sent forth the 
word, and from the Cinque 
Ports were collected often as 
many as 1000 merchantmen 
to carry their armies from 
Southampton to La Hogue. 
The ships were small, and 
accommodated on the average 
only thirty men, for at this 
date British shipping hardly 
ventured farther than Antwerp. 
The vast demands made may 
be judged from the fact that 
one of Edward III.’s expedi- 
tions occupied 1600 ships, and 
six days were spent disembark- 
ing troops, horses, and stores 
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—the small size of the ships 
was advantageous as permitting 
the use of open beaches. The 
result of this constant requisi- 
tioning, for which no compen- 
sation appears ever to have 
been paid, was that the Mer- 
chant Service fell to a low ebb 
as regards numbers, and trade 
languished. The sailor became 
a mere drudge to the man at 
arms, and the few bolder spirits 
amongst the men of the Cinque 
Ports found attacks on French 
trading fleets (often repaid in 
kind) more profitable than the 
ordinary routine of commerce. 
Troops moved by the shortest 
sea routes in these disturbed 
times, but at least one excep- 
tion fraught with disastrous 
consequences can be traced. 
One of the English seamen’s 
marauding expeditions working 
round to the Bay of Biscay 
ran into a French trading fleet 
bound from the Bay to the 
northern ports with good Bor- 
deaux wine and, what was 
more exceptional, a large body 
of defenceless French troops 
moving by sea. The British 
seamen did not lose the oppor- 
tunity, and the sea was dyed 
with more than the red wine 
of the south country. 

A little earlier than this the 
Crusades were again teaching 
the lesson, too often unlearnt, 
that the readiest of paths is 
that which is on the face of 
the waters. The first Crusaders 
essayed the land journey across 
Europe, but hostile dukes and 
half-civilised hordes, or the 
hardships of snow and sun, had 
reduced the vast hosts to a 
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few stragglers. Richard I. was 
one of the first kings to recog- 
nise the better way. He sent 
his English transports in bal- 
last to Marseilles. They were 
a large type of vessel with a 
crew of fourteen, carrying forty 
war-horses, forty men, and pro- 
visions and stores for twelve 
months. The journey from 
Marseilles to Palestine took as 
long as two months. How far 
the merchant fleet deteriorated 
in the next three hundred years 
may be gathered from the fact 
that Henry VIII. was unable 
to find sufficient tonnage at 
home to carry an army over to 
Calais, and had to hire vessels 
from as far afield as Hamburg, 
Liibeck, Genoa, and Venice. 
It was only in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign that anything was 
done to resuscitate the Mercan- 
tile Marine, and the Maiden 
Queen was not solely moved 
by Imperialistic motives. She 
insisted on sharing in the pro- 
fits of voyages, but despite the 
self-interest involved she ren- 
dered services which proved of 
incalculable benefit in encourag- 
ing distant voyaging. Her own 
expeditions to Portugal par- 
took of the nature of real troop 
movements, that to Cadiz in- 
volving a fleet of 17 warships 
and almost 150 merchant ships 
with troops and stores. In the 
year 1582 the total Mercantile 
Marine comprised 1232 ships, 
of which only 217 were over 
80 tons, and the Navy proper 
consisted of 42 vessels of war. 
The cost of construction was 
about £1000 for a merchant ship, 
and twice as much for a ship 
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of war. A gradual increase of 
size took place in the next fifty 
years. Raleigh advised that 
the maximum tonnage should 
not exceed 600 tons, but James 
I. actually built a ship of 1400 
tons. From about this time 
the distinction which had been 
lost in the Middle Ages be- 
tween the ship of war and 
the transport begins again to 
emerge, and yet, truth to tell, 
the details which history has 
left are but dry bones after 
all. One wonders how the 
Germans who embarked with 
Lambert Simnel from Flanders 
to Waterford fared on board: 
how they fed and _ slept; 
whether the ship’s captains 
were masters of their own 
craft or under the sgoldier’s 
jurisdiction ; what they were 
paid for hire; and whether 
they were released from service 
on arrival in Ireland; what 
wares they carried back to their 
own country, or did some Irish 
adventurers board them for 
the return voyage ? The writer 
of historical fiction must come 
to our aid if we would visualise 
Essex setting forth from Chester 
with his army of 20,000 foot 
and 2000 horse, and his trans- 
port fleet gallantly bearing up 
Dublin Bay. Occasionally we 
get little glimpses that fill a 
few gaps. There is the known 
fact that in James I.’s reign 
over two hundred ships were 
employed carrying coal down 
the East Coast to London. 
Timber had ceased to be avail- 
able for firing owing to the 
depletion of the forests by 
reason of the boom in ship- 
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building in the South, and 
“sea-coals ” had to be im- 
ported in its place—a curious 
interchange of cause and effect, 
the cause itself giving an im- 
petus to more shipbuilding as 
coal-carrying began to yield 
big profits. Or again, one 
finds that movement by sea was 
becoming a regular part of 
military strategy. When 
Charles I. invaded Scotland 
he sent 5000 troops to the 
Firth of Forth on ships of war. 

It is not after all in the 
history of England under the 
Tudors or Stuarts that one 
searches for extensive troop 
movements by sea. This is 
self-evident when it is borne 
in mind that from the time 
of the Crusades to Cromwell no 
British fleet ever appeared in- 
side the Straits of Gibraltar. 
There is more glamour of move- 
ment, more of sea-lore in rela- 
tion to the carriage of armies, 
to be found in the history of 
the Latin races. The develop- 
ment began in the Crusading 
period after the land journey 
to Palestine came to be aban- 
doned. Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa became blatant war-profit- 
eers, and their immense wealth 
of material and shipping owed 
its origin to the profits made 
out of honest Christian princes 
who hired their transports at 
inordinate rates. Then the 
Crusaders needed immense sup- 
plies of stores after their land- 
ings in Palestine, and these 
astute Italian traders saw to it 
that the freight rates for their 
carriage did not cover merely 
actual outlay. We may be 
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sure that the system of “‘ Con- 
ference ”’ lines had their counter- 
part in working arrangements 
between the merchant princes 
of these sea cities, and they 
increased the harvest by them- 
selves trading to Palestine in 
the “free” ships left over 
after the Crusaders’ needs had 
been met. The princes of 
Christendom raised the money 
(for these city States insisted 
on cash down) by forced levies, 
the sale of charters, and of 
their own estates, and by bor- 
rowings from the Jews, or in 
lieu of cash payments granted 
immense trading concessions. 
Democracy, always a power at 
sea, was reaping its harvest 
from feudalism, and Italy led 
the way. These Italian sea- 
men were imbued with some 
tinge of the adventurous spirit 
which the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards were later to dis- 
play. They regularly worked 
round to the Baltic, and Bruges 
owed its importance to its 
position as a half-way house 
on the route. Yet these cities 
carried out no troop movements 
of their own. The Portuguese 
King John, a century later, 
combined trade and overseas 
warfare. In the year 1415 he 
sailed to Ceuta with an army 
of 50,000 troops carried in 120 
transports and 100 ships of 
war ; and his famous son, Prince 
Henry the Navigator, led many 
a transport fleet to the West 
Coast of Africa on expeditions 
which degenerated into little 
more than slave-raids. 

After the Portuguese the 
Spaniard — but the Emperor 
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Charles V. found the sea less 
to his liking than dry land. 
On his expedition from Genoa 
to Algiers in 1541 with 24,000 
infantry and 2000 cavalry, a 
storm overtook his transports 
after the disembarkation, and 
140 transports with 8000 sea- 
men were lost on a _ hostile 
coast. No stores had been 
put ashore, and for three days 
the army lived on the verge 
of starvation, until the re- 
mainder of the fleet found 
a sheltered harbour at which 
to land provisions. 

Most troop movements have 
been spasmodic. It is only 
an Empire like that of Britain 
which has felt the need of 
maintaining a regular troop- 
ing service to her farthest 
borders in time of peace. Spain 
alone affords a parallel in the 
constant flow of transport ship- 


ping which passed during the 
whole of the sixteenth century 
from her ports to the Nether- 


lands. The overland route 
through Italy and Germany 
was tedious, occupying as long 
as four months, and often im- 
possible when latent hostility 
assumed a more active form. 
Moreover, the constant flow 
of reinforcements living on the 
towns and villages tended to 
impoverish the area, and make 
it unable to support more in- 
tensive emergency troop moves, 
except when accompanied by 
an inordinate amount of trans- 
port. Accordingly, the Flemish 
merchant fleet was frequently 
ordered round to Barcelona, 
Naples, and Palermo, and with 
ships from the Mediterranean 
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seaboard carried fresh expedi- 
tions or ordinary reliefs round 
the Atlantic coast to Antwerp 
or the mouth of the Elbe. 
Matters were not so easy when 
the Netherlands revolted, for 
the Flemish seamen could sally 
forth from behind the coast 
islands or down their innumer- 
able canals, and harry the 
transport fleet with their un- 
wieldy freight. The ladies, 
official and otherwise, without 
whom the generals and the 
picked troops of Spain would 
have felt home-sick, were not 
risked on the dangerous At- 
lantic route, but Spanish gal- 
leys would bear them on the 
summer seas from Barcelona 
to Genoa, whence by easy 
stages and on wheeled trans- 
port they could be borne over- 
land to the arms of their 
expectant heroes. It is only 
fitting that William the Silent, 
when at last he wrested free- 
dom from Spain, should have 
denied them exit by the sea, 
on which his wild Beggars 
had first raised the banner of 
freedom. The baffled spoilers 
of liberty found the Flemish 
ports emptied of merchant ships, 
and the soldiers of Spain had 
to retire bag and baggage by 
the roads on which they had 
moved to conquest and pillage 
for a century. 

From the twelfth century 
B.C. to the sixteenth century of 
our era is a span of a hundred 
generations. Myriads of men 
perished in wars that swept 
empires to dust and left civil- 
isations barren of everything 
but their memory; but the 
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men who made these wars 
seldom passed across the seas. 
They were to them an un- 
known terror—the blue Medi- 
terranean they could at times 
understand, but what of the 
wilderness of waters beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules? They 
might people them in their 
legends with the wondrous is- 
lands of the Hesperides or the 
phantom land of Hy Breasail, 
but they preferred not to pass 
into these wastes. The next 
three centuries changed all this ; 
in fact the change had already 
begun. Spanish soldiers were 
setting out to the New World ; 
English settlers and traders 
were moving east and west. 
Shipping became more and 
more the artery through which 
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man’s life-blood went pulsing, 
the symbol of man’s restless- 
ness. Yet these troop move- 
ments of older and _ half-for- 
gotten days possess an interest 
which is akin neither to the 
life of the soldier nor to that 
of the seaman. The passage of 
the fighting-man over the waters 
is a halting-place between des- 
tinies. The self-reliance of the 
soldier has to yield; the ten- 
sion is relaxed; the ship, the 
waters, and the sky have taken 
him to them for a little space. 
It may be that once more they 
will cradle him homeward- 
bound, battered and racked 
with pain; but again there is 
rest, and the clean winds from 
far-off spaces are sounding in 
his ears. 
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THOUGHTS ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF OXFORD. 


East of Magdalen Bridge, 
between Cherwell and Isis, a 
ridge of upland runs for ten 
miles to the north-east, and 
culminates in the bold eminence 
of Brill, which dominates the 
flats of Buckinghamshire as 
the Hill of Cassel commands 
the levels of Flanders. From 
the crown of this ridge, above 
the village of Old Marston, 
may be had the only view of 
Oxford which is the same as 
that of our grandfathers. There 
is no sign of the hideous peri- 
phery of raw brick; the grey 
stone spires and turrets rise 
over woods and meadows within 
their cincture of mild hills just 
as they appeared to Dr John- 
son when he came this way of 
an afternoon. To a dweller 
on this ridge, the city is seen 
not as an unrelated vision at 
the end of a railway journey, 
but in the natural setting which 
first gave it significance. East 
and west is the waterway of 
the Thames; from the south 
over the Berkshire downs come 
the roads leading from Win- 
chester and the Channel ; down 
the Cherwell valley is the ap- 
proach from the north, and 
over the distant Cotswolds the 
roads from Wales and the 
west ; while across this very 
ridge runs the highway from 
the Capital. The avenues of 
history are there before the 
eye, and it would be strange 


I. 


if such a dweller, having noth- 
ing of Oxford in sight but what 
is ancient and beautiful, did 
not amuse himself with pictures 
of its past. 

Two books have lately been 
published which are potent 
aids to such reflections. Mr 
Albert Mansbridge, in his ‘ Older 
Universities of England,’ has 
enlarged the Lowell Lectures 
which he delivered last year 
in America. He has come to 
the consideration of his sub- 
ject at a later age than most 
of us, and therefore his eye is 
clearer and his judgment more 
mature. He approaches Ox- 
ford after a study of England 
and the English people, and 
no man has a better under- 
standing of the English tradi- 
tion than the founder of the 
Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion. He has the sense of 
history in every fibre, and re- 
joices in all things long-de- 
scended and continuous. Be- 
cause it has been his business 
to deal with hard facts he 
judges shrewdly, because he 
has the historic imagination he 
judges tenderly, and because 
he is something of the prophet 
and dreamer he judges truly. 
He sees the older universities 
as embodying a high purpose 
which is still in process of ful- 
filment ; their ancient organism 
is still young; and whatever 
the future holds for them in 
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the way of development is to 
be found in embryo in their 
past. Above all he sees them 
not as fortuitous growths, but 
as rooted in the life of England, 
a@ mirror in each age for the 
vices and virtues of the land, 
as toughly and intimately 
national as the village church 
and the borough hall. He has 
given us a picture of their 
development which is at once 
a vivid piece of historical paint- 
ing and an acute study of 
English society. The book is 
embellished with drawings by 
his son, Mr John Mansbridge, 
which are curiously subtle and 
satisfying, and with a title- 
page by the same hand which 
might belong to the seventeenth 
century. Mr Falconer Madan’s 


The dweller on the ridge of 
which I have spoken, if he in- 
dulge in picture-making, will 
not concern himself with pre- 
historic Oxford, when the hills 
were a tangle of exotic forest, 
and the valleys vast quag- 
mires, and the elephant from 
Shotover, who descended to 
drink at the Cherwell, met his 
death from an early and aggres- 
sive type of Don, the machai- 
rodon or sabre-toothed tiger. 
The shameless pun is Mr 
Madan’s, but the bones of the 
luckless elephant were dug up 
the other day in Magdalen 
deer-park. But if he takes 
Some date, say, in the fourth 
century of our era, for his pros- 
pect, he will look over a strange 
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little volume, ‘ Oxford outside 
the Guide-Books,’ contains the 
notes of a very learned and 
witty scholar on the delicacies 
of Oxford history—the key- 
points for historical reconstruc- 
tion, the quainter survivals, 
the nuances of old social life, 
jocosities which have not lost 
their flavour. Laetus, hilaris, 
jucundus, as the Professor of 
Poetry in the latest Creweian 
Ovation advised, he recreates 
the past for the benefit of the 
present. Both Mr Mansbridge 
and Mr Madan give us a “‘ pros- 
pect ” of Oxford, a panorama 
of its stages, though the latter 
also takes us by the hand and 
invites us in his agreeable 
company to poke into dusty 
nooks. 











landscape. The Cherwell will 
be some hundreds of yards 
broad, and the Isis, half a 
mile wide or more, will be seen 
sweeping in a broad silver band 
from the corner of Wytham 
hill. Most of the two vales 
will be swamp and lagoon, but 
at the junction of the streams 
will be a mass of trees running 
northward, where is the spit 
of gravel which is now the 
site of Oxford. On that spit 
there is no sign of life, except 
perhaps the smoke of a hunter, 
who has landed from his coracle 
to cook the wild-fowl he has 
taken among the floating drift- 
wood and matted isles of the 
Isis. But on the ridge behind 
there are habitations. Clear- 
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ings have been made in the 
Stowood forest, and on the pro- 
montory at Beckley there is a 
Roman villa, where the road 
from Dorchester to Bicester is 
carried on a causeway across 
Otmoor. This, however, is a 
mere sidepath, and the great 
Roman highways, Akeman 
Street and Ermine Street, are 
many miles distant. The 
Romans knew too much about 
malaria to go near a swamp, and 
preferred for their dwellings 
the dry uplands of Cotswold. 
A century later the Romans 
have marched away, and the 
briars have grown over Beckley 
villa and their woodland altars. 
Presently we have the Saxon 
invaders on the ridge, giving 
names to the clearings, like 
the “field of Ella” and the 
“stone town.” If we take up 
the same viewpoint in the 
eighth century we shall see a 
change in the triangle of hard 
ground below at the junction 
of Cherwell and Isis. In the 
course of the centuries a ford 
has been discovered where now 
stands Folly Bridge—a double 
ford, for the road leads first 
across the main stream of 
Isis, and then, turning sharply 
southward, across a second 
channel at the foot of Boar’s 
Hill. Men have begun to 
make their homes on the patch 
of gravel above the clay, for it 
is comparatively dry and 
healthy, defended by the 
marshes on east and west, and 
affording outlets to the south 
and north. A street of rude 
huts lines what is now St 
Aldates, and to the east of it 
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rises a cluster of thatched 
roofs which is the new nunnery 
of St Frideswide, the lady 
whose doings are depicted 
in a window of the Latin 
Chapel in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral. The place is called Oxena- 
forda, and is already a large 
hamlet, fast growing into a 
town, for it is the key to the 
Upper Thames, and therefore 
of importance to both Mercia 
and Wessex. 

Presently it is a city, duly 
walled and becastled, with its 
four streets of wooden houses 
intersecting crosswise at the 
place called Quatuor Furcas or 
Carfax, and the churches of 
St Michael at the north and 
south gates and the churches 
of St Peter to bless the eastern 
and western approaches. It 
suffers heavily at the Norman 
Conquest, so that at the time 
of the Domesday survey it has 
a population of only 1000 to 
its 732 houses; but it soon 
recovers, and begins to play 
its part in the history of Eng- 
land. On a snowy night in 
the year 1142 the Empress 
Maud escapes in white from 
the castle over the frozen river ; 
in the palace of Beaumont out- 
side the North Gate King 
Richard Cour de Lion and 
King John first see the light, 
and royalty frequents the 
neighbouring palace of Wood- 
stock. It is a busy little city, 
with its many trade guilds, 
and—sure proof of commercial 
prosperity—a flourishing Jewry 
which has the audacity to 
mock at the processions in 
honour of St Frideswide, and 
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even to smash up crucifixes. 
The Court has a weakness for 
the place, and grants liberal 
charters, and the Mayor has 
the right to act as assistant 
Butler at Coronations. Mean- 
time on the ridge on which our 
observer is stationed much has 
been happening. It is nearly 
all Crown land on which the 
hamlets have rights of feeding 
their herds of pigs—a chain of 
huge forests, Shotover, Sto- 
wood, Bernwood, with enclaves 
in them which are the holdings 
of various Norman houses. 
There is also church land there, 
and cells and chapels rise among 
the oak-woods, while at Beck- 
ley is a hunting lodge of the 
King’s, and a great deer-park 
covering all the northern slopes 
of the hills and running down 
into the broad green swamp of 
Otmoor. 

Some time in the twelfth 
century our observer, if he be 
a@ prescient man, will have 
scented a change. The roads 
are beginning to be thronged 
with a new type of traveller 
as part of the immense vaga- 
bondage of medieval England. 
Turbulent disputatious lads are 
drifting towards the city from 
all quarters, begging their way, 
sleeping hard and faring rough, 
and talking of matters beyond 
the ken of the foresters and 
charcoal-burners on the ridge. 
The Oxford merchant, per- 
ambulating the High, begins 
to see at a street corner or 
in a church porch groups of 
hungry and ragged youths lis- 
tening to an elder man who 
is speaking to them in strange 
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tongues. The squire of Stanton 
or Marston finds that he cannot 
get his corn to the mill because 
of the mob of truculent boys 
who crowd the gates. It is 
the first rude beginnings of the 
University. The Englishman, 
unable to journey to Paris or 
Bologna, is making for him- 
self schools at home, and as 
early as 1117 one Theobald of 
Etampes boldly dubs himself 
a Magister Oxenefordiw. Soon 
these scholars have made them- 
selves a guild, and hired rooms 
for lectures, and provided little 
hostels for their rude lodging, 
with signs over the door like 
an eagle or a brazen nose. 
The teachers, too, become a 
societas, and in another cen- 
tury colleges have been founded, 
and the University with its 
constitution and faculties is in 
being, with its headquarters 
in the little building which 
we call the old Congregation 
House, under the north-east 
corner of St Mary’s Church. 
The city grows enormously 
populous, rather to its disgust, 
for it does not welcome this 
herd of noisy unprofitable stu- 
dents, who are _ perpetually 
quarrelling and hiving off to 
new homes. The respectable 
burgess prefers the old ways 
of solid merchandising and an 
occasional visit from the Court. 
But the University has more 
powerful friends than the city, 
and at the great trial of strength 
in 1354, following the Town 
and Gown riot on St Scholas- 
tica’s Day, it is the University 
that wins, and the Corporation 
of Oxford is compelled to swear 
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an annual oath to respect the 
University’s privileges. 

The medixwval student must 
have been a strange figure to 
the country folk on the ridge, 
and not less to their masters, 
the lords of the little manors. 
The foresters knew him as a 
ubiquitous poacher and break- 
er of pales; the dwellers by 
the roadside as a resourceful 
mountebank and mummer,when 
he caroused in the pot-houses 
with Henry Pimpernel and old 
John Naps of Greece. In term 
and vacation alike he had a 
rough life of it. He shared an 
attic with several others, sleep- 
ing under a ragged coverlet, 
with the winds of heaven blow- 
ing through a glassless window. 
His food was execrable, and 
his academic gown was literally 
his chief garment. He was up 
before dawn, reading by the 
first light in the libraries, and 
his study of a night was done 
by the aid of a candle-end. 
Pestilence was always in the 
air, in the food he ate, and the 
water he drank, so that he was 
liable at any time to be cut off 
in his hardships. He was no 
pale retiring bookworm, but a 
robustious and aggressive per- 
son, who wore arms and re- 
joiced in a row. If we look at 
the old Benedictine buildings 
at Worcester College or stand 
in a winter’s morning in Merton 
Library we can reconstruct the 
surroundings amid which his 
life was lived. We must pic- 
ture, too, the narrow High 
Street with a gutter in the 
centre, the little halls that 


crowded its south side, the 
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noisy Northgate street, where 
corn was vended, the Beau- 
mont Fields where archery or 
football or pike-staff play went 
on of an afternoon. When he 
walked out he was obliged to 
have a companion for defence 
in case of trouble with the 
townsmen—a custom which at 
Brasenose survived far into 
the nineteenth century, for it 
was rigid etiquette that under- 
graduates should walk out of 
college in pairs and arm-in-arm. 
His mind may have been well 
nourished, but his belly was 
often empty, for he would 
break his fast on a crust begged 
from the buttery, and his dinner 
at 10 a.m. might be no more 
than a thin broth. Oxford in 
those days might be but a 
barren fount of culture, but 
she was an assiduous nurse of 
character, and her gates were 
open to all, gentle and simple, 
rich and poor, who were willing 
to submit to her stony regimen. 

By the sixteenth century 
the view from the hilltop has 
changed ; to keep the spire 
of St Mary’s company there 
are the towers of Magdalen 
and New College. The young 
Elizabeth is hurried by way 
of Beckley to her captivity at 
Woodstock, and long after re- 
turns a Queen, to be welcomed 
on Shotover by the city magis- 
trates. Lord Williams of 
Thame has made very free 
with church lands, and the 
priory of Studley is a thing 
of the past. But the great 
forests still remain, though 
empty now of wolves and bears, 
and the game-warden in one of 
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these is a certain Milton, whose 
grandson is destined to be a 
famous poet. Down in the 
Oxford streets there have been 
many changes: new colleges 
have been built, including Wol- 
sey’s noble fabric of Christ 
Church ; and the University is 
so far above the city that 
already when men speak of 
Oxford they think only of the 
seat of learning. The new 
humanism has made ground, 
though far more slowly than 
at Oambridge, and soon the 
religious quarrel has been de- 
cided against the ancient Church. 
There is a difference, too, in 
the undergraduates, for slips of 
nobility and gentry have begun 
to matriculate there, instead 
of going as pages and squires 
to great houses. The raffish 
young gentleman appears, soon 
to be putting his manhood to 
trial in the Spanish Main, and 
there is a set who cultivate 
the unacademic Muses, and pre- 
sently migrate to town to add to 
the number of the “‘ University 
wits” and lead a merry and 
short life of plays, madrigals, 
and drinking bouts. Over this 
epoch hangs the bright influence 
of Gloriana, for it was the 
codes of Elizabeth that gave 
the colleges their major share 
in University government—re- 
forms carried out by Leicester 
in the intervals of less reputable 
business; and the great Queen 
loved to attend a disputation 
in St Mary’s till the hour of 
candle-lighting. Her famous 
words have often echoed in 
other hearts: ‘ Farewell, fare- 
well, dear Oxford! God bless 
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thee and increase thy sons in 
number, holiness, and virtue.” 

It would be hard to say that 
the seventeenth century saw 
an increase in virtue, but it 
was the most stirring period in 
Oxford’s history, since she was 
swept into the main march of 
the nation’s destiny. The be- 
ginning was peaceful enough 
for a dweller on our ridge, who 
was not greatly concerned with 
theories of Church and State. 
When he descended to market 
he would hear tales of the 
wonderful Doctor Laud, the 
head of St John’s, who was 
giving the University the sta- 
tutes which endured for two 
hundred years, but he left 
politics alone till they sought 
him out and upset his easy 
days. The outbreak of war 
brought the King to Oxford, 
and there were parliaments in 
its halls, and presently a Court 
resident in the colleges. Since 
the Cotswolds represented the 
Royalists’ first line and the 
Chilterns that of the Parlia- 
ment, our ridge, filling an inter- 
mediate position, became a 
battleground. In October 1642 
Charles entered the city in 
triumph after Edgehill, and 
thereafter every month brought 
forth its sounding incident. 
Boarstall Castle under the Brill 
upland was besieged, and pres- 
ently Oxford was an armed 
camp, and soon a beleaguered 
city, with the trenches at the 
back of Wadham, and across 
St Giles’s, and east of Magdalen 
Bridge. Our countryman was 
in the way of seeing brave 
sights—a grave young man, 
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who was the Marquis of Mon- 
trose, riding north one March 
morning to conquer Scotland 
alone; Rupert and his horse 
swinging over Magdalen Bridge 
bound for a raid in the Chil- 
terns; the Parliament army 
on Bullingdon Green; _ the 
June day when Essex marched 
by way of Stowood to Islip 
and Woodstock, and the even- 
ing of the same day when 
Charles slipped between him 
and Waller and galloped for 
Burford and the West. A 
month later came news of 
Marston Moor, and then the 
plague, and after that a great 
fire, and melancholy fell upon 
the city round which the clouds 
were gathering. Next year it 
was closely beset, with Crom- 
well at Wytham and Fairfax at 
Marston ; and the year after, 
when the Royalist army was 
scattered, Fairfax and Rupert 
met at Sir Unton Croke’s manor- 
house of Marston, just under 
our ridge, and negotiated terms 
of surrender. The dwellers on 
the hills saw the Prince march 
out with flying colours, and 
thanked Heaven that they 
would be vexed no more with 
the din of cannonades and 
visits from light-fingered sol- 
diery. As they resumed their 
journeys to the town on market- 
days they may have seen the 
seventy evicted members of 
Christ Church foundation troop- 
ing sadly from the college, and 
the stout-hearted wife of the 
Dean, who refused to move, 
deposited in a chair in the 
middle of the quadrangle. 
The rest of the century was 
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peace, save for the quarrels of 
James with the Magdalen fel- 
lows, and it was notable for 
the activities of the unpopular 
Doctor Fell, who got Wren to 
build Tom Tower, from which 
the great bell of Oseney rang 
every night for distant country- 
folk to set their clocks by. The 
Laudian discipline had gone to 
pieces during the Civil War, 
which for Oxford was one pro- 
longed Eights Week. Tutors 
were courtiers and boon com- 
panions ; undergraduates spent 
their days in faction fights, or, 
like the famous Lord Shaftes- 
bury, in rowdy coursing - 
matches. Up on our ridge the 
age saw the passing of the 
great forests. In the unquiet 
times of war there were few 
verderers and wardens left, so 
the deer were hunted by all 
and sundry, and trees felled by 
passing troops and by the 
adjacent villages. Before the 
end of the century the hills 
were largely cleared, out of 
Shotover and Stowood were 
carved farms of rough pas- 
ture, and the woodlands were 
now to be measured by acres 
instead of miles. From the 
Cherwell banks a man looked 
up no longer at ridges dark 
with oak and ash and thorn. 
The wilds of Old England had 
begun to shrink. 

The dawn of the Augustan 
age found Oxford still suffering 
from the indiscipline of the 
Stuart period, an indiscipline 
which affected both dons and 
undergraduates. It is easy to 
paint too dark a_ picture 
of eighteenth-century Oxford, 
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but the fact remains that 
for the first fifty years 
there was a curious dead- 
ness and earthiness in the 
place. Oxford had forsworn 
herself ; she had accepted the 
Hanoverian régime against her 
conscience for the sake of the 
loaves and fishes, for it is to be 
noted that while Whig Cam- 
bridge produced forty-two non- 
juring Fellows, Tory Oxford 
could only show fourteen. The 
place shrank in numbers, for 
it was becoming a rich man’s 
resort, where young gentlemen 
lived as if in a hunting-box, 
and the small yeoman class 
was getting scarcer. The poor 
man was now the exception 
instead of the rule. It was an 
indecorous age. The Fellows 
of Balliol resorted habitually 
to a low tavern over against 
the college to drink with dray- 
men and tinkers, “‘ and by per- 
petual bubbing add art to 
their natural stupidity to make 
themselves sots.”” The Vice- 
Chancellor in the interests of 
order was compelled to “‘ walk ”’ 
himself, and found the Proctors 
in a disreputable ale-house. 
Merton Walks and Magdalen 
Grove and Paradise Garden 
were the dubious haunts of 
youth of an afternoon, and 
there were taverns and coffee- 
houses for the evening which 
no authority put out of bounds. 
It was a snobbish era, when 
noblemen and gentlemen com- 
moners strutted in fancy robes, 
and a@ man’s clothes cried out 
hisrank. The Oxford “ smart ”’ 
has been drawn for us by 
Nicholas Amherst—a being who 
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spent what time he could spare 
from the adornment of his 
person on the neglect of his 
duties, who damned his father 
as “an old country putt,” 
drank all day in the taverns, 
and contended for the favour 
of some “ toast,’ probably the 
daughter of a local tradesman. 
To be sure there was another 
side. Charles James Fox at 
Hertford read hard at mathe- 
matics, and devoured Dante 
and Ariosto in the intervals of 
gaming and flirting, Blackstone 
at All Souls was clarifying the 
law of England, while Dr John- 
son found Pembroke a nest of 
singing birds. There were the 
Wesleys, too, and the ‘“ Holy 
Club,” and there were dozens 
of quiet people who worked 
hard and lived reputably. But 
the atmosphere was bad; the 
serious student, like Mr Gibbon 
of Magdalen, found “his time 
lost and his expenses multi- 
plied,”’ and the authorities made 
a dead set against the Metho- 
dists with the quaint approval 
of Dr Johnson. “I believe 
that they might be good beings, 
but they were not fit to be in 
the University of Oxford. A 
cow is a very good animal in a 
field, but we turn her out of a 
garden.” 

One curse of eighteenth - 
century Oxford was its sham 
politics—a sentimental Jacobit- 
ism, which even at the end of 
the century Dr Routh found 
flourishing in Magdalen, a thing 
begotten of bumpers of port 
and misapplied Scripture texts. 
Oxford had no right to the 
sentiment, for her service to 
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the forlorn cause was only of 
the lips. For one moment the 
Government took it seriously, 
and sent a troop of horse to 
keep order, but presently its 
hollowness was understood, and 
the University was left in 
peace to drink the health of 
Prince Charles Edward. It 
was a very easy loyalty which 
came in with the wine and fled 
at the first sight of arms, and 
was rightly despised by the 
poor gentlemen of the North 
who were facing the fire of 
King George’s soldiery. But 
it led to endless disorders. 
The Tories were for the most 
part the democracy of the col- 
leges, but there were plenty 
of Whigs, mostly scions of the 
ruling families; so Fellows 
wrangled in their common- 
rooms, and party bands of 
mohawks paraded the streets 
and celebrated Jacobite festi- 
vals. Merton and All Souls 
- were the Whig strongholds, 
and Hearne talks of “ abomi- 
nable riots at All Souls ’’ where 
a Whig club dined on wood- 
cock, “ whose Heads they cut 
off in contempt of the memory 
of the B. Martyr.” Not till 
the third George came to the 
throne did this folly cease. 

Up on our hill the prospect 
has changed. The line of grey 
roofs from Magdalen to New 
College is now enriched with 
the pinnacles of All Souls and 
the fine dome of the Radcliffe 
Camera. The road from the 
city is appreciably better, 
though still far from good, and 
the citizens wander farther 
afield. Up the hill of a summer 
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afternoon comes Dr Johnson, 
on a visit from Town, to drink 
tea at Elsfield with his friend 
Mr Francis Wise of Trinity, 
and get very much out of 
breath on the walk home. 
There are field-naturalists and 
antiquaries among the College 
Fellows, who see the hoopoe 
on Otmoor, and verify the 
botanical discoveries of Mr 
Gerard of the Herball in Sto- 
wood, and write monographs on 
village churches and “‘ British ” 
remains. A little earlier Mr 
Thomas Hearne might have 
been met with, the testy Jaco- 
bite sub-librarian of Bodley’s, 
who would set out from St 
Edmund Hall of a morning 
and walk thirty miles with a 
volume of Cicero in his pocket. 
Mr Hearne was the eighteenth- 
century counterpart of the pres- 
ent Provost of Oriel, for he once 
covered—or so he says—the 
eight miles between Dorchester 
and Oxford in an hour and a 
quarter. Also the undergradu- 
ate is beginning to discover the 
neighbouring countryside. In 
Jacobean times, when he was 
not engaged in more doubtful 
recreations, he would spend 
his summer days in “ tumbling 
in the Hay, watching frogs 
swimming, telling stories under 
a Hay-mow.” But now he is 
beginning to forsake the idyllic 
for the athletic. He goes down 
to the river in cap and gown, 
changes, and rows to Nune- 
ham. He fishes, like Mr Jeremy 
Bentham. He is permitted to 
shoot over their lands by neigh- 
bouring squires, and, if he 18 
not, he poaches. He rides 
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races on Port Meadow, and he 
hunts assiduously in the slow 
fashion of his century. If he 
can cover the distance he may 
don the blue and ermine of 
the Beaufort Hunt, or he may 
go north to Warwickshire and 
Mr John Warde. The Bicester, 
which he calls the “‘ Burcester,”’ 
is a godsend to him when that 
famous pack is started, and 
many a winter afternoon the 
dweller on our ridge must have 
watched an undergraduate 
party jogging homewards from 
a@ run with Lord Abingdon’s 
Rycote Hounds. 

We are now getting very 
hear our own day, for the view 
from our hill has not altered 
for two hundred years, and the 
only change in the hill itself 
is that the old rough pasture 
has given place to better farm- 
ing. Men coming up at the 
beginning of the nineteenth 
century by the London road 
found no houses till they 
reached the Cape of Good Hope 
Inn and saw Magdalen Tower 
rise like a dream beyond the 
Cherwell. But the railway, 
though the University fought 
hard against it, came in time, 
and with it the new rentier 
population which has spilled 
itself into red-brick suburbs to 
the north and east. Boar's 
Hill, twenty years ago as rustic 
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as Wytham, is now, like the 
peak where Browning’s Gram- 
marian was interred, citied to 
the top and crowded with 
culture. As for the changes in 
the academic life, they may 
be followed in Mr Mansbridge’s 
pages. The open fellowships 
at Oriel, and the foundation 
of an Honours school were 
the beginning of an intellectual 
revival, which is part of the 
history of England. The Uni- 
versity administration was re- 
vised by Royal Commissions, 
and the old régime of study 
has been broadened to cracking- 
point. The discomforts of the 
Middle Ages have been gradu- 
ally expunged, till they only 
survive nowadays at the rail- 
way stations. “Only one 
error,’ Mr Mansbridge says 
truly, “‘can destroy the life 
of scholarship, and that is 
committed by men who not 
only fear to embark on un- 
known seas, but who hold 
back because of the comforts 
and rest of the shore.”’ There 
was little of such holding-back 
in nineteenth-century Oxford, 
and some old ghost from the 
past, if he returned to life, 
might well rub his spectral 
eyes and declare that of all 
that he knew and loved whether 
in buildings or customs or ideals 
nothing remained. 


Il. 


Yet the ghostly judgment 
would be hasty, for the marvel 
of Oxford is not that so much 
has changed but that so much 


is changeless. Just as the 
prospect from our little hill 
has not altered in substance 
for centuries, so has Oxford, 
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seen in perspective, remained 
the same in essence since her 
dim beginnings. Bracken still 
springs up, if permitted, in the 
quadrangle of All Souls, a sur- 
vival from the wooded ridge of 
gravel which was before the 
city, and the thing may be 
taken as a parable: spray still 
washes her foundations from 
immemorial seas. It is not 
only that the past tends to 
jostle the present, and the 
hoar-ancient to make fantastic 
inroads on the modern. The 
Chancellor’s Court has still the 
odd civil jurisdiction given it 
by Henry the Eighth, a juris- 
diction asserted as recently as 
1886. Till 1827 every Bachelor 
of Arts took an oath never to 
be reconciled to one Henricus 
Symeonis, a gentleman who 
in the thirteenth century killed 
an Oxford student, and every 
undergraduate swore never to 
hear or deliver lectures at 
Stamford. There is still an 
out-door service at Magdalen 
on St John’s day, a relic of the 
times of the peripatetic teacher. 
At University College the men 
on a staircase are still awakened 
each morning by the blows of 
a wooden mallet on the door. 
Up till 1830 at New College two 
choristers proclaimed that din- 
ner was ready in mixed Latin 
and Norman-French. Queen’s 
still celebrates each Christmas 
the deliverance of her alumnus 
from the Shotover boar, and 
once a century may be seen the 
spectacle of the respectable 
Warden and Fellows of All 
Souls hunting the roofs with 
lighted torches for an imaginary 
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mallard. There is still the 
May morning Latin hymn on 
Magdalen Tower, and at the 
Sunday evening service in Christ 
Church a special verse is still 
sung after the anthem which 
dates from the residence of 
King Charles in the College. 
The list is endless, but similar 
survivals will be found in many 
parts of our ancient land. The 
true legacy of the past to 
Oxford is not in such incrusta- 
tions, but in something deeper 
and more essential, something 
in the inner citadel of her 
soul. 

A soul is a difficult thing to 
dogmatise about, and Oxford 
has at many times been un- 
mindful of her traditions. But, 
as one surveys her long pro- 
gress, it would seem that two 
principles were never altogether 
forgotten. The first was her 
duty to what we may call in 
the largest sense scholarship, 
the single-minded pursuit of 
learning for its own sake. Just 
as a philosopher’s first service 
is to truth and not to popu- 
larity, so a university is pledged 
in the first instance to the 
quest of scholarship and not of 
utility. There is a sound instinct 
in the Cambridge toast—“‘ God 
bless the higher mathematics, 
and may they never be of 
use to any one.” It is the 
duty of the older universities 
to produce minds—to manu- 
facture not ammunition wag- 
gons but guns to fire off am- 
munition. Their business 18 
not with a narrow vocational 
training but with the humad- 
ities; they are guardians of 
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the broad central culture of 
mankind. Matthew Arnold was 
right in claiming that Oxford 
has never sold her soul to the 
Philistines—who to-day, I take 
it, are represented by the “ prac- 
tical’ man, who is so childishly 
unpractical, and the Chambers 
of Commerce, who demand a 
ready-money value in every 
study. Not hers the quest of 


the immediate advantage and 


the obvious end. She does not, 
and ought not to, provide the 
final technical training for any 
calling, and it will be an ill day 
for her if an ignorant clamour 
ever drives her to forget her 
prime duty and scatter her 
energies in competition with 
new specialised seminaries. Her 
task is to provide that stable 
foundation of mental and 
spiritual training on which alone 
specialism can be built. 

If the first principle of her 
being is to some degree exclu- 
sive, the second is inclusive. 
She is a University for the 
whole English nation, and not 
a preserve of a class. It was 
only in the last century that 
the avenue of approach to her 
was made strait and narrow. 
Pre-Reformation Oxford was 
chiefly the home of poor men, 
and great figures like Robert 
Grosseteste and William of 
Wykeham and Thomas Wolsey 
sprang from the humblest stock. 
The statutes of her colleges 
gave the preference to such as 
were “ honourable, good-living, 
peaceable, humble, and indi- 
gent,” and right on through 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the boy from the 
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village could make his way 
there if he had the will. He 
might be a humble sizar or 
servitor, but he had his chance, 
and names like those of John- 
son and Whitefield, Isaac 
Newton, Bentley, Porson, and 
Whewell witness that the 
older Universities then offered 
a career to merit. It is curious 
to reflect that it was the 
Liberal reformers of the nine- 
teenth century who closed this 
door, by laying the emphasis on 
an “‘ efficiency ’’ which was be- 
yond the reach of the poor. 
There were honest men who 
objected to these changes, as 
there were honest men who 
objected to the First Reform 
Bill, on grounds which were 
neither stupid nor reactionary. 
About the ’eighties of last cen- 
tury Oxford had become a 
middle and upper-class preserve 
to an extent unknown in her 
past. 

Just as the physical city is 
best seen from a hill-top which 
shows it in its proper setting, so 
the spiritual Oxford can only 
be truly understood when con- 
sidered in regard to its setting 
—which is the people of Eng- 
land. The people of England 
have begun to awake to a sense 
of their heritage. Extra-mural 
teaching carried the ideal of 
Oxford into the industrial cen- 
tres, and a body like the 
Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion made explicit a popular 
demand of which Oxford must 
be the final realisation. Of 
these and kindred movements, 
the most hopeful, perhaps, of 
our day, Mr Mansbridge has 
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written eloquently and wisely. 
The latest Royal Commission 
has confirmed the old Univer- 
sities in their spiritual auto- 
nomy, and strengthened them, 
we may believe, in their ancient 
ideal of a scholarship which 
obeys no other law than that 
of its own being; but in en- 
dowing them with State funds 
it has emphasised the fact 
that they are of right the 
possession of the whole nation. 
As to how the poor man may 
best enter upon his inheritance 
there may be many views, but 
at any rate his title has been 
established. In this there is 
no revolution; indeed there 
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is a reaction, a return to an 
old creed which had been for- 
gotten. Medisval Oxford owed 
its strength to the fact that 
its roots struck deep into the 
life of every parish and town- 
ship in the land, and the 
Oxford of the future will win 
its power from the same source. 
It is not a sanctuary of gardens 
in which a privileged class 
may prolong for a little their 
happy youth; but, like Bun- 
yan’s House Beautiful, an inn 
“for the relief and security of 
pilgrims,” to which all roads 
should lead, as they once led 
to Rome. 
JOHN BUCHAN. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE BAHURUPIA. 


BY MAJOR H. R. LAWRENCE, POLITICAL AGENT IN RAJPUTANA, 


** Quem si puellarum insereres choro 
Mire sagaces falleret hospites 
Discrimen obscurum solutis 
Crinibus, ambiguoque vultu.” 


In the bad old days, when 
the Pagoda-tree overshadowed 
all Hind, and every man who 
might shook it and was un- 
ashamed ; when order was not, 
and when “Jiska bent uska 
bail” (“The ox to the man 
who holds the stick ’’) was the 
best of good law—in those 
merry bad old days the Bahu- 
rupia flourished in the land. 

Kings were many then and 
rich (else wherefore kings ?), 
prodigality was esteemed a 
royal virtue, and amusement 
in the piping times of peace 
was hard to find. 

In these enlightened days 
the blasé millionaire dines 
mounted or off a red table- 
cloth, or in a costly replica 
of a corner of one of the min- 
ing camps from which his 
wealth is drawn, with half a 
dozen as world-weary as him- 
self, and cheerfully pays for 
the novelty a sum that would 
have feasted a thousand of his 
humbler fellows. 

In those days of ignorance, 
king and courtier had in many 
respects, especially from an 
intellectual point of view, fewer 
resources than the wealthy man 
of to-day. Small wonder if 


they sought distraction as 
eagerly, and paid for it as 
highly. 

In the East, time was when 
a ready retort might prove the 
stepping-stone to high office, 
when a pun might bring pre- 
ferment, or a smile forced from 
royal boredom be paid for with 
a bag of gold wrung from a 
thousand toiling peasants. 

Professional entertainers were 
then not very numerous, and 
their performances for the most 
part lacking in variety. Few 
among them can have had 
better chances than the Bahu- 
rupia, for none surely can have 
had at their command so wide 
a répertoire. 

To-day, though an anach- 
ronism, and as such doomed to 
extinction at no very distant 
date, he may still be found 
plying his art here and there ; 
but he will tell you that times 
are bad, and that hard work 
wins him a bare subsistence, 
with but a few prizes in a life- 
time. If he is an old man, he 
will add that pupils are lazy 
nowadays, and will not stand 
the long and laborious appren- 
ticeship served by his own 
generation; that they are 
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treacherous, and serve their 
master only long enough to 
learn the technical secrets of 
his profession, which he im- 
parts, by the way, under the 
most solemn oaths of secrecy. 
These secrets once learned they 
disappear, with but a smatter- 
ing of a difficult art as stock- 
in-trade, to set up for them- 
selves. How, then, he will 
conclude, can the high standard 
of excellence, aimed at in the 
past, be maintained in the 
future ? 

Nevertheless the finished 
Bahurupia does still exist. He 
appears one day, in camp or 
cantonment, a clean - shaven, 
shrewd-eyed, plausible person, 
whom the most experienced of 
district officers may well find 
it hard to assign to class or 
caste. 

“Bahana is the name of 
your Honour’s slave, Bahana 
the son of Fareb, and I seek 
permission to show to the 
Presence one or two examples 
of my skill. They say in the 
Bazaar that the Presence re- 
mains here five or seven days.” 
It is seldom, he will tell you, 
that permission is granted, and 
still more seldom that a Sahib 
is found with sufficient know- 
ledge to appreciate the sub- 
tleties of his art. This time, 
however, leave is given, and 
he bows himself out, and is 
forgotten. 

Next day the Protector of 
the Poor, after six hours quill- 
driving, returns hot and weary 
to tiffin, but even here his work 
pursues him. There is, the 
Khidmatgar announces, an old 





man—a Mussalman—who de- 
sires to make a petition. No, 
he will not put a writing into 
the box at the court-house, 
He says that his petition is 
concerning the oppression of 
the Police—they have wrongly 
accused his son of a certain 
theft, and have put him in the 
Havalat (lock-up), where they 
daily beat him with shoes and 
also with rulers. Even now 
the old man is weeping upon 
the verandah—perhaps the Pro- 
tector of the Poor hears him. 
He does; and, with feelings 
the reverse of protective, in- 
terrupts his lunch and goes out. 
An old man is leaning on his 
stick in the verandah. His 
back is bent with rheumatism, 
his head and hands are palsied 
with age, his face is seamed 
with wrinkles, his cheeks sunken, 
and one of them adorned by 
a large mole crowned with a 
tuft of straggling hairs that 
gleam silver-white against the 
brown skin behind. Tasbih in 
hand, he stands and pours out 
his tale in a high quavering 
voice, till his henna-stained 
beard wags again. His Urdu 
is unimpeachable, for is he not 
of Delhi? Perhaps there may 
be something in the old fool’s 
—but why that strained look 
on the face of the senior chup- 
rassie, and why has Bearer-ji 
found it necessary suddenly to 
leave the verandah, and vio- 
lently to remove the dust of 
weeks from the ornaments in 
the gol-kamara, and what is 
that the old ruffian is saying ? 
“May Heaven make your 
Honour Viceroy!” This dust- 
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like one will shortly again 
present himself in the service 
of the Asylum of the Universe, 
and the old man dodders off 
down the drive (for your Bahu- 
rupia even when discovered 
maintains his part), leaving 
the Asylum to return to his 
lunch with mixed feelings. 

Next day is a holiday, and 
with yesterday’s impressions 
fresh and vivid, the man of 
many faces is eagerly looked 
for, so eagerly that a horse- 
dealer, a vendor of Kashmir 
silver-ware, and the Mali (gar- 
dener) from the next house— 
on his way feloniously to nego- 
tiate with his confrére of this 
compound concerning some of 
those special chrysanthemum 
cuttings—are in turn accused 
of bearing the name of Bahana, 
to their evident astonishment. 

However, it is time now for 
the club, and the serious in- 
terests of life drive out idle 
speculations. The trap was 
ordered for five o’clock, and 
it is past that already. 

Koi hai! Koi hai! (Who’s 
there!) No answer save the 
faint tinkle of a stringed in- 
strument from that pleasant 
corner under the pipal by the 
stable. Jones, Brown, and 
Robinson will be using un- 
complimentary language on the 
tennis-courts by now. Where 
on earth have all the servants 
got to? Ah, there they are, 
squatting in a circle under the 
Pipal. And who on earth is 
that in the middle of them ? 

Clad in puggaree, kurta, and 
dhott (tight-fitting jacket), a 
string of berries round his neck, 
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his black beard divided and 
caught up under the turban 
on either side, his dark-skinned 
face lightly smeared with ashes 
through which the caste-mark 
gleams red upon his forehead, 
sits a Jogi, singing through 
his nose the praises of Guru 
Gorakhnath (his spiritualleader) 
to the huge satisfaction of 
Messrs Bansi and Jattan, saises, 
who hail from Fyzabad, and 
can appreciate the dialect he 
is using. In his left hand is 
a one-stringed banjo, the yak- 
tar, and in his right a khartal, 
or pair of castanets hung with 
small brass bells, on which he 
is skilfully accompanying him- 
self. Of course it is the Bahu- 
rupia, but anger dulls discern- 
ment, and those of the senior 
servants whose collusion is 
necessary to the success of the 
plot, and who are therefore in 
the secret, depart hurriedly lest 
they too be involved in the 
fate that plainly threatens Bansi 
and Jattan. 

Therefore the Jogi himself 
has to relieve the tension by 
asking whether the Sahib re- 
members one Bahana (Hum- 
bug), a worthy youth from 
whom he, the Jogi, has heard 
much concerning the power 
and generosity of the Heaven- 
born. The peccant grooms 
escape for this time, and as 
Brown is late too, and Jones 
and Robinson have passed the 
time with a single, all is well. 

The next appearance, as a 
Mahajan (merchant) dunning 
the Khansaman (butler) for a 
debt, alleged to have been 
contracted on behalf of the 

Zz 
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Heaven-born, is both instruc- 
tive and amusing, but fails to 
deceive. 

For two days there are no 
surprises, and on Sunday idle 
wonder as to when and how 
he will be seen again forms part 
of the occupation of a Europe 
morning. At last it is time to 
get up, for Europe mornings, 
like the other sweets of life, 
have an end. Moreover, old 
Choka Ram says that the 
barber is present, and doubt- 
less other chins than that of 
the Presence await the razor. 
Kalu Hajam has it appears 
gone to Amritsar to attend a 
wedding, but has sent his cousin 
Nabu to officiate; and the 
latter enters, the leathern 
satchel containing the imple- 
ments of his craft slung across 
his shoulder, a battered tin of 
hot water in one hand, and a 
case of razors (private, for the 
Presence is fastidious) in the 
other. The slab of blackened 
leather that serves as a strop, 
and hangs at his side, having 
been called into use, he pro- 
ceeds, after due obeisance made, 
to lather the face of his patron. 

Again, of course, it is the 
Bahurupia, but the Heaven- 
born went to bed at four this 
morning, and Nabu shaves pass- 
ably, so that failure to detect 
is no matter for surprise. 

In the afternoon he appears 
again, and with perfect success, 
upon the return of the Presence 
from partaking of tea with a 
Presence still more august than 
he. This time it is as a young 
Hindu woman, and a comely 
one at that, the wife of some 
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petty Bannia (shopkeeper). 
That nose and those ears, 
loaded with rings, that pre- 
cisely-parted hair shining with 
grease, those bright eyes so 
cunningly picked out with anti- 
mony, that bracelet-laden arm, 
that pale smooth skin with the 
little beauty-spot tattooed upon 
the cheek—in these, who shall 
recognise the unctuous Bahana, 
the old man from Delhi, the 
ash-smeared Jogi (ascetic), the 
deft barber, the business-like 
Mahajun (merchant) with his 
books and bonds? It is true 
that the fat four-year-old she 
drags by the hand is the son 
of the Heaven-born’s own syce, 
and as familiar a member of 
the fauna of the compound as 
is yonder rooster with the 
ragged tail; but he is filled 
with terror at the unaccus- 
tomed nearness of the mighty 
being, whom even Panchu’s 
father fears, and with piteous 
howls ably seconds his stage 
mother’s tearful invocation of 
the protection of the Sirkar 
(government) for her only son. 
Falling on her knees in the 
dust she seizes the official foot, 
and through her sobs calls all 
the world to witness that if 
the strong hand of the govern- 
ment be not stretched out. to 
save, to-morrow’s sun will see 
her beloved Tota poisoned by 
his wicked uncle. 

At length little Panchu, 
soothed by small coin, trots 
back to more familiar regions 
near the stable, and Bahana, 
after announcing that he will 
trouble the Presence but once 
more, and having touched 
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lightly upon the magnitude of 
his expectations in the matter 
of reward, trips down the road, 
coyly drawing his chaddar 
(sheet) across his face as he 
passes two scarlet-clad British 
soldiers just outide the gate. 

True to his promise, next 
day he comes again, but this 
time his performance is of a 
slightly different nature, and 
he has himself announced by 
name. 

He is disguised as a woman 
once more, made ugly by hard 
work in field and hut, innocent 
of jewellery, and clad simply 
in petticoat, shirt, and chaddar 
of coarse cotton cloth, once 
white. There she stands, her 
sparse white hair dishevelled, 
her right arm and shoulder 
free to gesticulate. A pair of 
hideous yellow fangs, apparent- 
ly all she has left in the way of 
teeth, protrude over her lower 
lip. The folds of her chaddar 
cover her left side from head 
to foot. In homely Punjabi 
she relates how two nights ago 
@ certain wicked fakir, dis- 
satisfied with the poor alms 
that were all she could afford 
to give, cursed her with fearful 
curses, and that they might 
come true, crept stealthily to 
her byre, late last night, and 
poisoned her only cow. 

While her lamentations are 
yet ringing in all ears, the 
chaddar is dexterously whisked 
from. left to right, and at the 
same time turned inside out. 
Lo! the fakir himself! Naked 
Save for a salmon-pink loin- 
cloth, ash-smeared, tangle- 
locked, grasping his wicked 
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iron fire-tongs (do but slide 
that flattened ring down, as 
far as it will go, and the thing 
is a sword in all but name), 
and using them to illustrate 
his defence, he tells in a dialect, 
of which the home is divided 
from that of his traducer by 
the breadth of a province, how 
a wicked old woman thrust 
him from her door, and not 
content with that, caused her 
sons to beat him with the 
handles of their hoes; how, at 
the time at which the poison- 
ing of the cow is alleged to have 
taken place, he was many miles 
away. He has a perfect set 
of fine white teeth, and the 
salmon-pink lining of the chad- 
dar drapes the left side of his 
head and body with such skill 
that not a corner of petticoat 
or shirt is visible. And so 
from right to left, and back 
again, goes the chaddar, and 
the two halves of Bahana 
Bahurupi keep up a spirited 
altercation the one with the 
other. 

It is a clever performance, 
and Bahana is an artist. His 
powers of make-up are mar- 
vellous. His mole, his pro- 
truding teeth, his wrinkles, his 
many complexions, will all bear 
inspection at five or six yards 
in broad daylight. His beards 
may be examined still more 
closely, and will even stand a 
sharp pull. They are of hair, 
mostly human, sometimes that 
of goat, horse, or yak, and are 
fastened direct to his skin 
with a cement of which the 
composition is a trade secret, 
and are shaped and trimmed 
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in situ. If you press him very 
hard, he will give you the 
receipt for that cement, but 
he is the son of Fareb, and the 
preparation you turn out will 
not do its work. But far more 
wonderful than his make-up is 
the knowledge of the parts he 
plays. Dialect, gait, gesture, 
the thousand ways of tying a 
turban, each full of significance 
to the native eye, the mastery 
of a dozen musical instruments, 
the store of local and technical 
detail belonging to many and 
widely different social classes, 
which garnishes his conversa- 
tion—these are to be acquired 
only by much travelling, keen 
observation, and honest hard 
work, and that provided only 
that there is real talent behind. 
It is his command of these 
that, to the native mind, stamps 
the finished Bahurupia. 

Here and there, too, an 
Englishman may be found who 
can to some degree appreciate 
his genius, and as Bahana 
leaves the Compound there are 
five good rupees knotted into 
the corner of the dirty sheet 
that covers one-half of the son 
of Fareb. 

The curtain is to rise once 
more for a moment, and that 
though the last act is not on 
the programme. 

Moharram (Moh festival) has 
come round; and though the 
city is too large and its popula- 
tion too cosmopolitan for there 
to be much danger of serious 
religious riot, yet there is al- 
ways a class that has little to 
lose and much possibly to 


gain by fishing in troubled 
waters. Therefore the police 
are out in force, and the Pro- 
tector of the Poor must be out 
too, grilling in the sun, to 
keep a watchful eye on the 
crowd that boils through the 
narrow streets. The tawdry 
tazias (model mosques) float 
swaying and dipping, high 
above the heads of a stream of 
yelling, perspiring humanity, 
the number of low-class Hindus 
joining enthusiastically in the 
procession being significant of 
the low status which the ob- 
servance holds, from a religious 
point of view, in this city at 
least. 

Suddenly there is an ugly 
rush from the mouth of a dark 
alley on the right, of which the 
objective is probably that shop 
at the corner, so imprudently 
kept open. The attackers are 
vegetable sellers, pahlwans to 
@ man, and blackguards. A 
policeman is down, and what 
has to be done must be done 
quickly, or it is likely that he 
will never get up alive. 

The Superintendent of Police 
is on ahead, and has his own 
hands full, so the Heaven-born 
drives his pony at the crowd, 
with half a dozen mounted 
police close at its tail. .A 
ruffian whose only garment is 
a langota (loin-cloth), and whose 
muscular development would do 
credit to a pupil of Sandow, 
is kneeling on the prostrate 
constable, and choking him 
with a loop of his own turban ; 
two more are hastily collecting 
the more portable portions of 
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the wretched bannia’s stock, 
while the remainder keep off 
all comers. 

The Presence puts his spurs 
to his pony, and dashes for- 
ward, yelling, “Catch that 
devil,” though there is not the 
smallest possibility of his being 
heard in that furious din. The 
policeman’s assailant abandons 
his victim and springs at the 
interfering white man’s leg. 
Down go the hands of the 
Presence to saddle and mane 
as he struggles to keep his 
seat, thus leaving his head at 
the merey of another of the 
gang, who, seeing his oppor- 
tunity, snatches a heavy brass 
Huqa bottle from the floor of 
the looted shop (this projects 
into the street at about the 
level of his waist). In a second 
the Presence will be in the mud 
beside the constable. 

But a weird figure has slipped 
between the horses of two of 
the mounted policemen, who 
are laying about them manfully 
with their whips (shade of 
Curzon! what zulm4), and, as 
the Nariel sweeps up to de- 
scend on the Heaven-born’s 
head, a short club heavily 
bound with iron takes the 
holder nicely on the back of 
his shaven head, and down he 
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goes like a pole-axed ox. A 
dexterous thrust from the same 
good weapon sends his other 
assailant staggering back with 
his hands to his abdomen, and 
the breath knocked out of his 
body. His leg freed thus sud- 
denly, the Presence finds him- 
self fondly embracing the neck 
of his pony, and staring into 
a grinning face, surmounted 
by a fox-skin cap, fantastically 
bedizened with dangling tails 
and streamers of red cloth. 
There is not much time for 
observation; the Asylum of 
the Universe catches but a con- 
fused glimpse of a strange 
medley of gaudy patchwork, 
a preposterous necklace of shells, 
beads, amber, stones, and other 
assorted oddities, a whole 
museum of jingling iron brace- 
lets and chains, before—with a 
burlesque obeisance, and a wild 
shout of Kallandera! Kallan- 
dera-a-a-a !—his deliverer turns 
and is lost once more in the 
crowd. 

Bahana ! (Humbug) the Pres- 
ence ejaculates into his pony’s 
ear. Then, straightening him- 
self in the saddle, and mopping 
his brow, he finds time to add, 
“Well, I’m ——~” before he 
turns back again to the day’s 
work. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


PROGRESS OR A DARK AGE?—THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM— 
DEMOCRACY AND LEARNING—-THE DECAY OF KNOWLEDGE—THE 
USE OF LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS—THE DANGER OF POLITICS— 
THE HELPLESSNESS OF MR ASQUITH—A NEGATION OF LEADER- 
SHIP—LORD ASHLEY—-A CHAMPION OF THE OPPRESSED—HIS 
FIGHT AGAINST THE DOCTRINE OF MANCHESTER—THE TRAGEDY 


OF HIS CAREER, 


It was a favourite doctrine 
of the nineteenth century that 
the world was getting daily 
wiser and better. Our fathers 
and grandfathers had a simple 
faith in what they called “ pro- 
gress.” They believed that 
knowledge and enlightenment 
were to be had for the asking, 
and that they would hand on 
to their descendants the well- 
trimmed lamp of learning. Not 
only did they accept gladly 
the doctrine of ‘ Candide’ that 
all was for the best in the best 
possible world, they embraced 
also the equally cheerful doc- 
trine that all would be better 
still in the better world of 
their descendants. The happiest 
hope for the future lies in the 
perishing of this dangerous opti- 
mism. If we refuse to see the 
signs and read the portents, 
we may be in the midst of a 
Dark Age before we are aware 
of its approach. 

“There have been Dark Ages 
before,” as Professor John Bur- 
net says in his Romanes Lec- 
ture, and to all those who do 
not profess a dogmatic faith 
in the false doctrine of per- 
fectibility, it must be clear 


that there will be Dark Ages 
again. Indeed, we agree with 
Professor Burnet when he tells 
us that “it looks as if oscilla- 
tion rather than progress were 
the law of history.”’ For the 
moment the registering pendu- 
lum swings over to Ignorance, 
and the gloomy view is justi- 
fied that it is not likely to 
swing back for many a year to 
come. Dark Ages, says Pro- 
fessor Burnet, “‘ have gener- 
ally supervened on periods when 
knowledge of a sort was more 
widely distributed than ever,” 
and “the decay has always 
set in at the top.” Is it any 
wonder, then, that “‘ some who 
are skilled in reading the signs 
of the times should feel un- 
easy ”’ ? 

Knowledge is like a pat of 
butter, allotted to a piece of 
bread. The farther it is spread, 
the thinner it becomes, and 
knowledge was never so widely 
nor so thinly spread as it is 
to-day. Reading and writing 
come not by nature, but by 
Act of Parliament. Those who 
are unwilling to learn are forced 
to learn. There are codes and 
examinations and many other 
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obstacles which have to be 
overcome by all who would 
escape the dire penalties of the 
law. Nor is this the worst. 
The Labour Party insists that 
all its supporters should have 
the opportunity of education 
for which they clamour, and 
jealously guards the right it 
has assumed of saying what that 
education shall be. It fears 
the sort of education which 
is approved by the scholar, 
and, secure in its own ignor- 
ance, would ..‘ctate to the world 
what knowledge really is and 
by what road it should be 
pursued. For the Labour Party 
in brief, knowledge begins and 
ends with the works of Karl 
Marx and other fanatics, who 
have proved themselves the 
ruthless foes of capital. It 
aims not at truth, but at 
propaganda, and its process 
of education, if thus it may 
be called, is but ignorance 
with another name. But it 
stands in the way of know- 
ledge, and will not for a mo- 
ment relieve the gloom of the 
next Dark Age which will come 
upon us. 

The worst foe of learning is 
the system of democracy under 
which we live, and in which the 
foolish profess to exult. For 
as democracy is based upon 
the sanctity of numbers, it is 
forced to condemn that which 
may be attained only by the 
few. While, on the one hand, 
it agrees with labour in con- 
fusing knowledge with politics, 
on the other it ridicules every 
sort of education which is 
beyond the reach of the sacred 
majority. So it claims an ex- 
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clusive respect for that which 
the average man may acquire 
without trouble or pain, and 
thus throws into discredit what- 
ever has been esteemed in the 
past humane and of good re- - 
port. The rage with which 
Greek has been attacked during 
the last twenty years is wholly 
democratic. The zealous demo- 
crat refused to tolerate a study 
which seemed to separate those 
who devoted themselves to it 
from their fellows, and having 
begun by denouncing it as 
useless, ended by discovering 
in it all the symptoms of an 
intellectual vice. Worse than 
this, the democrat opposes in 
others excellence of every sort. 
The education which is held to 
be good enough for the least in- 
telligent child seems to him good 
enough for all, and he will not 
be content until he has lowered 
the standard of education in 
every class of the community. 
The lowered standard is not 
unpopular. To save trouble is 
a general impulse of mankind, 
and those who should have 
known better saw without a 
murmur of protest the abolition 
of humane and decent studies. 
The tail wagged the dog to the 
common applause. In other 
words, schools and universities 
succumbed to the democratic 
craving for soft options and 
easy hours. Professor Burnet, 
who has an excellent oppor- 
tunity of forming a sound 
judgment, is not in doubt. 
“‘The young men of to-day,” 
says he, “are absolutely and 
relatively more ignorant than 
those of forty years ago; and 
what is worse, they have less 
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curiosity and intellectual in- 
dependence.”’ And those re- 
sponsible for our education, 
instead of fighting the evil, 
have willingly surrendered to 
it. They have found it easier 
to lower the standard of teach- 
ing and examination than to 
stimulate the zeal of the scholar. 
Any study which involves much 
pain or trouble has been abol- 
ished or curtailed. Greek and 
Latin have been condemned, 
and even English has been 
divorced from its origins, lest 
those who believe that they 
will find all that they want in 
the daily newspaper should be 
baffled by Anglo-Saxon and its 
attendant demon, Philology, or 
even by the crabbed unfamiliar 
language of Chaucer. 

Thus the decay of learning, 
encouraged by the jealous folly 
of democracy, has already seized 
upon the top. The univer- 
sities are so busy in proving 
to an unsympathetic world 
that they really take an interest 
in ‘“‘ progress” and “ penny 
readings ”’ that they have little 
time or strength to waste upon 
scholarship. If the future were 
left to the rank and file of 
teachers and learners, we should 
not long postpone the coming 
of a Dark Age. We can hardly 
hope at this hour to save the 
schools or to restore the dis- 
carded studies. ‘In the long 
run,” a8 Professor Burnet says, 
“everything depends on higher 
education, and so it remains 
true that the chief purpose is 
to form an élite, not for its own 
sake, but for that of society. 
That is Plato’s doctrine. The 
Guardians in the ‘Republic’ are 
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the hardest worked and least 
remunerated class in the com- 
munity.” So are they who 
are our Guardians to-day. They 
are the élite, who, if we wander 
into a Dark Age, will still hold 
the golden clue which shall 
lead us out of it. There was 
once a city, which might have 
escaped destruction if ten 
righteous men had been found 
in it. If it so haps that Know- 
ledge should be in danger of 
disappearing before Ignorance, 
then let us hope that there will 
still remain enough of those 
whom Professor Burnet calls 
the élite to save the city of 
Learning. 

Meanwhile, the first step that 
must be taken to avoid the 
ruin of our soul is the restora- 
tion of discipline. Education 
must be pursued not only for 
its own sake but for the training 
that it gives to the mind. A 
boy should be set a difficult 
task and should accomplish it, 
merely because it is good for 
him and for his mind. Pro- 
fessor Burnet refers with ap- 
proval to the learning by rote 
of irregular verbs, either Greek 
or Latin. It was not laborious 
for the boy, since ‘‘ mere memor- 
ising comes natural to the 
young, and it does not matter 
at all whether they understand 
what they memorise or not.” 
Nor could the thickest-headed 
boy mistake the usefulness of 
the irregular verbs. They are 
the keys that unlock the verse 
of Homer and Virgil, and they 
are easily mastered by the boy 
who has not shaken off all the 
chains of discipline. And when 
they have once been learned 
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in youth, they can never be 
forgotten. But nowadays it is 
thought too great a strain 
upon the few boys for whom 
irregular verbs exist to com- 
mit them to memory; and, 
as Professor Burnet says, “ the 
educational theorist .. . lays 
down certain canons, such as 
that grammar should be taught 
‘inductively.’”” The boy does 
not work on that plan, and 
thus becoming the victim of 
an educational theory, refuses 
in the end to work. So, instead 
of learning grammar automatic- 
ally, he does not learn it at all, 
and then is blamed because, 
having had a classical educa- 
tion, he does not read the 
classics in later life. That is 
because he has learned gram- 
mar “inductively.” As Pro- 
fessor Burnet says, ‘‘ fancy in- 
ductive cricket!” 

Yet, despite lack of discipline 
and contempt of knowledge, we 
need not abandon hope. We 
are more strongly intrenched to- 
day against ignorance than were 
our ancestors in the ages that 
are called dark. It would be 
more difficult now, if half a 
dozen scholars survive, to lose 
our knowledge of past history 
and of past literature than it 
was in the sixth century. The 
Taw material of stored books is 
there, which may be recovered, 
even by a neglectful generation. 
Professor Burnet seems to un- 
derrate the value of libraries 
and museums. “If all possible 
knowledge were duly stored up 
in the Bodleian and the British 
Museum,” he asks, “ what 
would it profit us?’’ It would 
profit us enormously, if the 
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library were not dispersed nor 
the museum destroyed, when we 
began to emerge from the dark- 
ness. We should be saved the 
infinite toil of recovery which 
was imposed upon the writers 
and printers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The 
material of learning would still 
be gathered there, in Oxford, 
in Cambridge, in London, and 
the men of the new renaissance 
would not be asked to fight 
with time and destruction for 
the works of dead poets and 
half-forgotten historians. Truly 
there is no need to despair. 
A shadow may fall across our 
lives ; we are safe from eclipse ; 
and well may we take comfort 
in Professor Burnet’s conclu- 
sion. “ Being what we are,” 
he writes, “we must regard 
liability to error and wrong- 
doing as our privileges, since 
it is only the sense of ignorance 
and the sense of sin that en- 
ables us even to conceive of 
righteousness and knowledge.” 


In politics “liability to 
error ”’ is more dangerous than 
in any other kind of activity. 
A single mistake, one piece of 
wrong-doing, may involve a 
country in ruin; and the poli- 
ticians face the danger with 
a perfect equanimity. They 
think the world is well lost 
if only at the moment of de- 
struction their hands still clutch 
the helm of the ship of State. 
Mr Asquith in his book, ‘ The 
Genesis of the War’ (London : 
Cassell & Co.), a book which 
is not likely to increase our 
respect for the courage or fore- 
sight of our politicians, acknow- 
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ledges the helplessness and 
hopelessness of his kind. After 
quoting some words of Mr 
Page, written in 1915, to the 
effect that “if the English 
had raised an army in 1912, 
and made a lot of big guns, 
Austria would not have tramp- 
led Servia to the earth, there 
would have been no war,” Mr 
Asquith proceeds to cover those 
words with ridicule. He admits 
that England’s material and 
personal resources would have 
been equal to the strain. 
“ But,” he adds, “‘ the essential 
condition of any such change 

. would have been that it 
was supported by the nation 
with practical unanimity. ... 
Any Government which pro- 
posed it would have committed 
political suicide. It would have 
split the Cabinet, split the 
House of Commons, split both 
political parties, and split the 
whole nation.” 

Now this statement of Mr 
Asquith, if it means anything, 
means that the political sui- 
cide of a Government is a far 
worse evil than the complete 
destruction of a country. A 
wise minister, we are asked to 
believe, if he be compelled to 
choose which he will save—his 
country or his Government— 
will say “my Government ” 
without any hesitation. At 
all costs, at all hazards, he 
must avoid the temptation of 
patriotism, and refuse to split 
his Cabinet. It may be 
pointed out to him that the 
Government is but the ser- 
vant of the country: he will 
brush the suggestion scorn- 


fully away from him. The 
Government must not commit 
suicide, though the country 
fall in ruins. And yet the 
minister who, at times of risk, 
dares not resign, can never 
warn his fellow-countrymen or 
hope ever to save them from 
disaster. If in 1912 Mr Asquith 
had taken England into his 
confidence, and had told her 
that a grave danger was hang- 
ing over her, is he sure that the 
Cabinet and the House of 
Commons and the whole nation 
would have been split? And 
even if all these things had been 
split, might not the risk have 
been worth facing? The sui- 
cide of one Government might 
have led to the birth of another 
Government, unafraid of at- 
tempting to save the country. 
But, says Mr Asquith, “ any 
Government which proposed it 
would have committed political 
suicide ’’; and there, so far as 
he is concerned, is an end of it. 

But for those who are not 
professional politicians, the al- 
ternatives, the country or the 
Government, are not equal. 
If a country be destroyed, it 
matters little enough what sort 
of a Government it has. There 
are few recent Governments 
whose suicide or murder we 
could not have contemplated 
with composure. And Mr As- 
quith’s heresy is the more 
wicked, because it is a frank 
renunciation of leadership. It 
means that a minister cannot 
and dare not impose his wisdom 
or his knowledge upon a coun- 
try, if indeed he possess wisdom 
or knowledge. He is in the 
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position of a man who sees a 
murder being committed and 
dare not call the police lest 
he might wake up his neigh- 
bours. And if, indeed, it be 
his duty to hold his tongue in 
an hour of danger, then democ- 
racy stands nakedly exposed 
for the sham that it is, the foe 
of foresight, of leadership, of 
any decent feeling for honesty 
and the fatherland. 

But Mr Asquith cannot ex- 
cuse himself and his colleagues, 
even on the ground that if he 
had done something to save 
the country he might have 
endangered a feeble Govern- 
ment. He and his friends went 
further than this. They cov- 
ered with abuse and set ob- 
stacles in the way of the man 
who tried to build up an 
army in the dreary years be- 
fore the war, when we knew 
what was coming, and were 
not permitted to prepare for 
it, lest something or other, 
wholly irrelevant, might split, 
or lest the delicate sensibilities 
of Germany might be offended. 
Some members of the Cabinet 
denounced Lord Roberts, who 
did his best, despite the risk 
of splitting what should have 
been split, as a public danger, 
as a deliberate provocation to 
war. Others, more modestly 
minded, were content to ridi- 
cule his plan of salvation. Lord 
Haldane was so much afraid 
of the suicide of the Govern- 
ment, which was too timid to 
avert the peril which it knew 
to be inevitable, that he pro- 
cured a treatise to be written, 
which proved that compulsory 
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training was the easiest way 
to undermine an insufficient 
army. If the Cabinet, and the 
House of Commons, and all 
the rest of it were to be split, 
then the Radical Government 
would not stand idly by. It 
did its best to avoid the neces- 
sary preparation, and to prove 
that those who feared for the 
safety of the country deserved 
neither respect nor considera- 
tion. 

The ruin came and struck the 
Radicals impavid. They looked 
about them, and perceived that 
in a shattered world the blessed 
House of Commons was not 
split. So far all was well, and 
yet we wonder if now and again 
a twinge of conscience did not 
torment them. It is true that 
for the moment the Cabinet 
remained unbroken. One or 
two ornaments were chipped 
off it, and they were speedily 
replaced. Mr Asquith, indis- 
pensable, as always, still stood 
his ground. And yet, even in 
the act of making light of 
leadership, at the very moment 
when he confessed that a Prime 
Minister had no power, that 
he was merely an overpaid 
irresponsible delegate, he could 
not conceal from himself a 
guilty knowledge of the facts. 
Had he not been a politician, 
he might have felt unhappy 
that he had kept the truth 
from his fellow-citizens. Lord 
Haldane was in Berlin in 1912, 
and brought no news of peace 
back with him. Nothing was 
done. The army, which in 
1914 might have prevented 
the war was not raised. In- 
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stead, they were condemned as 
groaners or worse who dared to 
hint that the intentions of 
Germany were hostile to the 
tranquillity of Europe. But 
what a relief it was that 
the House of Commons was 
not split, that the Govern- 
ment did not commit suicide, 
in a gallant attempt to save 
the peace of the world, and 
that England might still boast 
a Cabinet which was deter- 
mined, above all things, never 
to dictate a word of wisdom 
to the country, never to sug- 
gest, by word or act, that any- 
thing, not even national salva- 
tion itself, was worth an hour’s 
disturbance to a docile House 
of Commons ! 


For those who believe in the 
easy doctrine of progress and 
perfectibility, the Factory Sys- 
tem, as it was accepted by the 
first half of the nineteenth 
century, must appear difficult 
of explanation. It was part 
of the industrial revolution, 
and it was eagerly supported 
by the champions of the Man- 
chester doctrine. Those who 
believed that the first and 
last duties of man were to buy 
in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest market were willing 
to accept women and children, 
like cotton and spindles, as 
the raw material of industry. 
Such sentiments as pity and 
kindliness were not permitted 
by the over-zealous manufac- 
turers to come between them 
and their profits; and the 
way of the manufacturers was 
made easier for them by the 
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devout faith which they cher- 
ished in individual liberty. If 
a child didn’t like to work 
sixteen hours a day, they said 
irrelevantly, let him stay at 
home. If you read the docu- 
ments issued from time to time 
by trustworthy committees, you 
find it hard to believe that 
they were received coldly and 
without shame. According to 
the Report of Sadler’s Com- 
mittee, published in 1832, the 
men and women of the indus- 
trial districts were old at twenty, 
and this is not surprising, as at 
the age of seven they were 
working fifteen hours a day, 
with a brief interval of half an 
hour for their dinner. So weak 
were many of them that they 
could hardly walk to the fac- 
tory, the place of their purga- 
tory, and they were kept awake 
towards the end of the weary 
day only by the ministrations 
of overlookers, one of whom 
was kept on purpose to strap. 
It is not a pretty tale to tell, 
and it is none the better be- 
cause, for many years, the fic- 
tion was maintained that Eng- 
land’s industrial supremacy was 
mainly due to the ill-treatment 
of children. 

As we survey this ugly epi- 
sode in our history, we are most 
greatly surprised by the in- 
difference with which the grue- 
some tale was listened to. The 
politicians and the manufac- 
turers agreed in finding no ex- 
cuse for the protection of women 
and children against their own 
and their employers’ greed. 
When Ashley pleaded the cause 
of the oppressed, Lord John 
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Russell charged him with “an 
overstrained zeal for the in- 
terests of humanity.” Peel 
and Graham regarded the whole 
agitation as a tiresome hind- 
trance to their policy, and the 
manufacturers had no difficulty 
in providing themselves with 
excellent arguments to defend 
their cruelty. When the matter 
was debated in 1833 in the 
Commons, Cobbett declared 
that a new discovery had been 
made that night in the House. 
** At one time it had been said 
that the Navy was the great 
support of England, at another 
her maritime commerce, at an- 
other her Colonies, at another 
her Bank. Now it was ad- 
mitted that our great stay and 
bulwark was to be found in 
30,000 little girls, or rather in 
one-eighth of that number. Yes, 
for it was asserted that if these 
little girls worked two hours a 
day less, our manufacturing 
superiority would depart from 
us.” Cobbett’s words fell upon 
deaf ears. The House believed 
Althorp when he asserted that 
a decrease in the hours of child- 
labour meant the danger of 
famine, and for many years 
the manufacturers won the 
battle. 

That such a battle should 
ever have been fought is a sad 
comment on human intelligence. 
Yet it was a long battle, and 
it was won only by the per- 
sistent courage of a few ideal- 
ists. Among them was Fielden, 
@ gallant and unselfish manu- 
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facturer; Oastler, at once the 
scourge and the champion of 
the people ; and Lord Ashley, 
better known to-day as Lord 
Shaftesbury. These men were 
bold and tireless in attack, and 
none of them deserves better 
of his country than Lord 
Shaftesbury, though a shadow 
of misunderstanding and re- 
buke fell across his path, even 
in the hour of victory. Wisely, 
therefore, is this dogged philan- 
thropist included in the series 
of the Makers of the Nineteenth 
Century, for that century could 
have been made only in dis- 
honour if the stain of the fac- 
tory system had not been re- 
moved from it. And wisely 
were Mr and Mrs Hammond 
chosen to write the life of the 
philanthropist... They have 
done their work with justice 
and moderation. They have 
drawn the portrait of a great 
and narrow man, not as his 
too zealous supporters would 
have liked him to be, but as 
he was. 

From the time when Lord 
Ashley, as he was then called, 
was chosen by the workers of 
Laneashire and Yorkshire to 
plead their cause in the House 
of Commons, until in 1850 he 
lost their confidence by making 
a compromise, which he thought 
adequate, he remained their 
faithful and energetic leader. 
And he led them not because 
he was in sympathy with all 
their aims, but because he was 
resolute to liberate the women 
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and children from a life of un- 
bearable toil. He was never 
a democrat, in the true sense 
of that much-abused word. He 
did not believe that an ex- 
tended franchise would give us 
a new earth. He had a sincere 
dislike of trade unions, whose 
tyranny was as distasteful to 
him as it was to Bright and 
Cobden. He made it a, con- 
dition that the agitation of 
which he was the mouthpiece 
should be restrained and moder- 
ate. ‘‘ They agreed from the 
outset,” he said in a passage 
quoted by Mr and Mrs Ham- 
mond, “that there should be 
a careful abstinence from all 
approach to questions of wages 
and capital; that the labour 
of children and young persons 
alone should be touched ; that 
there should be no strikes, no 
intimidation, and no strong 
language against their em- 
ployers, either within or with- 
out the walls of Parliament.’ 
Within these limits he kept his 
word loyally, and was in con- 
sequence the target of every 
kind of slander and abuse. 

So in the firm conviction 
that Socialism and Chartism 
were “the two great demons 
in morals and politics,” were 
“conspiracies against God and 
good order,” he fought bravely 
and tirelessly for the cause he 
had espoused. He lost no 
opportunity of pressing his 
point. Now he is found de- 
manding a select committee 
to inquire into the working of 
the Act of 1833. Now he is 
rescuing .the women and chil- 
dren from work in the coal- 
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pits. In speech after speech 
he revealed to the country 
“at what cost its pre-eminence 
was purchased.” If he had 
ever cherished the ambition 
of parliamentary success he 
sacrificed it early and gladly. 
There was no leader of them 
all that he would follow. He 
makes a sketch of Peel in 1841 
which that astute politician 
would never have understood. 
“He has abundance of human 
honesty,”’ he wrote, “‘ and not 
much of Divine faith ; he will 
never do a dishonourable thing, 
he will be ashamed of doing a 
religious one; he will tolerate 
no jobs to win votes, he will 
submit to no obloquy to please 
God ; a well-turned phrase of 
compliment and eulogy from 
John Russell or Macaulay will 
attract him more than ‘ Hast 
thou considered My servant 
Job?’” What had a man 
capable of writing such words 
as those to do in a world of 
politics ? 

And if the men of his own 
side appeared mere worldlings 
in his sight, the men of the 
other side gave him no rest. 
“The Society of Friends,” he 
wrote in 1845, “‘ watch me with 
unparalleled love or unparal- 
leled malignity. Wherever I 
turn, I see, or hear, or read some 
token of their sleepless zeal. 
Mr Bright gives me no rest in 
the House of Commons; Ask- 
worth in Lancashire ; Pease has 
paused but for a time in the 
public press. There is a Quaker, 
whose name I forget, but who 
keeps all alive at Fordingbridge; 
and now a Mr Wright of Ponte- 
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fract has written to denounce 
the oppression of the peasantry, 
‘thy tenantry near thy resi- 
dence in Dorsetshire,’ so set 
forth in the ‘Times.’” This, 
perhaps, was the meanest inci- 
dent in the campaign. The 
manufacturers attempted to 
call off attention from them- 
selves by attacking the land- 
lords for their treatment of 
the peasantry, to array the 
town against the country. Even 
if there had been reason in the 
retort—and it was the depth 
of folly to compare the fate of 
the children who worked in 
the mines and factories with 
the fate of the children who 
worked in the fields—the retort 
would have been irrelevant. 
If the agricultural labourers 
were unhappy, that did not 
make the ill-treatment of 
women and children in the 
manufacturing districts any 
better. And Ashley condoned 
the shortcomings of the coun- 
try as little as he condoned the 
shortcomings of the town. 

But it was John Bright whom 
he regarded as his chief and 
bitterest foe. One day Bright 
was stupid enough to call Ash- 
ley “a hired advocate,” and 
thought to escape from the 
impertinence by saying that 
“he had not meant the term 
offensively,” as though the 
term could be used of such a 
man as Ashley otherwise than 
offensively. Another day Ash- 
ley voted for Bright’s motion 
about the Game Laws with 
great regret. ‘“‘I have no 
satisfaction,’ he told Peel, ‘‘ in 
following a person who is al- 
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most unfitted by his manners 
for educated society, and of 
whom I never heard it proved 
that he was either honest or 
humane.” How was it pos- 
sible that John Bright should 
have understood Ashley even 
for an hour ? 

And after he had spared no 
pains, after he had made the 
last sacrifice, he saw the Ten 
Hours’ Bill passed by Fielden 
and not by himself. That he 
felt aggrieved is not likely. 
There was nothing of self mixed 
up in Ashley’s zeal, and if the 
Bill actually passed was the Bill 
of Fielden, none knew better 
than Ashley that he himself had 
worked hard at it for more 
than twenty years. Moreover, 
as Mr and Mrs Hammond say 
wisely, “ regarded as an episode 
in English history, Fielden’s 
success makes, in one sense, a 
most imposing spectacle. Ash- 
ley, great as his sacrifices and 
splendid as his patience had 
been, did not draw a penny 
from the industry which he 
asked Parliament to control; 
Fielden did not draw a penny 
of his income from anywhere 
else.” Ashley, at any rate, 
felt no humiliation here. He 
did feel humiliation when in 
1850 he accepted a compro- 
mise and lost the confidence 
of his supporters. What he 
did, he did, as he thought, for 
the benefit of the working- 
classes, and though his judg- 
ment was at fault, he did not 
deserve the harsh treatment 
which he received. A meeting 
of Halifax delegates moved a 
resolution that in its opinion 
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he would have dismissed the 
ablest of his colleagues for the 
smallest difference of theological 
opinion, the slightest irregu- 
larity of conduct. He could 
neither excuse nor forgive any 
lapse of thought or behaviour 
in himself or in another. . And 
what Minister would ever have 
been so bold as to select him 
for a follower? Fortunately 
for them,. the few who thought 
of Ashley as a colleague in a 
ministry were rebuffed. As 
his biographers say, * no Prime 
Minister would choose a man 
for a colleague unless he were 
ready to do daily penance in 
person for the sins of the world ; 
no statesman who knew that 
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he would have te make power- 
ful enemies would go out of 
his way to add another’s ene- 
mies to his own.” So Ashley 
remained unto the end solitary, 
high-minded, and unattracting. 
The world, no ‘gayer for his 
passage through it, was the 
better for what he did in it. 
The constant friend of | the 
oppressed and humiliated, he 
was never at the pains to 
understand those who were 
prosperous and not unhappy. 
Though he never ceased to 
avert tragedy from those who 
sought his protection, he will 
be remembered always as the 
most darkly tragic figure of his 
generation. 
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